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Personal Relics of the Queen and Her Children. 


By Wicturam G. FitzGERALp. 


From a) 


<a AT—E propose to place before you 
} an absolutely unique collection 
of purely personal relics of our 
| beloved Sovereign and her 
4 children. The things are literally 
priceless ; hundreds of thou- 
sands of pounds would not buy them 
from their owners—who, by the way, are 
scattered throughout the civilized world. 
These relics and mementos have never 
before been made public ; and the fascinating 
stories attaching to many of them will doubt- 
less be welcomed by future historians, since 
these stories and anecdotes now see light for 
the first time in the pages of THE STRAND 
MaGazInE. Most of the relics may be seen 
at the Earl’s Court Exhibition, and our 
thanks are due to Mr. Harold Hartley and 
Mr. Herman Hart, the indefatigable directors, 


and to their able colleagues for assistance 
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“* PRINCESS VICTORIA AT HER LESSONS.” 





rendered in the preparation of this article. 
Special mention must be made of the in- 
valuable aid given us by Mr. Austin Brereton, 
the courteous and painstaking Press Manager 
of the Exhibition. 

Now, to commence with the early child- 
hood of ovr venerable Queen : The very first 
illustration is a drawing showing the 
“Princess Victoria at Her Lessons.” This 
drawing was made in the schoolroom at 
Kensington Palace expressly for Charlotte 
Duchess of Northumberland, who was the 
Queen’s governess at that time. The name 
of the artist is not known. The Duchess 
left the picture to her niece, Lady Williams, 
of Bodelwyddan, to whose daughter, Miss 
Antonia Williams, of 6, Sloane Gardens, 
S.W., we are indebted for permission to re- 
produce the picture. 

Many incidents have been related to 











PONY CARRIAGE IN WHICH THE QUEEN USED TO DRIVE ABOUT AS A CHILD. 


illustrate the homely and beautiful life of the 


little Princess Victoria. We know about the 
bread-and-milk-and-fruit breakfasts, and the 
autumnal family jaunt to Ramsgate. The 


child saw far more of her mother than of her 
father, because the Duke, poor man, had to 
pay the penalty of popularity. His time was 
pretty fully occupied, and he was connected 
with sixty-two feligious and _ philanthropic 
institutions ! 
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In her early days the 
Princess Victoria had one 
or two narrow escapes, 


just like other children. 
She was one day riding in 
Kensington Gardens in 
the quaint little carriage 
here depicted, when a big 
dog startled the pony and 


caused it to plunge vio- 
lently to one side. One 
wheel got up on to a 
bank, and the whole con- 
cern was toppling over 
when a guardsman, named 
Maloney, grasped the 


little girl’s dress and swung 
her clear. After restoring 
the child to her horrified 


attendant, Maloney was asked to follow the 
carriage to Kensington Palace. He did, 
and received one guinea and the thanks 


a“ 


of the Duchess for “saving the life of her 
dear child the Princess Alexandrina.” 

This queer, historical little vehicle belongs 
to Messrs. W. Cole and Sons, the well-known 
carriage builders, of 26, High Street, 
Kensington. In it the future Queen of 
England used to drive daily in Kensington 
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THANKING HER FOR A GIFT OF TOYS, 
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Gardens, often attended by her 
adoring mother. Messrs. Cole 
write: “It (ze. the carriage) was 
built by the predecessor of the 
late Mr. W. Cole in 1828, and 
it came into our possession again 
many years later, when Her 
Majesty had quitted the old 
Kensington Palace.” 

Next, we have repro- 
duced in facsimile an ex- 
ceedingly interesting letter 
from the eight-year-old Prin- \) 
cess to the Marchioness of 
Downshire, who had _for- 
warded to the Palace a 
big parcel of toys. The 
writing is so very clear 
that it need not be repro- 
duced in print. It was 
in a dispatch-box full of 
family papers belonging to the 
Hon. Michael Sandys that this 
letter was found ; and it was photo- 
graphed by permission at Mr. 
Sandys’ house in Great Portland 








Mention of the pretty things - 3 
that served as playthings for the COVER OF THE QUEEN’S FAVOURITE TOY-BOOK. 
Queen as a child brings us to the 
diverting history Mackenzie of 





of ‘*‘ Naughty | Tarbat, in whose 
Ellen,” as con- | possession it 
tained in the little now is. 

Princess Vic- ELLEN, The story of 
toria’s favourite Naughty Ellen’s 
toy- book. Here reclamation, as 
is the cover, | | set forth on the 
which is blue. | The Naughty Girl Reclaimed. fly-leaf, was pub- 
and white and | | lished at the 
tied with pink “Temple of 
ribbon. An in- | Fancy, Rathbone 
scription in pen- Place—where are 
cil on the inside also sold Books 


OR 





Ellen makes her First Appearance in a 


of the cover in White Frock, with a Book at her Feet. of Instruction in 
the handwriting Landscapes, 
of Mrs. Hull, a | This little girl, whom now you see, Flowers, and 


confidential Figures, and 
servant of the every Requisite 
Queen, records And though her face is fair and mild, used in Draw- 
that : “ This ori- You view a stubborn, naughty child ;— ing.” The date is 
ginally belonged 1811. 

to Her Majesty Each stanza is 
when a child.” Her book upon the ground is thrown, illustrated by a 
It was given by And kind mamma, who loves so well, coloured cut-out 
Mrs. Hull (who figure, in no way 
nursed all the attached to the 
Queen’s child- a body of the 
en} to Lady == ~~ - ) book. Ellen 


To mind mamma will not agree, 


Nay, Ellen is so wayward grown, 





Can neither make her read or spell : 
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ELLEN'S FIRST APPEARANCE. 


appears in different guise between each 
double page, but there is only one head, 
which, however, can be readily affixed to the 
figures. 

Ellen is first of all introduced as a can- 
tankerous young person. She doesn’t /ook 
very formidable, but she is in open revolt. 
She has knocked her brothers and sisters 
about, and then screeched, 

. . « + With noise so great 
That people hear her at the gate. 

Her mother buys her some _ pretty 
clothes, and the girl promises to be good. 
She then goes out for a walk with “her 





NAUGHTY ELLEN S MOVABLE HEAD AND CAPS. 


servant Ann,” but becomes disobedient, and 
tumbles into a muddy ditch. Here she is, 
in a sorry plight. Over and over again, 
by the way, has the Queen taken this little 
cardboard figure, placed it on paper and 
drawn in the naughty girl’s head with 
suitably lugubrious expression, having regard 
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to the dreadful splashes on frock and 
spencer. 

Papa then resolves to send Ellen away 
“To Nurse who keeps the village school” ; 
and here is this dreadful girl attired for the 
journey. 

And kind mamma with tearful eyes 
In vain to plead her pardon tries. 


Naturally Ellen feels cross by the time she 
“arrives at Nurse’s door” ; and, shocking to 
relate, she threw the first available book in 
the old lady’s eye ; hence the fool’s-cap and 
the “disgraceful situation” next seen. The 
wicked girl soon runs away, and is lost in a 
wood, where she is seized by gipsies, who 
strip off her pretty clothes and then 
clothe her in rags. Here again the face 
is left blank; and one learns that the 
Princess Victoria, ignoring the movable 
head, frequently asked guests at the Royal 
Palaces to fill in poor Ellen’s terror- 
stricken countenance in accordance with 
the stirring narrative. But to continue : 
Ellen has to work hard for her captors, 
gathering sticks and things, and having 


a hard time generally. She is cruelly 
treated and sleeps upon “the cold, damp 
ground.” 


The gipsies forsake her, and she is rescued 
by an amiable old person whose cot is close 
by. The old lady provides Ellen with “a 





Ellen appears in a deplorable Condition, 
her Frock and Spencer splashed with 
Mud, 

















neat Stuff Gown” and also some _ books, 
for the naughty girl’s spirit is by this time 
quite subdued. One day Ellen is sent out 
by the good dame to sell some fruit, and 





Ellen is now dressed in a coloured Frock 
and Blue Cloak, with a Bundle in 


her Hand. 


she meets her mother, who is 
driving in a_ carriage. The 
meeting is rapturous. Papa is 
a little stern when the prodi- 
gal daughter returns home, but 
it soon wears off. Ellen makes 
her last appearance with a book 
in her hand, and the narrative 
concludes : 
. Happily her time she spends, 
Lov’d and esteem’d by all her friends. 


We wonder if Her Most 
Gracious Majesty still remem- 
bers Ellen, over whose adventures 
no doubt she often wept copiously, 
and the moral of whose story was 
so frequently impressed upon her 
youthful mind ! 

The little Princess was taught 
to use her fingers at a very early 
age, and she was in the habit of 
dressing her own dolls. Also, it 
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: ties ses Oto Se 
Ellen stands ina disgraceful Situation, 
with the Foolscap on her Head. 


seems, she made many things for the dolls’ 
comfort. Look at these dolls’ cushions— 
twenty-two of them, photographed for us on 
a kind of shield. 


These little cushions were very neatly 





Ellen appears in the Dress of a Gipsey 
Girl, silting in a Wood, 
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DOLLS’ CUSHIONS MADE BY THE QUEEN, 


sewn by Her Majesty when about ten years 
of age. ‘They are all made of silk or satin 
of different colours. The largest measures 
but 2in. by rin., and the smallest in. square 
They were stuffed with cotton wool by 
the industrious young Princess. - These little 
relics formerly belonged to Fraulein Franziska 
Holdefreund, who, for nine years (1828 
1837), lived with the Duchess of Kent and 
Princess Victoria. Fraulein Holdefreund, 
a lady by birth, was recommended to the 
Duchess by Queen Adelaide, who knew her 
family in Meiningen. 

The present owner of the cushions, Miss 
L. Maaser, of Jena, Thuringia, writes to us: 
“The young Princess used to sew these tiny 
cushions from patterns of dresses sent in by 
the Royal tradespeople, and she herself after- 
wards gave the things to Fraulein Holde- 
freund, who had charge of the wardrobes of 
the household. The Fraulein was called 
‘Miss Francis’ for short. She died. in 
1881, leaving the little cushions and the toys 
next shown to her nephew, Mr. H. Maaser, 
barrister at the High Court of Appeal at 
Jena.” 

Miss Maaser’s second photo. shows a 
small swing-mirror and a doll’s chair, both 
much-treasured playthings of the Princess 


Victoria, and important items 
in the furniture of her dolls’ 
house. ‘The chair is covered 
with reddish silk. It is 3%in. 
high, whilst the mirror mea- 
sures 6in. by 3%in. Both 
were given to Fraulein 
Holdefreund by the Princess 
Victoria. 

Next comes a most interest- 
ing object—the piano on which 
the Queen learnt to play asa 
child. It was specially photo- 
graphed for this article by 
Messrs. S. and P. Erard, among 
whose collection of historic 
instruments it may now be 
found. ‘This piano was pre- 
sented to the Princess Victoria 
by King George IV. An entry 
in Messrs. Erard’s books proves 
that it was “delivered at the 
Royal Lodge, Windsor, on 
June 26th, 1829.” The emi- 
nent makers send us the 
following interesting descrip- 
tion: “The style is Grecian, 
the pedal lyre being an exact 
copy of the Greek lyre of the 
period in which Homer lived. 
The case is of choice rosewood. The com- 
pass of the instrument is from C to G—an 
extensive range for the period in which the 
piano was made.” 

In 1839, it seems (the year before Her 
Majesty’s marriage), the piano was sent by the 
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TOYS FROM THE QUEEN’S DOLLS’ HOUSE. 
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able attentions of 
people of this 
kind that the 
young Queen 
began to take long 
drives in the after- 
noons to Chiswick, 
Wimbledon, Clap- 
ham, and other 
suburbs. On July 
6th, 1837, Her 
Majesty was driv- 
ing with her 
mother down the 
West Hill, High- 
gate, in a carriage 
which was without 
a drag-chain. The 
horses presently 
became restive, 
and dashed down 
the hill at a terrific 








pace. A terrible 

accident was only 

PIANO ON WHICH THE QUEEN LEARNED TO PLAY. avoided by the 
From a Photo. by Bedford Lemere & Co. 

prompt and 


young Queen to Messrs. Erard for thorough 
overhauling. This is very characteristic of 
the Queen, who, having once become 
attached to certain objects or persons, will 
cling to them until the last. 

In return for the gift of this piano, we learn 
the Princess Victoria gave King George a 
beautiful little water-colour drawing, after 
Winterhalter, by herself. This drawing is 
now in the library at Windsor Castle, under 
the care of Mr. Holmes. We inspected it 
ourselves. On the back are scribbled a few 
lines in pencil telling the story of the 
presentation. This is in the writing of the 
Royal recipient, and is signed “G. R.” 

The very first year of the Queen’s reign 
was full of curious and interesting incidents. 
Very few people remember the eccentric 
Mr. Hunnings, who aspired to Her Majesty’s 
hand. ‘The better to follow the object of 
his adoration, he sported a barouche like the 
Duchess of Kent’s, and was attended by a 
servant in Royal undress livery. On Her 
Majesty’s eighteenth birthday Mr. Hunnings 
illuminated his house, and distributed during 
the day any number of gallons of beer among 
such passers-by as would consent to drink 
the Queen’s health. In the course of the 
evening, however, the crowd became so 
intoxicated that the police were compelled to 


interfere and put a stop to this loyal 
liberality. 
It was probably to escape the intoler- 
Vol. xiii.—77 





courageous assistance of Mr. Turner, land- 
lord of “ The Fox Under the Hill.” Turner 
succeeded in stopping the horses, and he 
then affixed a chain to one of the wheels 
of the carriage. The Queen and her mother 
took refuge in the inn for a few minutes, and 
Her Majesty sat in the chair shown in the 
accompanying illustration. 

Presently, the Royal party, after cordially 
thanking Mr. Turner for his timely help, took 
their departure for Kensington Palace. <A 
few days later Mr. Turner was sent for to 





CHAIR IN WHICH THE QUEEN RESTED AT THE 
CROWN,” HIGHGATE. 
From a Drawing. 


‘FOX AND 
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Kensington, and when asked if he had any 
request to make, begged permission to bear 
the Queen’s arms in the place of his original 
sign. The favour was, of course, granted, 
and a more substantial token of the Queen’s 
gratitude, in the shape of a well-filled pocket- 
book, was also placed in Turner’s hand. The 
coat-of-arms was specially made at Her 
Majesty’s expense, and is shown in the 
photograph here reproduced. We should 
mention that after this interesting incident, 
the name of Mr. Turner’s hostelry was 
changed to “The Fox and Crown.” The 
coat-of-arms is now deposited in the 


Literary and 
Scientific Insti- 
tution at High- 


gate, where it 
has been photo- 
graphed for this 
article by _per- 
mission of Mr. 
Henry Holt, the 
librarian. 

Perhaps the 
most imposing 
pageant of the 
first year of the 
reign was the 
young monarch’s 
visit to the City 
on November = 
oth, 1837. In vecewer> iy ean 
the very interest- 
ing old print 
shown here, the 
Royal cortége is 
seen passing St. 
Paul’s. Fabulous 
prices were paid 
for windows, precisely as in the case of 
the far more interesting celebration of this 
month. Every lamp-post, every tree, and 
every roof was alive with human _ beings. 
The Queen’s State coach was drawn by 
eight cream-coloured horses, and Her 
Majesty was attended by the Duchess of 
Sutherland, Mistress of the Robes, and the 
Earl of Albemarle, Master of the Horse. 
The Queen wore a pink satin robe shot with 
silver, and a superb tiara of diamonds. There 
were in all fifty-eight carriages. 

In St. Paul’s Churchyard a pavilion had 
been erected for the accommodation of 730 
boys from Christ’s Hospital. We learn that 
by ancient custom the Bluecoats possessed 
the privilege of addressing the Sovereign when 
he or she came into the City as a guest of 
the Corporation. The dinner was provided 
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COAT-OF-ARMS PRESENTED BY THE QUEEN TO THE LANDLORD OF THE 
“FOX AND CROWN.” 








from the London Tavern, at a cost of 
41,400, plus £571 17s. 6d. for wine, exclu- 
sive of the wine used at the Royal table, 
which was presented, and was peculiar. The 
admission ticket was a work of art, and the 
bill-of-fare stupendous. The plate in the 
banqueting-hall was estimated to be worth 
nearly £ 400,000. 

We must now pass to the great day of the 
Coronation, June 28th, 1838. In this con- 
nection we must draw attention to Sir George 
Hayter’s famous picture, which is reproduced 
asthe frontispiece, and of which more hereafter. 
The Abbey was thrown open at five o’clock, 
and out of con- 
sideration for the 
breakfastless 
peers and peer- 
esses, the his- 
torical fane was 
turned into a 
restaurant, 
twenty-six tables 
being con- 
veniently placed 
throughout the 
Abbey. Mr. 
William Mason, 
of St. James’s 
Street, secured 
the refreshment 
contract, “ posi- 
tively for one 
day only” — as 
the circus bills 
say. 

The points of 
interest in con- 
nection with the 
Queen’s Corona- 
tion are all but innumerable. Of course, 
the Sultan was very much to the fore with 
a “letter of felicitation,” 36in. long and 
from 3in. to 4in. broad. This letter was 
inclosed in a crimson bag richly embroidered 
in gold, and provided with a tassel and string. 
A few words as to the price of seats to view 
the procession on this occasion may -be 
interesting. It must be said at once, that 
prices ruled rather low, at any rate, by com- 
parison with those obtaining in the Diamond 
Jubilee of 1897. According to position, 


seats fetched from ros. to five guineas; many 
persons let the front of their house for sums 
ranging from £50 to £300. Of course, there 
were speculators who dabbled in “ Corona- 
tions” ; to one of these was let the front of 
the house lately occupied by the Reform Club, 
in Pall Mall. 


The price was #200, and the 























From an] 


shrewd speculator realized upwards of £500. 
It may be questioned whether the Coronation 
will ever be eclipsed as a pageant. The 
jewels on the Hungarian costume of the 
Austrian Ambassador were worth half a 
million of florins, and he wore 16,o00-florin 
boots. 

Funny incidents there were in plenty. 
Poor old Lord Rolle, in attempting to ascend 
the steps of the throne, fell back on to the 
floor, and distinguished foreigners subse- 
quently reported gravely to their countrymen 
that the Lords Rolle held their title on 
condition of performing this feat at every 
coronation ! 

We are all more or less familiar with 
the story of the terrific scramble for the 
Coronation medals, and the exhausted ladies 
sitting and lying in dust half a foot deep. In 
those days they did not manage pageants as 
we do. There were no “dress rehearsals,” 
and very little system ; consequently, serious 
hitches occurred, and there were many 
people who wished they hadn’t left their 
own homes. The allotting of admission 


tickets to the Abbey caused much _ heart- 
Thomas 


burning, as might be expected. 
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THE QUEEN PASSING ST. PAUL'S, NOVEMBER 9TH, 1837. 
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(Old Print. 


Campbell, the poet, sent a witty little note to 
the Earl Marshal, suggesting that since 
“there was a place in the Abbey called Poets’ 
Corner, perhaps room might be found in it 
for a poor living poet.” In the evening, 
many of the theatres were opened 
gratuitously by Royal command, £400 being 
paid for this performance to each of the 
larger houses. 

Now let us turn for a 
afterwards Sir. George—Hayter’s great 
historical picture of the Coronation. The 
artist was authorized to select and occupy 
during the ceremony that position near the 
altar in the Abbey which he had fixed upon 
as best calculated for his purpose, and here 
he drew the details for the original sketch. 
The design, composition, and colouring 
delighted the Queen and Court. Of course, 
Her Majesty and all the other members of the 
Royal Family, as well as the ladies and great 
officers of State, gave Hayter many sittings. 
Her Majesty, needless to say, took more 
interest in this picture than in any other that 
ever concerned her. There was not a single 
jotting made by Hayter that was not submitted 
for her approval and most carefully inspected. 


moment to Mr. 
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homage no hard- 
ship, I assure thee. 
It was a fair, soft, 


delicate little 
e«,| hand.” 
“ Her hands,” 


AS 


es 


4. tam 


says Leslie, “are 
very pretty — the 
backs dimpled, 
and the fingers 
delicately shaped.” 

Among Sir 
George Hayter’s 
memoranda we 
found a pencil 


sketch of the 
Queen’s head, 
shown on next 
page; it was ap- 
parently dashed 
off in a moment, 
| and as a likeness 


was wholly admir- 





NOTED BY 
PICTURE. 


MAJESTY S PERSON, 
CORONATION 


MEASUREMENTS OF HER 


We here reproduce a very human document, 
none other than the Court painter’s original 
memoranda of the measurements of the 
Queen’s person. ‘These notes 
course, made on the spot, in the 
presence, and Her Majesty took very great 
interest in the measurements. These memo- 
randa of Hayter’s, together with most of the 
other priceless relics and memoranda, we 
have had the felicity of handling in this 
office. It will be seen in the above measure- 
ments that the Court painter was very 
particular as to detail. Notice the “chin to 
peak of stays or ceinture, 15in.”; again, 
“knee to heel, 1 foot 5 and 3in.” 

Here is a very interesting little sketch of 
Her Majesty’s hand by Sir George Hayter, 
which was also found among the memoranda 
of the great Coronation picture. In 
another place the artist has set down 
the width of Her Majesty’s hand 
25¢in. 

Just after the Queen’s accession, 
Joseph Sturge, the eminent Quaker 
philanthropist of Birmingham, had to 
interview her as one of a delegation. 
He thus describes her: “A_ nice, 
pleasant, modest young woman ; grace- 
ful, though a little shy, and on the 
whole comely.” “Did you kiss her 
hand?” he was asked. “Oh, yes,” 
was the reply, “and found that act of 


Queen’s 


were, of 


| able. Speaking 
aa a the Communion’ t 
SIR GEORGE HAYTER FOR THE - ’ 
will interest many 
to know something 
of the Imperial State crown, which was 


specially made for the Queen’s Coronation. 
The Royal jewellers (Messrs. Rundell and 
Bridge) offered a prize of #100 for the best 
design for the crown. Of course, hundreds 
of people competed. The model in wax, 
which is shown, has a particularly interesting 
















EEN'S HAND. 





A STUDY OF THE 
From a Sketch by Sir George Hayter. 
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history. It seems 
that in a certain 
street in Soho there 
lived an elderly man 
who had been a 
scene painter or 
something of that 
kind at the Opera 
House during the 
Laporte régime. His 
daughters made the 
plume head-dresses 
for the Court ladies. 
One of the girls, 
who possessed real 
artistic ability, re- 
solved to enter the 
competition for the 
design of the new 
crown. Only the 
circular base non- 
plussed her a little. 
The father, a man of resource, and anxious 
to help his daughter, took the lid of a small 
saucepan, knocked off the top and presented 
the ring of block tin to the girl, who pro- 
ceeded to cover it with wax. 

In due time this identical model was sent 
in for inspection by the Royal jewellers, but 
was returned later on — “declined with 
thanks.” Subsequently the winning design 
was published in an illustrated newspaper, 
and the moment she saw it, Miss—— thought 
she recognised a very strong likeness to her 
own rejected model! Representations were 
made to Messrs. Rundell and Bridge, but in 
vain. The disappointed girl was then per- 
suaded by her father to put her rejected model 
in the window, so that their aristocratic 
Court patrons 
might see and in- 
quire about it. 

The rumour 
spread that the 
Royal jewellers 
had used without 
payment the 
design sent in by 
an obscure Court 
plumassiere. The 
case was about to 
be brought into 
court, when 
Messrs. Rundell 
and Bridge com- 
promised the 
matter by paying 
the young lady a 
sum of £20. 








SKETCH OF THE QUEEN'S HEAD, BY SIR GEORGE HAYTER. 


MODEL FOR THE QUEEN'S CROWN, 
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S| Anyone desirous 
of obtaining © still 
further details about 
this interesting story 
should apply to Mr. 
E. Draper, of 3, 
Vincent Square, 
Westminster. Mr. 
Draper has the 
model in his posses- 
sion, and to him we 
are indebted for the 
above details, as 
well as for permis- 
sion to photograph 
the curiosity. In our 
presence Mr. Draper 
took a magnet and 
demonstrated with 
it to show the pre- 
sence of the sauce- 


pan lid ring in the , 


base. Next is reproduced a photo. of the 
Imperial State crown itself(the work of Messrs. 
Rundell and Bridge) which was used at the 
Queen’s Coronation. General Sir Frederick 
Middleton very kindly helped our artist to 
secure this photo. in the Jewel House at the 
Tower of London. The old crown worn by 
George IV. and William IV. was broken up ; 
it weighed 7lb., and so was something of a 
burden. The Queen’s crown weighs but 
3lb. It is composed of hoops of silver, 
inclosing a cap of deep blue velvet. The 
hoops are covered with precious stones, and 
are surmounted by a ball covered with small 
brilliants, and having a Maltese cross of 
brilliants on top of it. The value of the 
jewels is estimated at £112,760. 





STATE CROWN USED AT THE QUEEN'S CORONATION. 
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THE QUEEN IN HER CORONATION ROBES, 
From the Painting by Sir David Wilkie, R.A. By apecial permission of the Rev. Canon the Marquis of Normanby. 


The picture by Sir David Wilkie, R.A., to photograph it for reproduction by special 
which is here reproduced for the first permission of the Rev. Canon the Marquis 
time, hangs in the gallery at Bridgwater of Normanby, to whose charming courtesy 
House, St. James’s, and we were allowed the writer is greatly indebted. 














, A long letter from 
Lord Normanby lies 
before us as we 
write; it is all about 
this little-known 
painting. “‘ Wilkie’s 
picture of the Queen 
in her Coronation 
robes,” says Lord 
Normanby, ‘‘was 
given by her to my 
grandmother, the 
Marchioness of Nor- 
manby, when my 
grandfather was Am- 
bassador at Paris, 
1846-54. It was 
originally intended 
by the Queen for 
the Embassy at 
Paris, where it was 
to be hung. I be- 
lieve the Queen did 


not think it like her, [izium SE Se 
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Queen’s Coronation. 
Just look at this 
quaint, old, poke 
bonnet, now in the 
possession of Miss 
Emma Macey, of 
7, Holland Road, 
Kensington. “The 
only information I 
am able to give you 
respecting the poke 
bonnet,” writes Miss 
Macey, “is that it 
was worn by my 
grandmother on the 
day of the Queen’s 
Coronation. I have 
only had it ten years, 
but an aunt of mine, 
in whose possession 
it was until that time, 
can remember being 
with my grandmother 
when she bought it, 


; 


eT RE ee S| 





and consequently 
sent another picture 
to the Embassy at Paris. Her Majesty then 
made over this picture to my grandmother, 
‘on condition that she was to tell her grand- 
children it was not a bit like her.’ I have 
the Queen’s letter among many others, in 
which she says what I have quoted. The 
worth of the picture consists in its being the 
only one for which the Queen sat to Wilkie. 
I have heard that Wilkie copied this picture, 
though I have never seen a copy of it.” 
Describing the Queen, Wilkie © himself 
writes, rhapsodically: “She is eminently 
beautiful, her features nicely 
formed, her skin smooth, her 
hair worn close to her face, 
in a most simple way, glossy 
and clean-looking. She appoints 
a sitting once in two days,” he 
goes on to say, “and she 
never puts me off.” Every- 
body knows that the Queen has 
always been a very model of 
regularity and punctuality. 
Curiously enough, one of the 
very first portraits that the 
Queen sat for after her acces- 
sion, if not ¢he very first, was 
painted by Mr. Thomas Sully, 
an American artist sent over 
specially to execute the work. 
By the way, scattered up 
and down the country are all 
kinds of curious relics of the 


POKE BONNET WORN AT THE QUEEN'S CORONATION, 


and also going with 
her to some seats in 
the Strand to view the procession. Of 
course the bonnet originally had strings, 
and I believe some trimming inside the 
brim.” 

The solid silver jug and beaker shown in 
the next photograph are unique souvenirs 
of the Queen’s accession, which event 
apparently stimulated all classes to a high 
pitch of enthusiasm. It seems that a certain 
noble lord, whose name we are requested to 
suppress, collected, in view of the Queen’s 
accession, a complete set of silver coins, one 





SILVER JUG AND BEAKER CONTAINING “ 37 COINS OF ENGLISH HISTORY.” 
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for every English 
ruler since William 
the Conqueror. 
The last of the 
set was a rare 
crown-piece struck 
to commemorate 
Her Majesty’s ac- 
cession. When 
the collection was 
complete, his lord- 
ship had this jug 
and beaker speci- 
ally made, and 
pierced with holes 
to receive the 
coins in chrono 
logical order, the 
Victorian crown 
piece capping the 
whole collection, 
by being let into 
the lid of the jug. 
In the middle of 
the top row of 
coins in the beaker 
will be seen a 
“godless” two 
shilling piece, so 
called because the 
word “ Dieu” was 
left out in the 
motto. These 
curiosities are now 


to be seen at the beautiful 
Messrs. Lambert, the famous silversmiths, 
On the rim beneath 


of Coventry Street, W. 
the jug is this inscrip 
tion: “This tankard, 
weighing 27 ounces 10 
pennyweights, was made 
to receive 37 coins of 
English history.” 

We next come, of 
éourse, to the Queen’s 
marriage. Here is a 
most interesting photo- 
graph of the Prince 
Consort—the last one 
taken before his un- 
timely death. We 
gather from Mr. H. N. 
King, the owner of 
the copyright, that four 
photos. were taken at 
this memorable sitting, 
which was given on 
June 21st, 1861. Of 
the Queen at this 
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PORTRAIT TAKEN OF THE PRINCE CONSORT. 


From a Photo. by H. N. King. 


old shop of lication as 
MAGAZINE. 
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THE QUEEN PRESENTED BY HER 
MAJESTY TO LADY LYTTELTON, 
By special permission of the Queen. 





period much has 
been said and 
written ; certainly 
she was very 
charming, as. is 
evidenced by the 
beautiful minia- 
ture here repro- 
duced. This 
miniature belongs 
to the Hon. Caro- 
line Lyttelton, of 
21, Carlton House 
Terrace. There 
is an_ inscription 
on the back stat- 
ing that it was 
presented to the 
Lady Dowager 
Lyttelton “by her 
sincere friend, 
Victoria R.” We 
quote here from 
the Hon. Miss 
Lyttelton’s very 
courteous _ letter: 
“Miss Lyttelton 
has much _plea- 
sure in giving 
permission for a 
photograph to be 
done of her min- 
iature of the 
Queen, for pub- 


requested in THE STRAND 
The delay in her answer has 
been caused by the necessity of obtaining 


Her Majesty’s per- 
mission.’’ Lady 
Frederick Cavendish, 
Miss Lyttelton’s aunt, 
gave the greatest as- 
sistance to our photo- 
grapher. 

Lady Frederick 
Cavendish was also 
kind enough to send 
the writer the follow 
ing notes: “Sarah 
Lady Lyttelton was 
appointed Lady-in 
Waiting to the Queen 
in 1838 and governess 
to the Royal children 
in May, 1842. She 
resigned her post on 
account of family 
claims in December, 
1850. She was honoured 




















SPRIG OF ORANGE BLOSSOM FROM THE QUEEN'S 
BRICAL BOUQUET. 


by the intimate friendship and affection 
of both the Queen and the Prince 
Consort throughout these years, and re- 


many gracious proofs of Her 
Majesty’s kindness and appreciation, of 
which this miniature is one. Miss Lyttel- 
ton is the only surviving child of. Sarah 
Lady Lyttelton.” 

Elsewhere we have mentioned the name 
of the Marquis of Normanby, of whose 
kindly courtesy it is impossible to say 
too much. The Marchioness, Lord Nor- 
manby’s grandmother, was the Queen’s 
favourite Lady. She was also one of 
the very first to be affected by the 
famous regulations anent the “ Queen’s 
Women.” Naturally, Lord Normanby pos- 
sesses many unique relics and mementos 
of the Queen. 

Here, for instance, is a 
blossom from the 
Queen’s bridal 
bouquet. This, 
together with other 
relics, was photo- 
graphed at Lord 


Normanby’s house 
Vol. xiii.—78 


ceived 


sprig of orange 
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within the precincts. of Windsor Castle ; 
tied to the stem of the sprig is the little 
inscription here shown in the Queen’s 
own handwriting — “ The Marchioness 
of Normanby.” Lord Normanby, by the 
way, has large despatch-boxes full of letters 
from the Queen, covering many, many 
years. These will doubtless be prized by 
some future historian.” 

A lock of the Queen’s hair and a 
Bible - marker woven out of her hair 
are next seen. It may give some idea 
of the value set upon 


these, when we mention that this lock 
of hair and _ Bible-marker are insured 
for £450. ‘The Marquis himself arranged 
them upon our photographer's screen. 


“The Queen,” remarked Lord Normanby, 
“evidently promised the lock of hair 
to Lady Normanby,” for here is an in- 
scription in Her Majesty’s hand- 
writing: “I hope you will think 

me as good as my word.” 
The wonder is, indeed, how the 


Queen remembered anything in the 
exciting time 
ing her marriage. 


immediately preced- 
Among Lord Nor 
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3 
LOCK OF THE QUEEN'S HAIR AND BIBLE-MARKER WOVEN OUT OF HER HAIR. 


such relics as. 
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the Queen’s wedding. It belongs to 
Miss Emma Wallington, of 48, St. 
George’s Avenue, Tufnell Park, N. 
This consists of five of the smaller 
patterns of Honiton late from Her 
Majesty’s wedding dress, mounted on 
a piece of net, which was originally 
intended for the crown of a baby’s 


bonnet: These scraps of lace are 
exactly as they came from the lace- 
worker’s hands. 
Here are some notes as to the bride- 
groom’s personal appearance made by | 


one who stood near him during the 
marriage ceremony: “ Prince Albert 
is most charming; his features are 
regular ; his hair, pale auburn of silken 
and_ glossy -quality; eyebrows well 
defined and thickly set; eyes blue 
and lively, nose well proportioned, 
i 6d odeome mouth, tecth perfectly bene- 

tiful, small moustachios, downy com- 
manby’s relics may also be seen the pin-  plexion. He carried a Bible bound in green 
cushion used by Her Majesty on the day velvet, and he had only just recovered from 
of her Coronation, in the robing-room the sea-sickness occasioned by his journey 
at Westminster Abbey. Here it is. The from Germany.” ‘The Queen’s responses, 
V.R. and the coat-of-arms are in though full of softness and music, were 
Honiton lace. ‘The Queen also gave to the audible in the remotest corner of the Chapel 
Marchioness of Normanby a blue enamelled Royal, St. James’s. In saying “I will,” 
ring set with opals and diamonds. ‘This ring we are told she accompanied the expression 
was given to Lady Normanby incommemora-__ with a glance at His Royal Highness which 
tion of the Queen’s wedding, the date of convinced all who beheld it that her heart 
which is inscribed inside. Ob- 
viously, Her Majesty does not 
believe in the traditional ill-luck 
which opals are supposed to bring. 
The Queen’s bridal-veil was of 




















OPAL RING PRESENTED BY THE 
QUEEN TO THE MARCHIONESS 
OF NORMANBY., 

















Honiton lace-—ever her favourite. 
The cost of the lace on her ‘dress 
alone was £1,000 ; it was specially 
made, and more than 200 persons 
were at work upon it for eight 














' ; ‘ > sic 
months! Here is another relic of HONITON LACE FROM HER MAJESTY’S WEDDING DRESS. 
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was with the words. The drawing reproduced 
on page 619 belongs to Mrs, C. E. M. Drum- 
mond, 3, Hornton Street, Kensington. Mrs. 
Drummond tells us that this drawing was 
made in. the chapel during the Queen’s 
wedding by one 
of the Ponsonby 
family, and it is 
very unlike the 
formal State pic- 
tures. Of course, 
Sir George 
Hayter was com 
missioned, to 
paint a great 
picture _illustrat- 
ing the Queen’s 
wedding, and 
equally of course 
he commenced 
to prepare his 
interesting 
memoranda. 
There came into 
our possession a 
certain square eat a 
piece of paper, oe 
which was folded 
over triangularly 
and marked 
down the edge 
by Hayter him- 
self. This piece 
of paper, which is 
here reproduced 
half-size, bears 
the following 
inscription: 
“ Marked from 
the face of His 
Royal Highness 
Prince Albert. 
G. H., March 
25th, 1840.” Of 
course, Hayter 
had placed the 
edge of the 
paper down the 
middle of the 
Prince’s face, 
and then marked 
the exact -posi- 
tion of each feature. On another scrap of 
paper the great painter made the following 
notes by way of a key to these marks :— 
H.R.H. Prince Albert: Head 9}. Hair of fore- 
head to c. (chin) 73. Corner of eye to nostril 1. 
Top of «.b. (eyebrow) to nostril nose 2}. Top of 
e.b. (eyebrow) to mouth 3} 4. Top of eb. 
(eyebrow) to chin 54. 














THE COURT PAINTER'S 
MEASUREMENTS OF THE 
PRINCE CONSORT'S FACE, 
REDUCED TO HALF-SIZE. 








The signatures of Her Majesty and Prince 
Albert in the marriage register are very 
interesting. The name of the Queen is 
given as Alexandrina Victoria Guelph, while 
that of the Prince Consort was Francis 
Albert Augustus Charles Emmanuel Busici. 
Then follow the attestations of the Duke of 
Sussex and twenty-nine other persons. The 
attestation-book, bound in rich purple, and 
filled with special memoranda of Royal 
nuptial ceremonies for many generations 
past, is now in the custody of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. Among the witnesses 
of the Queen’s wedding, by the way, was the 

Duke of Wellington, and it is 
an interesting fact that his sig- 
nature also appears in the 
attestation of her birth. 

The married life of the Queen 
is perfectly well known. Though 
possessing many accomplish- 
ments, her 
favourite 
pastime was 
riding, and in 
this connec- 
tion we may 
mention a 
very  interest- 
ing relic which 
belongs to 
Colonel A. 
Meyer, of 47, 
St. Charles's 
Square, Not- 
ting Hill, W. 
This is a hoof 
of the Queen’s 
favourite horse 
Hammon. It 
is mounted 
in gold as an 
inkstand, and it is insured for 
£2,400. Colonel Meyer writes : 
“This hoof was presented to 
my father, the late Mr. William 
Meyer, who was gentleman rider to the 
Queen.” On the lid of the inkstand is the 
following inscription :— 

HAMMON, 
By Askalon, an Arab, 
Out of Doris, a German mare ; 
Foaled at 
Trakehnen, in Prussia, in 1834, 
And preserted by 
THE KING OF PRUSSIA 
To 
Her Majesty QUEEN VICTORIA 
In 1844. 
Died 5th August, 1861, 


























GOLD-MOUNTED INKSTAND MADE FROM HOOF OF THE 
QUEEN'S FAVOURITE HORSE. 


At Buckingham Palace, at 1.40 p.m. on 
the 21st of November, 1840, the Princess 
Royal was born, and she was christened on 
the 1oth of February, 1841, in the throne- 
room at Buckingham Palace. 
The baptismal font, new for the 
occasion, was very elegant in 
form and, exquisitely finished. 
We are able to reproduce here 
a photograph of this font, taken 
specially for this article at 


Windsor. In this font has been 
baptized every one of Her 
Majesty’s children. We may 
mention here, by the way, that 
the expenses incurred in con- 
nection with the christening 
ceremony of the Prince of 


Wales and the subsequent fes- 
tivities amounted to about 
£200,000. The present Crown 
jewellers, Messrs. R. and S. 
Garrard and Co., of the Hay- 
market, very kindly send us the 
following information: “ This 
font was made by our pre- 
decessors, Messrs. Rundell and 
Bridge, and the only descrip- 
tion we have of it is that set 
forth in the inventory of Crown 
plate in the Lord Steward’s 
department. This description 
is as follows: A richly chased 
silver-gilt font with lotus border 
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FONT IN WHICH ALL THE ROYAL CHILDREN WERE BAPTIZED. 
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on triangular stand, with three cherubs 
with lyres.” 

Speaking of the christening of his _first- 
born, Prince Albert writes to the Dowager 
Duchess of Gotha: “The christening went 
off very well; our little daughter behaved 
with great propriety and like a Christian. 
She was awake, but did not cry at all, and 
seemed to crow with immense satisfac- 
tion at the lights and brilliant uniforms ; 
for she is very intellectual and observant.” 
She was indeed, and we hope hereafter to 
show for the first time many very interesting 
specimens of the Princess Rogyal’s talent, 
She always had a taste for drawing, by the 
way, and we are able to reproduce one of 
her very early sketches. This little drawing 
is the more interesting, in that it is supposed 
to represent the Queen, who actually sat for 
it (or rather stood for it) patiently to her 
little daughter, who wanted ever so badly to 
impersonate for the nonce one of the Court 
painters. 

The Queen has always been passionately 
fond of music ; she, was blessed with a good 
ear and an agreeable voice, and had the 
advantage of lessons from Lablache. During 
her residence at Brighton, several entertain- 
ments and musical soirées were given at the 
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7 “commanded” 
performances at 
orte or other of 
the Royal palaces. 
Next is repro- 
duced a very in- 
teresting old print, 
which forms the 
frontispiece of a 
most unique 
volume kindly lent 
us by Mr. Clement 
Scott. This book 
deals with Royal 
performances at 
Windsor and else- 
where, and is made 
up of private Royal 
programmes inter- 
leaved among the 
text of each play. 
In the picture 
shown, “ The Mer- 
chant of Venice” 
is being given in 
the Rubens Room 
at Windsor Castle. 
The date of this 
performance was 
Thursday evening, 
December 28th, 
1848. Her Majesty 
and Prince Albert 
and the Duchess 
of Kent, together 
with the ladies and 
gentlemen of the 








HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 


From an Early Sketch by) 


Pavilion, and she frequently gratified her 
guests by taking part in the performance. On 
one occasion the Queen sang the “ Preghiera ” 
from Costa’s opera of ‘“ Malek Adel,” her 
voice at that period being described as a pure 
soprano of considerable power, sweetness, 
and extent. Thanks to the courtesy of the 
Marquis of Normanby, we are also enabled 
to reproduce a most interesting programme 
of a perfectly private concert at Buckingham 
Palace. Here it will be‘seen that the Queen 
and Prince Albert sang a duet, taking their 
turn, in fact, with the great artistes and 
amateurs present. This programme was 
treasured by the Marchioness of Normanby, 
who it will be seen sang with the Queen and 
other ladies the Coro Pastorale, ‘“ Felice 
Eta.” 

The Queen has always been an ardent 
supporter of the drama, and has periodically 





ne Royal suite-in- 
waiting, sat on the 
raised platform in the apartment; and the 
other guests honoured with invitations to 
the entertainment were seated on either 
side on seats of crimson and gold satin 
damask. The performance commenced at 
eight o’clock—an hour earlier than the 
Royal entertainments of to-day. The four 
children who are depicted in front of the 
Queen are the Princess Royal, the Prince 
of Wales, Princess Alice, and Prince Alfred. 
The scene in progress on the stage is the 
“Trial Scene,” with Rogers as Antonio, 
Albert Wigan as Bassanio, Charles Kean as 
Shylock, and Mrs. Charles Kean as fortia. 
The volume whereof this picture forms the 
frontispiece was edited by Ben Webster, 
probably for the Queen herself. 
Royal performances at the various palaces 
have often been commemorated in a curious 
and ingenious fashion. Just consider for a 























moment the 
quaint little 
figures beneath 
the glass case 
shown in photo. 
reproduced on 
next page. This 
curiosity belongs 
to Mr. Edward 
Draper, who also 
owns the model 
of the crown 
hereinbefore de- 
scribed. The 
story of this 
quaint group is as 
follows: A pan- 
tomime called 
“Guy Fawkes” 
was written bya 
certain amateur, 
and only played 
That oc- 
casion, however, 
was before Her 
Majesty, Prince 
Albert, and 
several of the 
younger mem- 
bers of the Royal 
Family. In order 
to commemorate 
this unique 


once. 
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QUARTETTO, “ 04, Notte mare,” ie 
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PROGRAMME OF 


CONCERT AT WHICH THE QUEEN AND PRINCE 
CONSORT PERFORMED. 
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PERFORMANCE AT WINDSOR FIFTY YEARS AGO. 
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event, the players 
afterwards met at 
Rule’s renowned 
oyster shop in 
Maiden Lane. 
Here, in those 
days, might -be 
found John 
Everett Millais, 
then an artist on 
his road to fame 
and honour. 
Those who had 
played in “ Guy 


Fawkes” con- 
sulted with 
Millais and 


others as to the 
best way in which 
the perform- 
ance before Her 
Majesty might be 
commemorated, 
and it was at 
length decided 
that this group 
should be made, 
representing 
Knox Holmes as 
Guy and Albert 
Smith as Caéesdy. 
The whole of the 
figures are com- 


» 


[Old Print. 
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FIGURES MADE OUT OF LOBSTER SHELL 
PERFORMANCE BEFORE 


TO COMMEMORATE A 


entirely of lobster shell, and even 


is the natural fringe of the lobster. 








reign. The letters composing the name 
Victoria were displayed in red mullets, and 
the Order of the Garter in smelts. A 
stupendous codfish and a giant salmon 
served as the lion and the unicorn on this 
interesting occasion. 

Eminent actors who have played several 
times before the Queen and Royal Family 
usually receive from Her Majesty very hand- 
some souvenirs of the occasion. We are 
here enabled to reproduce a photograph of a 
magnificent silver salver presented by the 
Queen to Mr. Beerbohm Tree, in respect of 
a visit he paid to Balmoral on September 
24th, 1894. ‘The salver was photographed by 
our artist at Mr. Tree’s residence, 77, Sloane 
Street. 

Of course, it is a hopeless task to attempt in 
the brief space at our disposal any account of 
the march of civilization since Her Majesty’s 
accession. We think, however, that one 
glance at the curious picture next reproduced 
will speak volumes for the progress we have 
made during the Queen’s reign. . This quaint 
old print belongs to Mr. W. A. Baskcomb, of 
5, Talgarth Road, West Kensington. It 
depicts the launch at Woolwich of the 





SILVER SALVER PRESENTED BY THE QUEEN TO MR. BEERBOHM TREE. 


highly original device 
displayed by a Mr. Grove, fishmonger, of 


reminds us of 


Majesty’s birthday in the first year of her 





Trafalgar, a battleship of 120 guns, on 
June 2tst, 1841. The launching of this 
identical ship was one of the very first public 
ceremonies performed by the Queen after her 
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marriage. This quaint picture gives us on 
the extreme left a view of the ship before 
launching ; and then on the right, we see 
what she looked like after she had taken the 
water. The Queen and Prince Consort are 
seen in the middle of the picture. But does 
it seem possible, on looking at this reproduc- 
tion, that such a ship should have been 
launched during the Queen’s reign? Does 
it not rather seem to take us back two or 
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Prince’s cap. Lower down comes the “ eye- 
brow,” then the “corner of the eye,” then the 
“nose and mouth,” and lastly the mark 
where the dimpled little chin rested upon the 
paper. This is the actual size. 

The christening of the Prince of Wales, 
which was made a very imposing ceremony, 
took place on the 5th of January, 1842, 


in St. George’s Chapel, Windsor Castle. 
Luncheon followed in the White Breakfast 





PAB aed by Edens Meh, 


comm ree. 


From an) 


three centuries through English history, when 
“wooden walls” were the defence of Great 
Britain? We would ask even the least imagi- 
native reader to compare the vessel here 
depicted with those colossal cruisers, the 
Powerful and Terrible; or with one of Sir 
William White’s stupendous battle-ships of 
the Canopus class. 

We now pass to the christening of the 
Prince of Wales, and we are enabled to 
show an exact facsimile of one of Sir George 
Hayter’s interesting memoranda. It is 
evident that when engaged upon his his- 
torical picture of the christening of the Prince 
of Wales, the great painter took measure- 
ments of the baby’s face, much as he had 
measured that of the baby’s father a couple of 
years or so previously. On this scrap of paper 
are the measurements of “ His Royal Highness 
the Prince of Wales at three months fourteen 
days old.” Above is seen a little sketch with 
the note, “Seven and a half from shoulder 
to knuckles.” On the top right-hand corner 
is the mark showing the position of the baby 
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LAUNGH OF THE TRAFALGAR 120 GUNS AT WOOLWICH, JUNE 2!*16%. 


[Old Print. 


Room, and in the evening there was a grand 
banquet in St. George’s Hall. The display 
of plate was amazing, and there was one 
immense gold vessel more like a bath than 
anything else, and capable of containing 
thirty dozen of wine. The few months after 
this ceremony are said to have been the 
very happiest in Her Majesty’s life. 

The daily routine observed by the Royal 
pair has often been described. After the 
morning walk, they drew and etched a great 
deal together, and had the plates “ bit” in 
the house. We reproduce on page 627 an 
original sketch designed and etched by the 
Queen herself. Between five and six in the 
evening the Prince usually took the Queen for 
a drive ; and on the same page we reproduce 
the photograph of a char-d-bancs which has a 
history that is interesting in the highest 
degree. This carriage was practically designed 
by the Prince Consort on the lines of a 
vehicle he and the Queen had used while on 
the visit to Louis Philippe, at the Chateau 
D’Eu. The late Mr. Hooper, of the firm of 
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MEASUREMENTS OF THE BABY PRINCE OF WALES'S FACE, NOTED BY THE COURT PAINTER 


Adams and Hooper, was invited to confer with 
Her Majesty and the Prince as to carrying 
their ideas into practice. There was some 
difficulty, however, because while the French 
carriage was of great size and weight, the 
Queen’s ideal was a light, low-hung carriage, 
to be used with a pair of small horses, 


and driven by the Prince himself; Her 
Majesty sitting by his side. His Royal 
Highness next proceeded to design this 
char-a-bancs. Each of the three seats 
was to carry three persons, and each 
had its own separate folding steps. Screw 
brakes had long been in use on the 

















PERSONAL RELICS OF 


THE FIRST ETCHING DONE BY THE QUEEN AFTER HER MARRIAGE, 


Continent, and 
so the Prince 
Consort de- 
signed one for 
this carriage. 
He adopted a 
screw with a 
very rapid pitch, 
so that one turn 
of the handle 
immediately put 
pressure on the 
two hind wheels. 
This was the 
first brake of the 
kind ever used 
in England. A 
light movable 
roof was re- 
quired, and the 
fastenings of the 
canopy rods 
were copied from 
the Prince Con 
sort’s umbrella, 
he being a man 
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of most admirable resource and in- 
genuity. Then came the question 
of the material for the curtains. 
The Prince had in his mind the 
exact material he wanted, but he 
could not explain it to Mr. Hooper. 
At last his eye fell upon the Queen’s 
dress (she was standing by in the 
court-yard), and he said :— 

“Why, that is the material ; what 
is the name of it?” 

The Queen replied, “This is a 
waterproof Irish poplin cloak.” 

Immediately afterwards, Her 
Majesty sent into the Castle for a 
pair of scissors, and she requested 
Mr. Hooper to cut off a button-hole 
tab, which was to serve as a pattern. 
The char-a-bancs is now in the pos- 
session of Messrs. Hooper and Co. 
(Ltd.), of St. James’s Street. 

The Prince Consort never forgot 
those who worked with him towards 
the success of any venture in which 
he was interested. Next is depicted 
a magnificent Dresden vase _pre- 
sented by Prince Albert to Mr. (after- 
wards Sir William) Cubitt. The 
letter accompanying the presentation 
explains the circumstances. From 
the envelope, which is also shown, 
it is evident that this letter was 





CHAR-A-BANCS IN WHICH THE PRINCE CONSORT USED TO DRIVE THE QUEEN AND CHILDREN, 
Designed by the Prince Consort, 
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“franked.” Both letter 
and vase are now in the 


possession of Mr. William 
Cubitt, of Rumney House, 
Cardiff, who very kindly 
had both mementos pho- 
tographed specially for 
this article. 

The vase was presented 
to Mr. Cubitt by Prince 
Albert at the close of the 
Great Exhibition of 1851, 
in memory of their joint 
labours in connection 
with that Exhibition. His 
Royal Highness and Mr. 
Cubitt were necessarily 
brought into very close 
intimacy during the Ex- 
hibition, Mr. Cubitt being 
at that time President of 
the Institution of Civil 
Engineers; and in this 
capacity he was called 
upon to advise upon the 
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portant function is de- 
picted in the illustration 
which appears on the fol- 
lowing page, and which 
is from a unique old 
collodion transparency 
now in the possession of 


Mr. T. Fall, of 9, Baker 
Street. Palmerston is 
depicted on the extreme 
right. The Prince of 


Wales, a tali boy, is seen 
with his grandmother, the 


Duchess of Kent; and 
the Princess Royal, 
Princess Alice, Princess 


Helena, and many others 
are also seen in the front 
row. This quaint old 
photographic curiosity was 
taken by Mr. Watson, of 
Brighton, on a collodion 
wet plate, which took an 
extraordinarily long time 
to develop. Her Majesty 
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principally of cast 
iron and glass. 
Mention of the 
Great Exhibition of 
1851 naturally leads 
one on to speak of 
the opening of the 
Crystal Palace by the 
Queen and Prince 


Albert. This im- 
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ED FACSIMILE OF LETTER AND ENVELOPE FROM 


PRINCE CONSORT MAKING THE ABOVE PRESENTATION. 











she has since 
seen it, and ex- 
pressed her approba- 
tion. The exposure 
having been made 
while the address 
was being read, 
the whole party, 
fortunately, kept 
pretty still, 
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In 1854 came the declaration of war 
against Russia. In connection with this 
melancholy business we would draw atten- 
tion to the exceedingly interesting relic 
depicted in the accompanying reproduction. 
This is an arm-sling, made of chamois 
leather and tapes—the handiwork of the 
Queen herself. The sling belongs to Major- 
General John R. Hume, of Rock Lodge, 
Lynton, North Devon. Here is the General’s 
own account of the story: 

“On the 8th September, 1855, I was 
taking part in the attack on the Great Redan. 
A musket-ball presently smashed my left arm. 
I was nearly a month in bed before I was 
able to sit up. ‘Then I learned that General 
Simpson, the commander-in-chief, had received 
some slings worked by Her Majesty, and 
intended to be sent to the Crimea for the use 
of wounded officers. Sir James Simpson 
asked Brigadier-General Charles Windham 
if there was anyone to whom he would 
like to give a sling. General Windham 
said, ‘Yes, I should like to take one to 
Captain Jack Hume.’ Someone said, ‘ You 
mean Captain Robert Hume’ (the two 
brothers were in the Crimea, and both were 
wounded). But Windham replied, ‘ No, it 





ARM-SLING WORKED BY THE QUEEN FOR A WOUNDED CRIMEAN OF FICER. 
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would be of no use to him ’—he having been 
hit in the leg—‘I mean his brother ‘Jack, 
whose arm was broken.’ 

“General Windham brought the sling 
straight from head-quarters to my tent and 
gave it to me. I felt very proud at getting 
such a valuable gift; and I wore it at the 
very first levée I attended after returning to 
England. When going down on my knees 
to kiss the Queen’s hand, the hilt of my sword 
caught in this very sling and prevented my 
getting down. Her Majesty most graciously 
stepped forward and gave me her hand, 
murmuring some kind words to me as she 
helped me up. 

“In 1877, when I was quartered at Ports- 
mouth, I asked Sir Hastings Doyle, com- 
manding the division, if he thought he could 
obtain Her Majesty’s signature to the sling. 
He then very kindly sent it to Sir Henry 
Ponsonby at Balmoral, and Sir Henry 
took it to Her Majesty, who graciously 
acceded to my request, writing the follow- 
ing on a piece of parchment paper and 
gumming it on to the sling with her 
own hand: ‘ Worked by Victoria Reg. in 
1855.’” 

Thus we see oval label 
at the bottom 
of the sling 
was specially 
written and then 
pasted on by the 
Queen herself. 
It is an interest- 
ing fact that the 
moment Her 
Majesty caught 
sight of the sling 
in Sir Henry 
Ponsonby’s hands, 
she remembered 
and knew exactly 
what it was. 

A very pleasing 
international inci- 
dent occurred in 
December, 1856, 
when the Queen 
accepted from the 
American people 
the gift of the 
Resolute, one of 
the English ships 
which had gone 
to the North Seas 
in search of Sir 
John Franklin. 
The picture here 


that the small 
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shown depicts Her Maijesty’s visit to the 
Resolute at Cowes, to take over from the 
representatives of the American nation this 
very interesting gift. ‘The original is in the 
possession of Mrs. Collins Levy, of 7, 
Montague Road, Richmond - on - Thames. 
Pamphlets were prepared at the time, telling 
how the Arctic ship floated out to sea 
after being releas¢d from her long imprison- 
ment in the ice. The Aeso/ute, as we all 
know, was found by an American vessel 
and taken to America, where she was refitted 
after her original style, and then presented to 
the Queen. 

We now reproduce a very interesting 
pencil sketch by Her Majesty the Queen, 
which, of course, has never before been 
published. The drawing depicts an incident 
from Fenimore Cooper’s novel, “ The Bravo,” 
which was published in 1831, and dramatized 
in melodrama form by Buckstone two years 
later. This sketch belongs to Mr. Harry C. 
Bradshaw, of the Villa Gaston, Biarritz. Mr. 
Bradshaw writes: “It came into my posses- 
sion from my late father-in-law, Mr. A. Vail. 
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About the year 1836 or 1837 Mr. Van Buren 
was appointed American Minister at the Court 
of St. James. Mr. A. Vail, then quite a 
young man, accompanied him as first 
secretary. Later on, Van Buren was nomi- 
nated President of the United States, and 
Mr. Vail became American Chargé a’ Affaires 
in London. He was on very friendly 
terms in the house of the Duchess of 
Kent, and was asked by’ the young 
Princess Victoria to obtain for her certain 
autographs from America. This he did, 
and amongst those he secured was that 
of Cooper. In recognition of Mr. Vail’s 
services in this way, the Princess Victoria 
drew with her own hand this most interesting 
sketch ; afterwards signing it and giving the 
reference in “The Bravo.” 

Most of the remaining sketches belong to 
Mr. Edward Henry Corbould, R.I., of 
7, Trebovir Road, Earl’s Court. Mr. 
Corbould was drawing-master to the Royal 
children for more than twenty years. 
About the year 1851 he was a young 
the Institute, whose galleries 
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ORIGINAL SKETCH MADE BY THE QUEEN IN RETURN FOR FENIMORE CUOPER’S AUTOGRAPH. 








PERSONAL- RELICS OF THE QUEEN. 


were situated in 


Pall Mall opposite Marl- 


borough House. On one occasion the 
picture Mr. Corbould exhibited was a 
Biblical - subject, in which Christ figured. 
Oddly enough, he had to get a Jew to 


sit for Christ, and the very first question 
the sitter asked was, “ Vot vas the subjeck ?” 
Of course, the artist had to deceive him, and 
told him that the central figure was a high 
priest preaching in the Temple, or something 
of that kind. Well, one day, the Queen and 


the Prince Consort came to the gallery, and 
were greatly struck by Mr. Corbould’s picture. 
The Prince asked the artist several questions 
about it, and eventually 


bought it, this being | ‘ 

the very first picture | _— 

purchased by him in oe 
X 


this country. Not very Ot 
long afterwards Colonel : 
(afterwards Sir Charles) 
Phipps called upon Mr. 
Corbould at his house 
in Rutland Gate, and 
asked him if he would 
accept the post of 
drawing-master to the 
Royal children. Mr. 
Corbould commenced 
work at Buckingham 
Palace on the Duke 
of Connaught’s first 
birthday. “I remem- | 
ber,” he told us, “the 
Duke Wellington 
coming from | 
Apsley House and, pre 
senting the little Prince 
with a sword he had 
worn during the Penin- 
sular Campaign, saying: ‘Take this, my 
little Prince, for Jam sure you will become a 
soldier.” 

Mr. Corbould’s duties were curiously 
varied. They ranged from a drawing-lesson 
to the little Prince of Wales, to a design 
for a piece of plate, or even a little scene- 
shifting at very private theatricals, from which 
Her Majesty excluded even her own domestic 
servants. 

Here are reproduced two heads of the 
Prince Consort, sketched by the Queen 


of 


across 


rWO SKETCHES OF 


under the following circumstances. Some 
time after the death of Prince Albert, 
Mr. Corbould was at Balmoral, and the 


Queen asked him to paint a picture of her 


late husband, whom she _ wanted repre- 

sented as a warrior in armour. Corbould 

Suggested that His Royal Highness had 
Vol. xiii.—80 
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always figured as a “ Prince of Peace” rather 
than as a warrior, and the Queen liked the 
idea immensely. Still, Her Majesty did not 
quite give up the “warrior” idea. On seeing 
the rough sketch the Queen said, “ You 
haven’t made him drawing his sword.” “ No, 
your Majesty,” replied Mr. Corbould, quickly, 
“‘T have depicted him sheathing it, for he is 
a Prince of Peace.” It is an interesting 
fact that the Queen most carefully watched 
over the progress of this picture. At first 
she considered that Mr. Corbould was going 
all wrong. ‘ You're drawing his head,” 
she said, reproachfully, “ flat on one side 
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GUIDANCE, 


THE QUEEN FOR MR. 


and round on the other, like a bow; in 
fact, you are doing it like this.” And in a 
moment Her Majesty scribbled the sketch 
seen on the left-hand side. “Of course,” 
added the Queen, eagerly, “ it shou/d be like 
this.” And then, “while the feeling was at 
the end of her pencil,” she sketched the head 
on the right-hand side. 

A photograph of the resulting picture is 
next shown. “ After having painted the 
picture,” writes Mr. Corbould, “I took upon 
myself to design the frame, with which Her 
Majesty was good enough not to find fault. 
The texts in German were selected by me. 
I don’t know a word of German ; but with a 
German and also an English Bible I managed 
to do what I did, and what you can see for 
yourself.” 

The next sketch, also from the pencil of 
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“A PRINCE OF PEACE.” 
From the Painting by Mr. Edward H. Corbould, R.I. 


made under the 


the Queen herself, was 
following circumstances : 


Herne’s Oak, in Windsor Forest (im- 
mortalized by Shakespeare), was in danger of 
being cut and pulled to pieces by vandal 
visitors. At this, the Queen was _ sorely 
grieved, and she ordered the tree to be cut 
down and dragged within the Castle precincts. 
She then decided to have a cabinet made out 
of the wood of Herne’s Oak, which cabinet 


was to contain an edition of Shakespeare's 
Mr. Corbould was requested by Her 
Majesty to design two figures for the panels 
of the cabinet—Charles Kean as Macbeth 
and Mrs. Charles Kean as Lady Macbeth. 
“This is the size I want the figures,” said 
the Queen, and _ hastily ing a_ sheet 
of paper, she scribbled the figure seen in 
the reproduction. Mr. Corbould’s finished 
sketches were sent to Nuremberg, and from 


works. 
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them were prepared two porcelain plates, 
which were duly let info the doors of the 
cabinet. The Queen now possesses Mr. 
Corbould’s original drawings. 

Next is shown an elaborate figure picture 
by the Princess Royal. Her Royal Highness 
had the photograph, from which we repro- 
duce, specially taken, 
and it will be seen 
that round the narrow 
margin are some 
notes in her own 
handwriting, thus : 
“Entry of Boling- 
broke into London, 
historical episode, 
Richard the Second.” 
The Princess notes 
that this picture was 
“ painted in April and 
May, 1857.” 

“* Richard IT.’ was 
being performed at 
the Princess’s,”  re- 
marked Mr. Corbould 
to us, “and I remem- 
ber that the Princess 
Royal sent for me 
and told me that one 
of her ladies - in - 
waiting had declared 
that Ryder was astride 
of a stuffed horse. 





Lady and the 
Princess had quite an 
argument about it. 


‘Mr. Corbould,’ said 
the Princess, ‘ will 
you please go round 
to Mr. Ryder, give 
him my compliments, 
and ask him to prick 
his spurs into his 
horse’s flanks and 
make him curvet 
about the stage?’ 
Accordingly, I went 
behind the scenes 
and interviewed the 
great actor. He then 
took me on one side 
and said, earnestly, 
‘Look here, I'll be 
quite frank with you. Though my name is 
Ryder, God knows I’m no rider. All the 
time I am on that beast I am on thorns, 
and my prayers rise to Heaven when I 
get into the wings and am lifted off his 
bony back. It’s all very well for Kean ; 
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he can ride, and, besides, he rides his own 
horse.” 

We may remark here that the selection 
of tutors and preceptors for the Royal 
children never went by favour. In this 
connection we may narrate the very in- 
teresting story, told us by Mr. Corbould, 
respecting the engage- 
ment of Miss Hild- 
yard, for many years 
governess to the 
Royal children: “ Her 
Majesty happened to 
see a girl who pos- 
sessed most charming 
manners, and she 
asked who had charge 
of that young person’s 
education, Her 
Majesty was then 
told that the young 
lady was taught by 
the daughter of a 
clergyman, and that 
that clergyman had 
a very large family. 
Well, the Queen sent 
for Miss Hildyard, 
who, poor girl, was 
quite overcome when 
the Queen and Prince 
Albert entered the 
room. She was seen 
to turn round quickly, 
and would have fallen 
in a swoon had not 
the Prince supported 
her in his arms. As 
she came to, the 
Princess Royal, with 
exquisite tact, whis- 
pered in her ear, 
‘Miss Hildyard, 
dear, I have put your 
bonnet in your 
room.” 

There is, by the 
way, a truly remark- 
able story about the 
very first drawing 
ever exhibited in 
public by the Prin- 
cess Royal. Here is 
the story, now told for the first time: A 
certain fund was established for the relief 
of widows of officers who had fallen in the 
Crimea. A Mr. Hogarth, a print-seller in 
the Haymarket, asked Mr. Corbould whether 
he could procure a drawing by the Princess 
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From the Painting by) 


Royal, which might be exhibited and sold for 
the benefit of the fund. Corbould replied 
that he had not actually got a sketch by 
him, but he would speak to the Princess 
Royal about it. He did, and the Princess 
was simply horrified at the idea. She 
thought it would be infra dig. for her to 
exhibit a drawing done by herself. Up to 
that time no member of the Royal Family 
had dreamed of such a thing. Mr. Corbould 
pointed out how noble was the cause, where- 
upon the Princess said, “ Very well, I'll go 
and ask mamma.” She came back presently, 
and said to Mr. Corbould, ‘‘ Mamma says I 
may draw something, but it must not be 
anything political.” There and then, while 
Mr. Corbould waited, the Princess Royal 
made a sketch of a wounded Greek warrior 
attended by a maiden. On showing it to her 
drawing - master, that far-seeing gentleman 
remarked: “Why not turn the Greek warrior 
into a British grenadier? The public would 
understand that far more readily, and it 
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would appeal 
more directly to 
them.” 

The Princess 
instantly ran to 
the window with 
the sketch in her 
hand, and _ hastily 
clothed her war- 
rior in the requi- 
site busby and 
tunic, sketching in 
these from the un- 
conscious sentry 
who paced up 
and down outside 
the east front of 
the palace. The 
drawing was duly 
exhibited, and a 
book was placed 
in the gallery, in 
which intending 
purchasers entered 
the amount they 
were prepared to 
pay. 

Mr. Corbould 
himself resolved 
to possess the 
Princess Royal's 
sketch, and he 
would have given 
as much as forty 
guineas for it. 
On going to the 
gallery to inspect the book, however, he was 
astonished to find that the first offer was 
one of seventy-five guineas, followed by 
one of a hundred guineas, which in turn was 
eclipsed by a further offer of a hundred and 
twenty guineas. At twelve o'clock on a 
certain day, the person who had offered 
the highest sum was to claim the sketch. 
It was a certain wealthy banker, who 
might be seen at half a minute to 
the hour pacing nervously up and down 
the gallery. At length he could contain 
himself no longer. “Ladies and gentlemen,” 
he cried, “shall we see a work of art like 
this, done by the Princess Royal herself in so 
noble a cause—shall we see this, I say, going 
for a hundred and twenty guineas? I saya 
hundred and fifty guineas!” he cried, and 
again, still more enthusiastically, he shouted : 
“T say two hundred guineas!” And at this 
figure he bought the drawing. 

Next is seen a graceful and dainty sketch, 
made by the Princess Royal under excep- 
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You will 


? 


tionally interesting conditions. 
observe that she calls the sketch “a fancy.’ 
Down near the signature are the words: 
“For Mr. Corbould, January 11th, 1858. 
The last time.” The Princess meant the 
last time before her marriage. 

Mr. Corbould, whose name _ necessarily 
looms large in this article, is positively 
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by the Queen to prepare some little drawing 
which might be lithographed and distributed 
privately. The Princess chose her own 
subject, and many copies were duly litho- 
graphed from the original sketch. She had 
chosen the Parable of the Wise and Foolish 
Virgins, and she was one day showing Mr. 
Corbould a copy of the thing, and pointing 
out to him how skilfully she 
had placed the fen wise and 
ten foolish virgins. 


*T am sorry,” said Mr. 
Corbould, “but you have 
made a _ mistake, Princess ; 


there were only five wise and 
five foolish.” The dismay of 
the Princess knew no bounds, 
but at length she was struck 
with a brilliant idea. “I know 
what I'll do,” she said; “I'll 
knock out every alternate one | 
It is a pity,” she’ went on, 
“that I didn’t study the sub- 
ject before I started the 
design, for I have troubled 
myself with the study of every 
half-note of agony and grief.” 
‘ Of course, work done by 
the Royal Princesses could 
4 scarcely be expected to stand 
the critical examination of ex- 
perts. Mr. Corbould had one of 
the original lithographs of the 
sketch just described hanging 
over his mantelpiece in the 
drawing-room, and he was one 
day pointing out the beauties of 
the design to his carpenter, 
John Gales—an illiterate fellow, 
but very clever at his trade. 
“You see,” explained Mr. 
Corbould, “the foolish virgins 
are shut out — the door is 
slammed in their faces, as it 
were.” “And that ’ere was 
done by the Princess Royal !” 
mused the carpenter, quietly. 
“Well, all I can say is, I’m 
thunderin’ glad that door 
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LAST SKETCH MADE BY THE PRINCESS ROVAL BEFORE HER MARRIAGE. 


one of the most delightful and interesting 
men whom the present writer was ever 
privileged to meet. ‘To know him is a liberal 
education in matters Royal. He is a monu- 
ment of good sense, a mine of anecdote, and 
a miracle of diplomacy. Listen to this very 
interesting story about the eldest of his 
Royal pupils. The Princess Royal was asked 


wasn’t made by John Gales, 
‘cos if it was, I reckon I’d 
have it on my ’ands for some little time.” 
Ever since the exhibition and sale of the 
first drawing above-mentioned, the Princess 
Royal (Empress Frederick) has assisted in- 
numerable charities by means of her pencil 
and brush. ‘The oil-painting here reproduced 
illustrates this interesting trait. It shows a 
corner of the Palace at Potsdam, and it was 
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sent over from Germany by the Empress to 
Mr. Algernon Graves, the famous _print- 
seller of Pall Mall. ‘This painting was one 
of five studies in oil and water colours 
consigned by the Empress to Mr. Graves. 
The letter accompanying the pictures was 
substantially as follows : 

“ Dear Mr. Graves,—I want to help one of 
the charities here, but I don’t want to give 
a sum of money direct. I want to feel that 
whatever I give I have earned. Will you 
please sell these pictures for what they will 
fetch, and then send me a cheque ?” 

This Mr. Graves did; and the cheque 
was for a very consideralle amount. The 
pictures are now scattered all over the 
country. 

Let us now consider the Prince of Wales 
as an artist. ‘The water-colour drawing of 
“Faust” was done at Osborne (as the in- 
scription tells us) on the 15th May, ’58. 
This sketch belongs to Mr. Corbould. 

“At the drawing lessons,” said the latter 
gentleman to us, “the Prince of Wales was 
always full of ideas. And I should tell you 
here that the Royal children seldom copied 
things. A subject would be suggested, and 
I would commence it, leaving the young 
Prince or Princess to finish the drawing. 
One morning the Prince of Wales met me, 
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literally bursting with notions. ‘Tell you 
what we'll have this morning,’ he cried, 
excitedly ; ‘I’ve got the picture in my mind. 
We'll have a Jack Tar coming full pelt down 
a lane, with a big bull close behind him.’” 
“Certainly a spirited subject,” commented 
Mr. Corbould, drily. 

Here is another of this grand old man’s 
stories : “On reaching the Palace one morn- 
ing, the Prince of Wales showed me a drawing 
he had just finished. Napoleon was depicted 
on horseback levelling a pistol at the Duke 4 
of Wellington, who was advancing to cut 
down his great enemy. While I was looking 
at the drawing, who should come in but the 
Duke himself! ‘Why, the very man who 
can best criticise my drawing!’ cried the 
Prince. ‘Now, can you tell me who that is 
on the left?’ he went on, presenting the 
sketch to the Duke. ‘Well,’ replied the 
latter, deliberately, ‘judging from the waist- 
coat and the cocked hat, I should say it was 
meant for Napoleon.’ ‘ Right,’ said the Prince. 
‘ And who is the other figure?’ ‘ By the cut 
of the jib,’returned the Duke, calmly, ‘I should 
say it was myself.’ ‘Right again. Well, 
now, is the drawing accurate? That's what I 
want toknow.’ The Duke rose, put down the 
sketch, and thus impressively addressed the 
Prince of Wales: ‘ My boy, I’m going to tell 
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SKETCH OF “‘FAUST” BY THE PRINCE OF WALES. 


you something that the English people don’t 
seem to realize. I was sent out to keep 
Napoleon in check, but never in my life have 
1 set eyes on him! Once, in the midst of a 
battle, someone cried, “ Look! There’s 
Napoleon,” but before I could get the glass 
to my eye, the smoke from a field-gun had 
enveloped him.’ ” 

Next we show a graceful classic head by 
the Princess Alice. It hangs in Mr. Cor- 
bould’s drawing-room. This pupil of Mr. 
Corbould was ever ready to adopt new ideas 
and try experiments for her own very lively 
self. ‘The Queen and Prince Consort had 
bought a picture by Corbould, and in it the 
nimbus about a saint’s head was depicted 
covered with jewels, each painted in separately. 
The Royal couple commented much upon 
this in the Princess Alice’s hearing, and of 
course the next time the Princess saw her 
drawing-master, she wanted to know all about 
it. Mr. Corbould said that really there was 
nothing difficult or remarkable about the 
painting of jewels in this way, and he gave the 
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Princess Alice a demonstration all 
to herself. 

One day, some little time after the 
above incident, the Princess Alice 
met her drawing-master, and with 
an air of mystery and importance, 
remarked : “I’ve something to show 
you, Mr. Corbould, and I know 
you'll be pleased with it.” So say- 
ing, she produced a gorgeous water- 
colour sketch, depicting a knight on 
horseback. Both horse and knight 
were clothed in complete armour, 
and in the charger’s breast-plate 
glowed “a ruby at least as big asa 
soup-plate !” 

“ Now, I want your opinion upon 
this,” said the Princess, anxiously. 

“A candid opinion ?” 

“Oh, yes; a candid opinion; I 
wouldn’t give anything for a flattering 
opinion.” 

“Well, Princess,” returned Mr. 
Corbould, slowly, “I don’t know 
of any three kingdoms in this world 
which, when brought to the ham- 
mer, would realize the price of that 
ruby!” 

“ Mis —ter Cor — bould ex- 
claimed the little Princess, breath- 
less with delight. “I Anew you'd 
be pleased, but I didn’t expect such 
praise as that /” 
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CLASSIC HEAD, DRAWN BY THE PRINCESS ALICE, 
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Elsewhere we have remarked 
that the Royal children seldom 
copied things at their drawing 
lessons. Rather were they trained 
to be absolutely original and 
observant. No wonder, then, 
that the young Princes and 
Princesses took to sketching 
from life certain more or less 
picturesque people whom they 
met. The little water - colour 
here reproduced is by the Prin- 
cess Helena. It belongs to Mr. 
Corbould, who has it placed in 
a frame, with a portrait of the 
Princess, and an admission ticket 
to her marriage ceremony. 

This drawing depicts an 
Austrian Princess who happened 
to be staying at the Palace, and 
who expressly dressed herself up 
as a gipsy-—tambourine and all 

at the bidding of the youthful 
artist. 

The Princess Louise (Mar- 
chioness of Lorne), Mr. Cor- 
bould tells me, possessed artistic 
talent in a striking degree from 
a very early age. She was for 


ever taking notes at great 
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JOTTINGS BY THE PRINCESS LOUISE (MARCHIONESS OF LORNE). 





(The Princesse Helena 





functions, and on all possible 
occasions when likely material 
was to be obtained. She would 
cover reams of foolscap with 
jottings of the kind depicted 
here. The original of this is a 
scrap of paper belonging to Mr. 
Corbould, and it is covered with 
artistic memoranda for the pictures 
the Princess was always composing. 
It is interesting to study these 
jottings, and remember that at 
Kensington Palace there is a fine 
statue of the Queen set up which 
is entirely the work of the Princess 
Louise. The heads seen in the 
reproduction are, of course, por- 
traits of Ambassadors, Court ladies, 
and others whom the quick eye of 
the Princess marked out as likely 
subjects. 

The whole of the photographs 
in this article, excepting those 
otherwise acknowledged, were speci- 
ally taken by our own staff of 
artists, through the courtesy of the 
various owners of the relics and 
mementos. 














The Tragedy of the Korosko. 


By A. Conan DoyLe. 


CHAPTER III. 


} Mansoor?” cried Belmont, 
harshly. 
The dragoman made an 
effort to compose himself, 
and licked his dry lips before 





he answered. 

“TI do not know who they are,” said he, 
in a quavering voice. 

“Who they are?” cried the Frenchman. 
“You can see who they are. They are 
armed men upon camels, Ababdeh, Bishareen 
—Bedouins, in short, such as are employed 
by the Government upon the frontier.” 

“There are no friendlies upon this side 
of the river,” said the Colonel, abruptly. 
“There is no use in mincing matters. We 
must prepare for the worst.” 

But in spite of his words, they stood 
stock-still, in a huddled group, staring out 
over the plain. Their nerves were numbed 
by the sudden shock, and to all of them it 
was like a scene in a dream, vague, 
impersonal, and unreal. The men upon the 
camels had streamed out from a gorge which 
lay a mile or so distant on the side of the 
path along which they had travelled. Their 
retreat, therefore, was entirely cut off. It 
appeared, from the dust and the length of 
the line, to be quite an army which was 
emerging from the hills, for seventy men 
upon camels cover a considerable stretch 
of ground. Having reached the sandy 
plain, they very deliberately formed to the 
front, and then at the harsh call of a 
bugle they trotted forward in line, the 
parti-coloured figures all swaying and the 
sand smoking in a rolling yellow cloud at 
their heels. At the same moment the six 
black soldiers doubled in from the front with 
their Martinis at the trail, and snuggled 
down like well-trained skirmishers behind 
the rocks upon the haunch of the hill. 

And now suddenly the first stupor of the 
excursionists passed away, and was succeeded 
by a frantic and impotent energy. They all 
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ran about upon the plateau of rock in an 
aimless, foolish flurry, like frightened fowls in 
a yard. They could not bring themselves to 
acknowledge that there was no possible escape 
for them. Again and again they rushed to 
the edge of the great cliff which rose from 
the river, but the youngest and most daring 
of them could never have descended it. 
The two women clung one on each side of 
the trembling Mansoor, with a feeling that 
he was officially responsible for their safety. 
When he ran up and down in his desperation, 
his skirts and theirs all fluttered together. 
Stephens, the lawyer, kept close to Sadie 
Adams, muttering, mechanically, “ Don’t be 
alarmed! Don’t be at all alarmed !” though 
his own limbs were twitching with agitation. 
Monsieur Fardet stamped about with a 
guttural rolling of r’s, while the fat clergyman 
stood with his umbrella up, staring stolidly 
with big, frightened eyes at the camel-men. 
Cecil Brown curled his small, prim moustache, 
and looked white but contemptuous. The 
Colonel, Belmont, and the young Harvard 
graduate were the three most cool-headed 
and resourceful members of the party. 

“ Better stick together,” said the Colonel. 
“There’s no escape for us, so we may as 
well remain united.” 

“Suppose we hide the women,” cried 
Headingly. “They can’t know how many 
of us are here.” 

“ Admirable ! ” 
“ Admirable !” 

There was a part of the plateau which was 
invisible from the plain, and here in feverish 
haste they built a little cairn. There were 
many flaky slabs of stone lying about, and it 
did not take long to prop the largest of these 
against a rock, so as to make a lean-to, and 
then to put two side-pieces to complete it. 
The slabs were of the same colour as the rock, 
so that to a casual glance the hiding-place was 
not very visible. The two ladies were squeezed 
into this, and they crouched together, Sadie’s 
arms thrown round heraunt. When they had 
walled them up, the men turned with lighter 


cried Colonel Cochrane. 
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hearts to see what was going on. As they 
did so there rang out the sharp, clear crack 
of a rifle-shot from the escort, followed by 
another and another, but these isolated shots 
were drowned in the long, spattering roll of 
an irregular volley from the plain, and the air 
was full of the phit-phit-phit of the bullets. 
The tourists all huddled behind the rocks, 
with the exception of the Frenchman, who 
still stamped angrily about, striking his 
sun-hat with his clenched hand. Belmont 
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their camels, but a few had dismounted and 
were kneeling here and there—little shimmer- 
ing white spots against the golden background. 
Their shots came sometimes singly in quick, 
sharp throbs, and sometimes in a rolling 
volley, witha sound like a boy’s stick drawn 
across iron railings. The hill buzzed like a 
bee-hive, and the bullets made a_ sharp, 
crackling sound as they struck against the 
rocks. 


“You do no good by exposing yourself,” 





and Cochrane crawled down to where the 
Soudanese soldiers were firing slowly and 
steadily, resting their rifles upon the boulders 
in front of them. 

The Arabs had halted about five hundred 
yards away, and it was evident from their 
leisurely movements that they were perfectly 
aware that there was no possible escape for 
the travellers. They had paused to ascertain 
their number before closing in upon them. 
Most of them were firing from the backs of 








said Belmont, drawing Colonel Cochrane 
behind a large jagged boulder, which already 
furnished a shelter for three of the Soudanese. 
“A bullet is the best thing we have to 
hope for,” said Cochrane, grimly. “ What 
an infernal fool I have been, Belmont, not 
to protest more energetically against this 
ridiculous expedition! I deserve whatever I 
get, but it zs hard on these poor souls who 
never knew the danger.” 
“‘T suppose there’s no help for us?” 
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“Not the faintest.” 

“Don’t you think this firing might bring 
the troops up from Halfa?” 
“They'll never hear it. 
miles from here to the steamer. 
to Halfa would be another five.” 

“Well, when we don’t return, the steamer 
will give the alarm.” 

‘“* And where shall we be by that time ?” 

“Poor Norah! Poor little Norah!” 
muttered Belmont, in the depths of his 
grizzled moustache. 

The soldier next them had sat down 
abruptly, and leaned forward over his knees. 
His movement and attitude were so natural 
that it was hard to realize that he had been 
shot through the head. He neither stirred 
nor groaned. His comrades bent over him 
for a moment, and then, shrugging their 
shoulders, they snapped their breech-blocks 
upon two fresh cartridges. Belmont picked 
up the dead man’s 
Martini and his ammu- 57; 
nition-pouch. 

“Only three more 
rounds, Cochrane,” : 
said he, with the little 
brass cylinders upon 
the palm of his hand. 

“You're a famous 
shot, Belmont,” cried 
the Colonel. “ Don’t 
you think you could 
pick off their leader ?” 

“Which is he ?” 

“As far as I can 
make out, it is that 
one on the white camel 
on their right front. I 
mean the fellow who 
is peering at us from 
under his two hands.” 

Belmont thrust in his 
cartridge and altered 
the sights. “It’s a bad 
light for judging dis- 
tance,” said he. ‘‘ This 
is where the low point- 
blank trajectory of the 
Lee-Metford comes in 
useful. Well, we'll try 
him at five hundred.” 
He fired, but there was 
no change in the white 
camel or the peering 
rider. 

“Did you see any 
sand fly ?” 

“No, I saw nothing.” 


It is a good six 
From that 
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“IT fancy I took my sight a little too full.” 

“Try him again!” 

Man and rifle and rock were equally steady, 
but again the camel and chief remained un- 
harmed. The third shot must have been 
nearer, for he moved a few paces to the right, 
as if he were becoming restless. Belmont 
threw the empty rifle down, with an exclama- 
tion of disgust. 

“It’s this confounded light,” he cried, .and 
his cheeks flushed with annoyance. “If I 
had him at Bisley I’d shoot the turban off 

‘ him, but this vibrating glare means refraction. 
What’s the matter with the Frenchman ?” 

Monsieur Fardet was stamping about the 
plateau with the air of a man who has been 
stung by a wasp. “Scré nom! Scré nom!” 
he shouted, showing his strong white teeth 
under his black waxed moustache. He 
wrung his right hand violently, and as he did 
so he sent a little spray of blood from his 
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finger-tips. A bullet had chipped his wrist. 
Headingly ran out from the cover where he 
had been crouching, with the intention of 
dragging the demented Frenchman into a 
place of safety, but he had not taken 
three paces before he was himself hit 
in the loins, and fell with a dreadful crash 
among the stones. He staggered to his feet, 
and then fell again in the same place, 
floundering up and down like a horse which 
has broken its back. “I’m done!” he 
whispered, as the Colonel ran to his aid, and 
then he lay still, with his china-white cheek 
against the stones. When, but a year before, 
he had wandered under the elms of Cam- 
bridge, surely the last fate upon this earth 
which he could have predicted for himself 
would be that he should be slain by the 
bullet of a fanatical Mohammedan in the 
wilds of the Libyan desert. 

Meanwhile the fire of the escort had ceased, 
for they had shot away their last cartridge. 
A second man had been killed, and a third 

-who was the corporal in charge—had 
received a bullet in his thigh. He sat upon 
a stone, tying up his injury with a grave, 
preoccupied look upon his wrinkled black 
face, like an old woman piecing together a 
broken plate. The three others fastened 
their bayonets with a determined metallic 
rasp and snap, and the air of men who 
intended to sell their lives at a fancy figure. 

“ They’re coming!” cried Belmont, look- 
ing over the plain. 

“ Let them come !” the Colonel answered, 
putting his hands into his trouser-pockets. 
Suddenly he pulled one fist out, and shook 
it furiously in the air. “Oh, the cads! the 
confounded cads !” he shouted, and his eyes 
were congested with rage. 

It was the fate of the poor donkey-boys 
which had carried the self-contained soldier 
out of his usual c*lm. During the firing 
they had remained huddled, a pitiable group, 
among the rocks at the base of the hill. 
Now upon the conviction that the charge of 
the Dervishes must come first upon them, 
they had sprung upon their animals with 
shrill, inarticulate cries of fear, and had 
galloped off across the plain. A_ small 
flanking-party of eight or ten camel-men had 
worked round while the firing had been 
going on, and these dashed in among the 
flying donkey-boys, hacking and hewing with 
a cold-blooded, deliberate ferocity. One 
little boy, in a flapping Galabeeah, kept 
ahead of his pursuers for a time, but the long 
stride of the camels ran him down, and an 
Arab thrust his spear into the middle of his 
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stooping back. The small, white-clad corpses 
looked like a flock of sheep trailing over the 
desert. 

But the people upon the rock had no time 
to think of the cruel fate of the donkey-boys. 
Even the Colonel, after that first indignant 
outburst, had forgotten all about them. The 
advancing camel-men had trotted to the 
bottom of the hill, had dismounted, and 
leaving their camels kneeling, had rushed 
furiously onward. Fifty of them were 
clambering up the path and over the rocks 
together, their red turbans appearing and 
vanishing again as they scrambled over the 
boulders. Without a shot or a pause they 
surged over the three black soldiers, stamping 
them down under their hurrying feet, and so 
on to the piateau at the top, where an un- 
expected resistance checked them for an 
instant. 

The travellers, nestling up against one 
another, had awaited, each after his own 
fashion, the coming of the Arabs. The 
Colonel, with his hands back in his trouser- 
pockets, tried to whistle out of his dry lips. 
Belmont folded his arms and leaned against 
a rock, with a sulky frown upon his lowering 
face. Cecil Brown stood erect, and plucked 
nervously at the upturned points of his little, 
prim moustache. Monsieur Fardet groaned 
over his wounded wrist. Mr. Stephens, in 
sombre impotence, shook his head slowly, 
the living embodiment of prosaic law and 
order. Mr. Stuart stood, his umbrella still 
over him, with no expression upon his 
heavy face, or in his staring brown eyes. 
Headingly lay with that china-white cheek 
resting motionless upon the stones. His 
sun-hat had fallen off, and he looked quite 
boyish with his ruffled yellow hair and 
his unlined face. The dragoman sat upon a 
stone and played nervously with his donkey- 
whip. So the Arabs found them when they 
reached the summit of the hill. 

And then, just as the foremost rushed to 
lay hands upon them, a most unexpected 
incident arrested them. From the time of 
the first appearance of the Dervishes the 
fat clergyman of Birmingham had looked 
like a man in a cataleptic trance. He 
had neither moved nor spoken. But now 
he suddenly woke at a _ bound into 
strenuous and hervic energy. It may have 
been the mania of fear, or it may 
have been the blood of some Berserk 
ancestor which stirred suddenly in his 
veins ; but he broke into a wild shout, and, 
catching up a stick, he struck right and left 
among the Arabs with a fury which was more 
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savage than their own. One who helped 
to draw up this narrative has left it upon 
record that, of all the pictures which have 
been burned into his brain, there is none 
so clear as that of this man, his large 
face shining with perspiration, and his 
great body dancing about with unwieldy 
agility, as he struck at the shrinking, snarling 
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violence, they were hauled and pushed down 
the steep winding path to where the camels 
were waiting below. The Frenchman waved 
his unwounded hand as he walked. “ Vive /e 
Khalifa! Vive le Mahdi!” he shouted, until 
a blow from behind with the butt-end of a 

Remington beat him into silence. 
And now they were herded in at the base of 
the Abousir rock, this 
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savages. Then a spear-head flashed from 
behind a rock with a quick, vicious, upward 
thrust, the clergyman fell upon his hands and 
knees, and the horde poured over him to 
seize their unresisting victims. Knives 
glimmered before their eyes, rude hands 
clutched at their wrists and at their throats, 
and then, with brutal and unreasoning 






“HE STRUCK AT THE SHRINKING, SNARLING SAVAGES.” 


little group of modern 
types who had fallen 
into the rough clutch 
ates of the seventh century 
—for in all save the 
arms in their hands 
there was nothing to 
distinguish these men 
from the desert 
warriors who first 
carried the crescent 
flag out of Arabia. 
The East does not 
change, and the Der- 
vish raiders were not 
less brave, less cruel, 
or less fanatical than 
their forebears. They 
stood in a_ circle, 
leaning upon their 
guns and spears, and 
looking with exultant 
eyes at the dis- 
hevelled group of 
captives. They were 
clad in some approach 
to a uniform, red tur- 
bans gathered around 
the neck as well as 
the head, so that the 
brown face looked out 
of a scarlet frame ; 
yellow, untanned 
shoes, and white 
tunics with square 
brown patches let 
into them. All carried 
rifles, and one had a 
small discoloured 
bugle slung over his 
shoulder. Half of them were negroes, fine, 
muscular men, with the limbs of a jet 
Hercules ; and the other half were Baggara 
Arabs, small, brown, and wiry, with little, 
vicious eyes, and thin, cruel lips. The 
chief was also a Baggara, but he was a taller 
man than the others, with a black beard 
which came down over his chest, and a pair 
of hard, cold eyes, which gleamed like glass 
from under his thick, black brows. They 
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were fixed now upon his captives, and his 
face was grave with thought. Mr. Stuart 
had been brought down, his hat gone 
and his trousers sticking in one part to 
his leg. The two surviving Soudanese 
soldiers, their black faces and blue coats 
blotched with crimson, stood silently at 
attention upon one side of this forlorn group 
of castaways. 

In a harsh, imperious voice the chief said 
something which brought Mansoor, the 
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out a curt word or two, he fell suddenly 
upon his face, rubbing. his forehead into the 
sand. 

“ What’s that, Cochrane ?” asked Belmont. 

“As far as I can understand, it is all up 
with us,” the Colonel answered. 

“But this is absurd,” cried the French- 
man, excitedly ; “why should these people 
wish any harm to me? I have never injured 
them. On the other way, I have always been 
their friend. If I could but speak to them, 








HE FELL SUDDENLY UPON HIS FACF.” 


dragoman, to the front, with bent back and 
outstretched, supplicating palms. To his 
employers there had always seemed to be 
something comic in that flapping skirt and 
short cover-coat above it ; but now, under the 
glare of the midday sun, with those faces 
gathered round them, it seemed to add a 
grotesque horror to the scene. The dragoman 
salaamed and salaamed like some ungainly 
automatic doll, and then, as the chief rasped 


I would make them comprehend. Hola, 


dragoman, Mansoor !” 

The excited gestures of Monsieur Fardet 
drew the sinister eyes of the Baggara chief 
upon him. Again he asked a curt question, 
and Mansoor, kneeling in front of him, 
answered it. 

“Tell him that Iam a Frenchman, drago- 
man. Tell him that I am a friend of the 
Khalifa.” 




















“The chief asks what religion you pro- 
fess,” said Mansoor. 

“Tell him that in France we look upon all 
religions as good.” 

“The chief says that none but a blas- 
pheming dog and the son of a dog would 
say that all religions are good. He says 
that if you are indeed the friend of the 
Khalifa, you will accept the Koran and 
become a true believer upon the spot. If 
you will do so he will send you alive to 
Khartoum.” 

“ And if not?” 

* You will fare as the others.” 

“Then you may make my compliments to 
monsieur the chief, and tell him that it is 
not the custom for Frenchmen to change 
their religion under compulsion.” 

The chief said a few words, and then 
turned to speak with a short, sturdy Arab at 
his elbow. 

“He says, Monsieur Fardet,” said the 
dragoman, “that if you speak again he will 
make a trough out of you for the dogs to 
feed out of. Say nothing to anger him, sir, 
for he is now talking what is to be done 
with us.” 

“Who is he ?” asked the Colonel. 

“Tt is Ali Wad Ibrahim, the same who 
raided last year, and killed all of the Nubian 
village.” 

“T’ve heard of him,” said the Colonel. 
“He has the name of being the boldest and 
the most fanatical of all the Khalifa’s 
leaders.” 

The two Arabs had been talking in that 
stern, restrained fashion which comes so 
strangely from a southern race. Now they 
both turned to the dragoman, who was still 
kneeling upon the sand. They plied him 
with questions, pointing first to one and 


then to another of their prisoners. Then 
they conferred together once more, and 


finally said something to Mansoor, with a 
contemptuous wave of the hand to indicate 
that he might convey it to the others. 

“ Thank God, gentlemen, I think that we 
are saved for the present time,” said Mansoor, 
wiping away the sand which had stuck to his 
perspiring forehead. “Ali Wad Ibrahim 
says that though an unbeliever should have 
only the edge of the sword from one of the 
sons of the prophet, yet it might be of more 
profit to the beit-el-mal at Omdurman if it 
had the gold which your people will pay for 
you. Until it comes you can work as the 
slaves of the Khalifa, unless he should decide 
to put you to death. You are now to mount 
the spare camels and to ride with the party.” 





THE TRAGEDY OF THE KOROSKO. 


The chief had waited for the end of the 
explanation. Now he gave an order, and a 
negro stepped forward with a long, dull- 
coloured sword in his hand. The dragoman 
squealed like a rabbit who sees a ferret, and 
threw himself frantically down upon the sand 
once more. 

“What is it, Cochrane?” asked Cecil 
Brown—for the Colonel was the only one of 
the travellers who had a smattering of 
Arabic. 

“ As far as I can make out, he says there 
is no use keeping the dragoman, as no one 
would pay _a ransom for him, and he is too 
fat to make a good slave.” 


“ Poor devil!” cried Brown. “ Here, 
Cochrane, tell them to let him go. Say that 
we will find the money amongst us. I will 


be answerable for any reasonable sum.” —_, 

“ We will sign a joint bond or indemnity,” 
said the lawyer. “If I had a paper and 
pencil I could throw it into shape in an 
instant.” 

But the Colonel’s Arabic was insufficient, 
and Mansoor himself was too maddened by 
fear to understand the offer which was being 
made to him. The negro looked a question 
at the chief, and then his sword hissed 
over his shoulder. But the dragoman had 
screamed out something which arrested the 
blow, and which brought the chief and the 
lieutenant to his side with a new interest upon 
their swarthy faces. The others crowded in 
also, and formed a dense circle around the 
grovelling, pleading man. 

The Colonel had not understood this 
sudden change, nor had the others fathomed 
it, but some instinct flashed in upon Stephens’s 
horrified perceptions. 

“Oh, you villain!” he cried, furiously. 
“ Hold your tongue, you miserable creature ! 
Better die—a thousand times better die!” 

But it was too late, and already they could all 
see the base design by which the coward 
hoped to save his own life. He was about 
to betray the women. They saw the chief 
make a sign of haughty assent, and then 
Mansoor spoke rapidly and earnestly, point- 
ing upthe hill. Ataword from the Baggara, 
a dozen of the raiders rushed up the path 
and were lost to view upon the top. Then 
came a shrill scream, and an instant later 
the party streamed into sight again, drag- 
ging the women in their midst. Sadie, 
with her young, active limbs, kept up 
with them, encouraging her aunt all the 
while over her shoulder. The older lady, 
struggling amid the rushing white figures, 
looked with her thin limbs and open 
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mouth like a chicken being dragged from a_ neck of which was tied up by Ali Wad 
coop. Ibrahim’s own hands. 

The chief’s dark eyes glanced indifferently “T say, Cochrane,” whispered Belmont, 
at Miss Adams, but gazed with a smouldering “I’ve gota little hip revolver which they have 
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“ THE PARTY STREAMED INTO SIGHT AGAIN, 





fire at the younger woman. Then he gave not discovered. Shall I shoot that cursed 
an abrupt order, and the prisoners were dragoman for giving away the women?” 
hurried in a miserable, hopeless drove to the The Colonel shook his head. 

cluster of kneeling camels. Their pockets “You had better keep it,” said he. “The 
had already been ransacked, and the contents women may find some other use for it before 
thrown into one of the camel-food bags, the all is over.” 



















(Zo be continued.) 
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ExT will doubtless surprise most 
yj people to learn that the first 
typewriter ever produced was 
manufactured, not in America 
and at a comparatively recent 
date, but nearly two centuries 
ago, and in England. 

On January 17th, 1714, there was granted 
to a gentleman named Mills, an engineer in 
the employ of the New River Company, a 
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A TYPEWRITER OF 1836 


patent for an invention described as follows : 
“An artificial machine, or method, for the 
impressing or transcribing of letters, singly 
Or progressively, one after another, as in 
writing, whereby all writings whatsoever may 
be engrossed on paper or parchment, so neat 
and exact as not to be distinguished from 
print.” 

Thus was the typewriter born. No drawings 
were submitted with the specifications, so that 
it is now impossible to tell how the machine 
was constructed or what kind of work it per- 
formed. From notes found among the 
private papers of the inventor, however, 
after his death, it is assumed that it was 
intended to print embossed letters for the 


use of the blind. 
Vol. xiii.— 82. 


The Evolution of the Typewriter. 


McCLUER STEVENS. 


A similar machine, also for the use of blina 
people, was patented in France in the year 
1784; but with these two exceptions no other 
effort seems to have been made to construct 
a writing-machine until 1829, when Mr. Austin 
Burt, an American, patented his “‘ Typo- 
graph.” This was a very pretty and exceed- 
ingly ingenious piece of mechanism, but, 
viewed from a commercial point of view, it 
was a decided failure. The same remark 
applies to the extraordinary-looking machine 
delineated here, the operator of which 
most certainly wears a decidedly worried 
look ; as well as to Mr. Littledale’s machine, 
exhibited in 1844 at a meeting of the British 
Association at York. 

But these and other similar attempts, for 
the most part crude and ill-conceived, set 
practical men thinking. Among others, 
Charles Thurber, an American, went to work 
and constructed a machine, which is now 
generally admitted to have been the first 
practical typewriter ever put together. It 

was large. It was clumsy. And it was 

capable of being driven only at what 
., would now be regarded as a ridiculously 
low rate of speed. But it embodied 
most of the mechanical devices common 
to nearly all modern machines, and to 
it was applied for the first time the 
paper-carrying roller, together with suitable 
machinery for line and letter spacing. That 
it was far from perfect, however, is evident 
from the specimen of its work shown on the 
next page. Thurber’s machine, moreover, 
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CENT. 


TED ONE OF THURBER S MECHANICAL CHIROC7APHERS. 
IN THE 
THERE 
EASY 


WILL NOTICE 
IN THIS COMMUNICATION, 
WHICH DOES NOT ADMIT OF AN 


IMPERFECTIONS 
YET 


AT LENGTH COMPLE- 
ALTHOUGH YOU 
FORMATION OF THE LETTERS 
i§ NOT A SINGLE DEFECT 
AND PERFECT REMEDY. | 


WE HAVE, 


AM PERFECTLY SAHSFtED—WITH—IT—BECAUSE—1DIDWOT—LUUK FUR 


PERFECTION IN THIS FIRST MACHINE. 
BELEVE me 
YOURS, TRULY, CHARLES THYRBERS 
MESSRS, WELLGR—& CREE NOUCH 
PATENT ATTORNIES. 
WASHINCTON. D. c. 


like Littledale’s, and indeed all the early type- 
writers, was intended solely for the use of the 
blind. So far the need of a machine to super- 
sede the pen had not even been thought of. 

After Thurber came many other inventors, 
notably Beach and Pratt, both of whom spent 
considerable sums of money and an immense 
amount of time and labour in improving the 
typewriter. In 1867 Mr. Pratt’s machine 
was exhibited in London before the Society 
of Arts, and, as was only natural, attracted a 
great deal of attention. Most of the leading 
engineering and scientific papers devoted 
considerable space to descriptions and illus- 
trations of the strange-looking piece of 
mechanism ; and suggestions were not wanting 
to the effect that the inventor who could 
produce a successful machine of the kind, 
intended not only for the use of those whom 
misfortune had deprived of sight, but for 
mankind in general, would secure a fortune 
for himself, and confer an almost inestimable 
boon upon humanity at large. 

Probably a couple of million people either 
saw the machine for themselves, or read the 
description of it as published in the Press. 
To the vast majority it merely formed an 
object of idle and somewhat languid curiosity. 
A very small minority examined the thing 
closely, and—pooh-poohed the idea as ridicu- 
lous and impracticable. One man, and one 
only, Mr. C. Latham Sholes, of Wisconsin, 
U.S.A., recognised the vast possibilities that 
lay hidden in the tangled collections of cams 
and cogs and levers. 


Gifted with an indomitable will, shrewd 
business aptitude, and a sublime faith in his 
own powers which no failure was able to 
daunt nor any rebuff discourage, this man, 
the real inventor of the modern typewriter, 
saw at once that there was “something in” 
the idea, and laid his plans accordingly. 
Sholes was not a wealthy man himself, and 
his first difficulty lay in finding a capitalist 
who was willing to embark with him in the 
enterprise. This initial stumbling - block 
overcome, he set to work with a will and, 
between 1867 and 1873, turned out some 
twenty-five typewriters, all of which were 
theoretically perfect, and all of which went 
to pieces with depressing regularity after a 
more or less prolonged spell of practical 
work. But each model was a little better 
than the preceding one, and thus at length a 
fairly efficient machine was produced. 

The manufacture of the finished and so 
far perfected article was intrusted to the 
Remington Manufacturing Company, Ilion, 
U.S.A., the makers of the famous rifle which 
to this day bears their name ; but for a long 
time the demand was very small. Even after 
the lapse of nine years, not more than 1,500 
machines were being sold per annum. This 
was in 1882. Since then, however, the 


popularity of the Remington typewriter has 
become such, that at the present time a 
finished machine is being produced for every 
five minutes of the working day. 

Naturally the success achieved by Mr. 
Sholes induced both inventors and capitalists 





















to turn their attention to the production of 
other and, if possible, more perfect type- 
writers ; the result being that within the last 
decade there have been placed upon the 
markets of the world nearly roo different 
types of machines. Each of these claims 
some distinct advantage over its: rivals, but 
upon this point, comparisons being prover- 
bially odious, the writer does not care to 
express any opinion. 

There is one peculiarity that immediately 
strikes the inquirer engaged in elucidating 
the history of the typewriter. With one 
solitary exception-—-the “ North”—all the 
best-known machines are made in America. 
The question is often asked: ‘“ Why not 
manufacture typewriters in England?” One 
reason is that there 
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black were enamelled blue, and those portions 
of the frame-work usually outlined in gold 
were inlaid with mother-of-pearl.. The keys 
were of African ivory, and the bright parts of 
solid gold. A similar machine was presented 
on her wedding-day to the Duchess of York ; 
and another was recently made to order for 
the Khedive of Egypt. The Queen also 
possesses an exceedingly elaborate typewriter. 
It is a “bar-lock,” ivory-keyed, gold-plated 
throughout, and very beautifully engraved. 
An extraordinarily curious machine was that 
made by the “Hammond” Company for Li 
Hung Chang. It was fitted with twenty sets 
of characters—eighteen hundred in all—each 
of which, as no dies were available, had to 
be engraved by hand. Afropos of this 





is a very heavy duty 
on all machines 
imported into the 
United States, and 
as America still 
continues to take 
about three out of 
every five type- 
writers made, the 
advantage to be 
derived from manu- 
facturing them on 
the spot is obvious. 
Another reason is 
that anyone estab- 
lishing a typewriter 
factory in England 
would be obliged to 
train his own work- 

















men ; whereas in 
America, on the 
contrary, he would find trained workmen 
applying to him for employment. This is 


one of the disadvantages of our free-trade 
policy. If the Government were to decide to- 
morrow to clap a 25 percent. ad valorem duty 
on all foreign-made typewriters, there is not the 
slightest doubt that factories for manufactur- 
ing machines on English soil would quickly 
be established. “We might not like it, but 
it would be a case of ‘ Hobson’s choice,’” 
was how the manager of one of the leading 
typewriter companies put it to the writer, one 
day recently. 

Of course, there have been many curious 
and beautiful machines constructed from time 
to time to the order of various people, or for 
presentation. Perhaps the most elaborate 
typewriter ever produced was that made fer 
the Czarina of Russia, by the Remington 
people. All parts of the machine ordinarily 





BAR-LOCK TYPEWRITER, SPECIALLY MADE TO THE ORDEK OF HER MAJESTY 





THE QUEEN. 


remarkable machine, its introduction into 
Pekin was promptly followed by the appear- 
ance in London of an enterprising Celestial, 
bent upon forming a company for placing 
typewriters on the Chinese market. Accord- 
ing to this gentleman, it is quite possible to 
write the Chinese language, or at all events 
a sort of modified phonographic version of 
it, with as few as 250 characters. The 
machines he proposed to manufacture, and for 
which he asserted there would be a ready sale 
in the Flowery Kingdom, were to have been 
about five times the width of an ordinary 
typewriter, and the sale price was to have 
been one thousand pounds apiece. The 
English capitalists, however, failed to “ bite,” 
and China still does its writing in the old- 
fashioned way. 

A somewhat expensive machine was 
recently built by the “ Williams ” Company 
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for the use, at Eton, of the young son of the 
Countess of Carnarvon. It writes the Greek 
alphabet, and is used by the lad, whose eye- 
sight is somewhat weak, in 
preparing his exercises. This 
is believed to be the only 
Greek typewriter extant ; but 
machines for writing Russian 
are fairly common, while 
typewriters have been built 
to order writing Arabic, 
Sanscrit, and even old black- 
letter English. This latter 
machine was made, at a 
cost of nearly one hundred 
pounds, for a mysterious 
individual who paid cash in 
advance, and declined to 
furnish either his name or 
his address. What he wanted 
with it, it is perhaps best not 
to inquire too closely. 

But after all, leaving for 
awhile these “fancy ma- 
chines” and going back to the “com- 
mon or garden” typewriter of commerce, 
the question naturally suggests itself—“ cui 
bono?” “What is the use of spending time 
and energy in learning to work a machine 
when the pen will do the same work well 
enough?” Aye, but will it? There’s the 
rub. Even a moderately quick writer with 
the pen will find considerable difficulty in 
keeping up, for many hours at a stretch, a 
speed of more than twenty words a minute. 
An ordinarily quick operator will easily treble 
that record, and that, too, without experiencing 
any undue fatigue. 

Then, again, there is the great question of 
legibility. There is an old tale of the Duke 
of Wellington returning one of his own 
despatches to a member of his head-quarter 
staff, accompanied by the angry remark that 
he (Wellington) could make nothing of it, 
and that the writer had better attend school 
again. This incident could not have happened 
had Wellington been able to click off his 
despatches on a typewriter, as Sir Robert 
Low did during the Chitral campaign. For 
literary men, of course, the typewriter is 
almost a sine gud non. 

It need scarcely be said that the “ boom ” 
which of late years has taken place in type- 
writers, both in this country and America, 
has produced the usual crop of “ cranks ”- 
of the human variety. Some of the con- 
trivances introduced by these gentry have 
certainly not been lacking in ingenuity. 
Take, for instance, the typewriter glove, a 
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upon which 
rubber types. 
Small letters 


contrivance of wash-leather, 
were embossed a set of 
“Caps ” were on the left hand. 
on the right. The ink was 
supplied by a couple of 
pads, fixed to the palms of 
the gloves ; and the alternate 
opening and shutting the 
hands was supposed to bring 
it in contact with the type. 
Then, all that was necessary 
was for the operator to dab 
the impression of the par- 
ticular letter he desired to 
use upon the paper in front 
of him. How the alignment 
was to be preserved, with 
even a tolerable degree of 
accuracy, the inventor did 
not deign to explain. 
Another curious machine 
was to be driven by elec- 
tricity, the operator manipu- 
lating one key only, which, 
in turn, conveyed the power to the various 
types. There is something to be said for 
this idea, but up to now it has been found 
entirely unworkable. Typewriters designed 
to imitate the natural handwriting of the 
operator are continually being brought for- 
ward. There is nothing impracticable in 
this notion. It would be quite an easy 
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MISS VIOLET POTTER, THE FASTEST LADY OPERATOR IN 
ENGLAND, AND WINNER OF LAST YEAR'S SOCIETY OF 
ARTS GOLD MEDAL FOR SPEED AND ACCURACY. 

From a Photo. by A. & G. Taylor. 
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Now is the time for ell good men end true to come at once to the sid of the party 
Now is the time for #11 good men and true to come at once to the eid of the party 
Now is the time for ell goodmen end truc to come et once to the aid of theperty 
Nowis thetime for al good men end true to come at once to the aid of theperty 
Nowis the time for all goodmen andtrue to come at once to the aid of theparty 
Now is thetime for all good men ernitrue to come st once to the aid of theparty 
Now is the time for ell modmen end true to come at once to the aof theparty 

Now is the time for all god men endtrue to come at once to the aid of theparty 
Now is the time for all good men andtrue to come at once to the aid ofthe party 
Now is the time for all good men and true to come at once to the aid of the party 
Now i 


The ebove was written in the presence of the @ndersigned by Chas.H.Mc 
Gurrin, et Kalemezoo,Mich., June 18th 1892, in one minute, timed by stop-wetch . 
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County Clork, Prosecuting Attorney, 
Kalemezoo county. Kalemazoo county. 


Ath hunt. Fanitiduad 


Circuit Court Crier, 











Ke lemazoo county. 


Subscribed end sworn to before me this 18th dey of June 1892. 
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Notery Public, 
Kalemezoo county, 
Mich. 


FACSIMILE OF THE FASTEST PIECE OF TYPEWRITING EVER EXECUTED—20I WORDS IN ONE MINUTE. 


matter to construct machines which should _ higher rates than this have been recorded by 
reproduce written characters. What special operators who have made a speciality of 
advantages they would possess, however, over writing the same sentence over and over 
those now in use, is not altogether obvious. again. The actual record is held by Mr. 
Of the host of improvements constantly Charles H. McGurrin, an American, with 
being suggested by amateur inventors as 201 words a minute. 
applicable to existing types of machines, the Pictures drawn entirely with the typewriter 
most common is some device or other are somewhat of a novelty in this country, 
designed to automatically return the carriage although they have long been known to our 
when it has travelled to the end of a line. cousins over the water. An excellent speci- 
This is, of course, only perpetual motion men of one of these machine-drawn pictures 
under another guise. is that of Mr. Gladstone defending himself 
The marvellous speed and accuracy from the onslaught of a too pertinacious 
attained by some professional operators agent. The G.O.M., as is well known, 
can be judged of from the fact that Miss detests typewriters. Note the affable ex- 
Violet Potter, the fastest lady typewriter in pression of the enterprising Yankee, and 
England, finds no difficulty in keeping up an the enraged countenance of the venerable 
average speed of ninety words a minute when statesman. Note also that the artist has 
writing from dictation. Of course, much reproduced, probably because of the number 
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of straight lines 
it contained, a 
caricature by Mr. 
Harry Furniss 
which appeared 
in ‘THE STRAND 
some time back. 
No one who has 
not tried to make 
these pictures on 
a typewriter can 
understand how 
difficult they are 
to do. In com- 
parison with the 
pictorial designs, 
ornamental _ bor- 
ders, as shown 
in the peacock 
draying, are fairly 
easy, being simple THE G.O.M, DEFENDING HIMSELF. DRAWN ON A WILLIAMS TYPEWRITER 
combinations of 
the figures, dashes, and numerical signs found 
on every keyboard. In this drawing, for 
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PEACOCK, DRAWN WITH A TYPEWRITER. 








TYPEWRITER BY MISS 












instance, the 
single border on 
the extreme out- 
side is made of 
the sign for 
“cents ”—an ob- 
lique line running 
through a small 
“ec.” The other 
details are easily 
distinguishable. 
The tail of the 
peacock is made 
of small o’s and 
small parentheses 
inside of large 
parentheses, 
combined with 
straight and ob- 
lique lines, while 
the base of the 
tail is made of 


A STUDV IN STILL LIFE. DRAWN ON A 


FLORENCE STACEY. 


a mass of small o’s and parentheses. 
On the wings of the butterfly we 
again have this combination, and 
may rightly marvel at the result if we 
remember that everything depends 
upon skilful manipulation of the 
paper, a correct eye for pictorial 
effect, and a delicate appreciation 
of the possibilities of every bit of 
type on the machine. 
It is somewhat 
€-K-0-K-0-K-O-K-O-K-O-K-O-K-On-O-K-O-K-O-K-O-K-O-R-O-A-OAOAKOKOM the way, that this extreme delicacy 
4 of touch seems to be, almost exclu- 
sively, the prerogative of the fair 


remarkable, by 
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DRAWN ON A BAR-LOCK TYPEWRITER 


- PAUL'S CATHEDRAL. 
BY MISS FLORENCE STACEY. 


sex. So expert, indeed, do some lady 
operators become as to be able to discriminate 
automatically between the degree of force 
requisite to print, say, an “M,” an “I,” and 
a full-stop. The writer saw recently a machine 
driven at the rate of between seventy and 
eighty words a minute, the “I” having been 
purposely sharpened to a razor-like edge and 
the full-stop filed until it resembled the point 
of a needle ; and yet, so perfectly trained were 
the hand and eye of the operator, that the 
characters in question neither cut nor pierced 
the paper. The remarkable nature of this 
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feat- will be appreciated by all typists, no 
matter what machine they use. 

The three pictures on this page, particularly 
that of the cat’s head, show that almost any 
subject is, to the art-typist, possible of execu- 
tion. The drawing of St. Paul’s is harder to 
do than it looks. It is exceedingly difficult 
to get correct perspective on the typewriter. 
In fact, it might be said that it is quite as 
difficult to draw even a straight line ; and in 
this drawing there are scores of straight lines. 
In the drawing of “ Ye Sad End of Ye Quill 
Pen,” the mere construction of the spider’s 
The “spokes,” as it 
were, are run through a common centre 
(which requires skilful turning of the paper), 
and the cross bars are then put in with 
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DRAWN ON A TYPEWRITER BY MISS 
FLORENCE STACEY. 


CAT'S HEAD. 


straight parallel lines, beginning with the 
outer rim and working towards the centre 
or vice-versa. On the cat’s head, the 
hair is made with countless parenthesis 
marks. This drawing was a work of 
much minute labour. In the drawing 
of the Santa Maria, each curved line of 
the sails is the result of countless small 
lines, the curves being obtained - by 
manipulation of the paper. In “The 
Royal Arms”—one of the finest and 
most intricate designs ever worked on 











¥? SAD EWD OF Y? QUILD PEN 
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DRAWN ON A BAR-LOCK TYPEWRITER. 





the typewriter—note how effectively the 
lower inscription is bordered with a 
scallop of v’s. 

It is not necessary to be exactly an 
enthusiast on the subject to be able to 
foresee a great future for the type- 
writer. In America it is being used in 
the schools at this present moment to 
teach ‘the young the elements of their 
mother tongue, and its use is considered 
obligatory by every up-to-date business 
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man. In this country, 
on the other hand, we 
are only just beginning 
to appreciate its im- 
mense possibilities. It 
has had to contend 
against the prejudices, 
almost the ill-will, of a 
naturally conservative 
people. Even now 
there are scores and 
hundreds of old- 
fashioned firms where 
a writing - machine is 
absolutely tabooed ; 
while only quite re- 
cently a distinguished 
barrister, well known 
on the home circuit, 
declined to receive a 
type-written brief. 


This, of course, is mere blind, unreasoning 


prejudice, and can no 
general adoption of the typewriter than the 


refusal, in the 
early forties, of 
certain old- 
fashioned 
people to make 
use of trains 
stopped the in- 
troduction into 
England of 
railways. 

Is the pen 
then doomed ? 
By no means 
The fact of the 
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DRAWN ON A BAR-LOCK MACHINE BY MISS STACEY. 
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matter is that the type- 
writer is to the pen 
what the sewing- 
machine is to the 
needle. Needles are 
still manufactured by 
the hundred million, 
despite the fact that a 
sewing- machine is an 
indispensable adjunct 
to every well-regulated 
home. It will be the 
same with the pen when 
a “writing - machine ” 
is as common a sight 
in a middle-class house 
as is a sewing-machine 
to-day. 

One word in conclu- 
sion. It is often urged 
that the typewriter is 


useless for original work. The writer does 
A very little practice renders 
its use as automatic as that of a pen—nay, 


far more so, for 
it is easier to 
tap keys than 
to wriggle a 
scratchy point 
over paper. Just 
as it Is easier to 
play a piece of 
music than to 
write it, so it is 
easier to play 
out one’s ideas 
than to scribble 
them. 
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The Holding Up of the Alhambra. 


By S. FRANCES HARRISON (SERANUS). 


wea Y father was Silas Bond— 
i Silas P. Bond, banker, of New 





y  e ; : . 
millionaire in his 


my mother was a 
drawing in the 


York—a 
time, and 
teacher of 


I was twenty years of age on 
On that night, 


married _ her. 
the 17th of October, 1887. 
a Monday, Lord Brabazon dined with us, 
and my dear mother invested her thousand 


dollars in orchids, palms, and roses, in 
honour of the occasion and my engagement. 
We had met in Europe some months 
before, and had fallen in love with unusual 
promptitude. 

With us dined that night a person of whom 
everybody must have heard—Abram Lemark, 
a Professor of Sanskrit. I believe he was a 


State schools when my father - 


beaming with happiness as he placed in my 
lap, just before we went in to dinner, a case 
containing a necklet of old pink topazes, a 
gift from his lady-mother. He said that, as 
I already had everything I wanted, and much 
more than I could ever wear, he had been 
hard put to find a suitable present ; but you 
can imagine how I appreciated those antique 
jewels. 

Professor Lemark begged to examine them, 
and immediately launched into an interesting 
dissertation on the jewellery of the Persians. 
The topazes, he declared, were set in purely 
Oriental fashion, and were worth a good deal, 
“though not so much,” he said, “as that 
smallest of those three big diamonds on your 
finger. Let me see that ring, Miss Cynthia.” 

\I took it off and handed it across Harry to 





“*1 TOOK IT OFF AND HANDED IT ACROSS.” 


Jew ; at any rate, he was a true cosmopolite. 
An admirable linguist, keen critic of art and 
music, good conversationalist, and not a 
controversialist, as too many men of learning 
are, he was a favourite at New York dinner- 


tables, and especially at ours. Harry was 
Vol. xiii. —83. 


the Professor, who valued it for us very 
cleverly, and, before he returned it, gave us a 
vivid picture of the diamond cutting and 
polishing industries in Amsterdam. Then 
we went to dinner, and Professor Lemark 
was particularly brilliant. He and Harry 
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found a mutual acquaintance in the person 
of old Da Levy at Oxford, a specialist in 
Oriental languages. 

Then the Professor treated us to sketches 
of famous criminals he had met or read about, 
including reminiscences of Louise Michel, 
and at last the talk touched upon Socialism 
at large, whereupon my Aunt Delia, who 
lived with us, and was supposed to be a 
strong-minded, progressive person, gave us 
some of her ideas, which exactly coincided 
with those of the Professor. We were a 
happy party over our orchids and champagne, 
even if we did talk of the “alien popula- 
tion,” and the “ social problems” of the day, 
and when dinner was over we discussed the 
theatres, and agreed to make a theatre-party 
for the “ Alhambra ” on the coming Saturday. 
The Professor was particularly keen in his 
amusing criticisms of the “Great American 
play ” of “ Progress,” and said that he had 
heard of twenty or thirty families who would 
be present on that night, the 365th perform- 
ance. 

Next day we discovered that the Professor 
was rightly informed. Everyone was going 
on Saturday to see the last representation of 
“Progress.” There was to be some kind of 
national celebration between the acts, and 
General Johnson would probably make a 
speech. Harry was delighted, and said there 
must be more than four hundred people of 
position in New York after all. 

Saturday, the 22nd, finally arrived. -I wore 
Harry’s pink topazes and a low-cut gown of 
white brocade. When the carriage was 
announced, my father, turning me around 
under the drawing-room electric light, made a 
feeble protest against the jewels. There was 
a moment’s hesitation. My mother, attired 
in a new and costly wrap of ermine, velvet, 
and lace, said there was no time to change 
anything now. Harry saw nothing remark- 
able in the number and quality of my orna- 
ments, for, he remarked, London women were 
wearing much more jewellery than ever before. 
“You're a set of Anglomaniacs anyway,” said 
my father, good-naturedly. Then, just as it 
was striking eight, we moved out to the 
carriage. 

“ Where’s the Professor ? ” 
“Wasn’t he to come with us ?” 

“He was to have come to dinner,” replied 
my father, “but I met him in town, and he 
said he was too busy to join us until half- 
past eight. He'll find his way to the box.” 

The Alhambra was a singularly beautiful 
building. It was designed in Moorish style, 
and had nothing of the look of a theatre 


said Harry. 
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about it. Two or three squares off, you 
could see its gleaming walls studded with 
many small windows of stained glass. The 
walls were bronze-coloured, and partly 
hidden under dull blue, silken plush hang- 
ings. Our box was strewn and decorated 
with roses—my mother had given the order 
to her florist ; others had done the same. 
The 365th performance of “ Progress,” an 
essentially American play, written by an 
American, and produced by an American 
company at the most elegant and luxurious 
of American theatres—national pride ran 
high! Everywhere waved, and was draped, 
the Star-Spangled Banner. We proudly took 
places in the box, and Harry was gently 
instructed in the mysteries of New York 
society, for the boxes were crammed with 
beautiful women and distinguished men. 

Mr. and Mrs. Strickland Gage, with their 
two daughters, and not long after them the 
Professor, now arrived, and our party was 
complete. As for Harry, being a lord, he 
was a great centre of attraction, although I 
hardly think he knew it. We showed him 
General Johnson in the box opposite ours, 
and his questions about: the Civil War were 
answered for us by the Professor, who returned 
full and animated answers, crammed with 
statistics and facts, altogether surprising in a 
man who could not have known that he 
would be asked just those questions. 

Ne doubt it was an exceptional evening, 
although the play did not merit, I thought, 
the success it had achieved, and this was the 
Professor’s view. He kept up a running fire 
of critical remarks, which were in his cleverest 
and most amusing vein. A Socialist in the 
play afforded him a capital peg to hang his 
satire on, while the highly melodramatic 
style of the diction convulsed him. In 
short, he gave us a complete treatise on the 
“modern drama,” its origin, history, defects, 
and probable early collapse. 

After the second act, Mr. Gage, my father, 
and Professor Lemark went out, leaving 
Harry as our guardian, and we retired to the 
back of the box. It struck me as an un- 
usually long wait, and without our versatile 
Professor, conversation flagged. They were, 
doubtless, preparing the national interpolation 
I have alluded to. 

At last, most of the gentlemen who had 
gone out returned to their seats, including 
my father and Mr. Gage, but not Professor 
Iemark. In answer to our queries, Mr. 
Gage said he had missed him in the lobby— 
how or when he could not tell; but that, 
no doubt, he would be back in plenty of 
































time for the national demonstration. The 
orchestra being hidden at the top of the 
stage, under large banks of American laurel, 
we could not see them as they made their 
entrances and exits, but we looked at our 
programmes and waited for the selection of 
national airs to begin. ’ 

But the wait was really very long, and we 
yawned and fluttered our fans, and the 
people in the galleries shouted, and stamped, 
and whistled—to no effect. Presently, our 
party partook of the general annoyance. 
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Gage was half of a mind to stand up and 
request the house to keep quiet, as_ the 
management would presently reassure us. 
Just as he was arguing with his wife as to 
the wisdom of this step, the curtain slowly 
rose upon an empty stage. 

Did I say the stage was empty ? 


So it 
was—for a couple of seconds. Then a 
single person walked on—a man; and 
immediately, as if at a given signal, other 
men appeared, as if by magic, all over the 
theatre, and they were a// masked / 














““THEN A SINGLE PERSON WALKED ON.” 


“This is scandalous,” said my father, when 
a good half-hour from the time of his re- 
entering the box had elapsed. Aunt Delia 
hazarded the opinion that some member of 
the cast was ill or hurt. We were all 
leaning out over the velvet edge of the box, 
when suddenly I caused some excitement by 
starting up and then back. 

They demanded to know what was the 
matter, but I could not be prevailed upon to 
tell. For this was what I had seen, or 
thought I saw. At the back of the house, 
standing half out from behind the plush 
hangings, I had caught sight of a man, with 
such a strange, dark, square shadow over the 
upper part of his face, that I had fancied for 
the moment he was masked / 

The next moment I laughed at the absurd 
notion, and tried to regain my composure. 
The noises all around went on as before, 
indeed, increasing momentarily. By this 
time we were all certain that something 
must be wrong behind the scenes, and Mr. 





I had not made a mistake. My eyes had 
not deceived me. One of these men I had 
seen but a few minutes before at the back of 
the house, and that hard, dark, square 
shadow upon the upper part of his face was 
a mask. And each man held out two 
revolvers, including the man, motionless and 
disguised, in the centre of the stage. 

Now, this being a matter of history, you 
may not doubt my word as to the singular 
situation in which we found ourselves. Yet 
I fear that I can hardly make you understand 
the extraordinary emotions which possessed 
the house, when these masked and armed 
men were revealed—some at the flies, where 
they were but dimly seen, peering blackly 
out upon us, some guarding the doors 
and lining the walls of the ground floor ; 
others in the aisles of the galleries, thus 
cutting off every exit. 

At first there was only stupefaction. Not 
a woman screamed—which I have since 
thought to have been very remarkable, and 
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caused, no doubt, by the fact that we were in 
a place of public amusement, and that 
nothing of a serious or tragic nature could 
possibly be apprehended. It may even have 
been that some fancied these apparitions were 
part of the play. Mr. Gage and my father 
looked at one another, and I noticed that 
while none of the ladies in our party had 
changed colour, the men were white. Nota 
word was spoken. Still the awful tension lasted, 
and how long we might have sat there staring 
out at that empty stage and its masked intruder, 
I do not know, had it not been for a simple 
incident which broke the spell. Somebody 
let fall an opera-glass, and the noise, slight at 
any other time, appeared to us like a thunder- 
clap. The storm of panic broke. Women 
turned, and, seeing those silent, ominous 
figures surrounding them, clung to their 
escorts and to each 
other, screamed, 
fainted, wept aloud 
in terror. Men swore 
and stamped, and the 
entire house rose to 
its feet. 

“My God,” said 
my father, under his 
breath, drawing my 
mother’s hand on his 
arm, “ we’re in for it. 
It’s come at last.” 

“ What’s 
said my mother, 
shivering under her 
cloak of fur. ‘“ What's 
come, Silas ?” 

“The theatre is 
‘held up,’ madam!” 
said Strickland Gage, 
in her ear, “and it’s a 
bad business, but for 
God’s sake, _ ladies, 
keep cool. Keep 
quiet, and all may be 
well. If not——” and 
he made an expressive 
gesture. 

We then saw that 
no direct struggle had 
taken place. Despite 
the excitement and 
emotion of the vast audience, the masked 
men at the back and on the stage had 
apparently not moved a muscle. Their cue, 
whatever it was, was being stolidly adhered to. 

“Isn’t there a detective anywhere in the 
house ?” whispered Harry to my father. 
“Can we not give an alarm ?” 


come ?” 
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“Hargrave is down there at the side,” 
returned Mr. Gage, in the same tone, “and 
although in plain clothes, he is doubtless 
armed, and probably the only armed man 
among us. But what is one to fifty ?—and 
there are fifty of those scoundrels, I'll swear, 
counting their leader and those back of the 
stage. What, in Heaven’s name, has become 
of the management?” 

“Most likely gagged, if not murdered,” 
whispered my father. 

At that instant the uproar around us 
subsided into a silence almost as shocking. 
The man occupying the stage slowly advanced 
to the footlights—still with those revolvers 
pointing at us—and addressed us. 

And although he was well disguised with 
false beard and wig, felt hat and mask, and 
took some pains to alter his voice, we knew 
him at once. It was 
Abram Lemark, the 
versatile Professor of 
Sanskrit, our Pro- 
fessor, who had only 
left us about three- 
quarters of an hour 
before, and had 
never appeared more 
friendly or more 
brilliant. 

“ Be seated, please, 
ladies and _ gentle- 
men,” said he, in a 


calm, almost in- 
different tone, and 
instantly that house 


obeyed-—with one ex- 
ception. General 
Johnson remained as 
he was, with one hand 
in his breast, and a 
smile upon his 
weather - beaten old 
hatchet face. At that 
sight, a thrill ran 
through us, and many 
men stood up to keep 
the General company. 
This the Professor 
did not permit. In 
distinct and con- 
temptuous tones he 
commanded the enforcement of his wishes. 

“One man has shown himself my equal. 
I allow General Johnson to remain on his 
feet. The others will take their seats.” 

The men sat down. 

“ Re so kind, General, as to withdraw your 
hand from your breast-pocket. Thanks.” 
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He lowered his own revolvers and stood 
as before. You can imagine the suspense ; 
but, no—you cannot, you cannot imagine it. 

Trapped—we sat there, awaiting pillage, 
death, perhaps ferocity, inhuman treatment. 
My mother, Mrs. Gage and her daughters, 
and myself were at the back of the box, some 
of us with our hands over our eyes. Aunt 
Delia, however, sat boldly out in front, with 
her eyes upon Abram Lemark ; he still had 
his fascinations for her. 

The General had obeyed. Slowly and 
politely he removed his right hand, con- 
tinuing to stand in an easy, unfaltering 
position, and with a curious smile upon his 
face—the poor General, the dear, dear, 
General! My old eyes fill with tears when 
I think of it—when I think of it! 

Then Lemark spoke. 

“General Johnson—a man whom I am 
assured you all honour and admire—does me 
the favor to rise in his box and confront me, 
thereby, as I take it, representing in himself 
this audience. I have no personal quarrel 
with General Johnson. He is free to depart 
this instant from this house, and go to his 
home in safety, providing he raises no alarm. 
The last hero left of your Civil War is the 
last person I should wish to see hurt. It is 
not against such as he that we wage our war.” 

As he paused, my father whispered to 
me to watch the man Hargrave. He sat 
in the stalls, not very far from us, underneath 
our box, and he, catching my father’s eye, 
cautiously telegraphed a shake of the head, 
as if he considered the situation hopeless. 
Still, there was that in his eye which made 
us watch him. 

“T repeat, ladies and gentlemen,” resumed 
the Professor, “ that I have no desire to injure 
General Johnson, nor anybody present. You 
were here assembled to see a play called 
‘Progress.’ You will see no more of it than 
you have seen. The actors in it are now 
helpless. The officials of this house are 
helpless. All communication is cut off. If 
you stir, you die—most of you ; and consider, 
would life be worth living to the remainder ? 
Our object is merely to separate from you the 
various articles of value—watches, diamonds, 
and money—with which your persons are 
loaded. Many of you are my acquaintances, 
some my friends. Nevertheless, all thought 
of resistance or parleying will be useless. 
My emissaries are in all parts of this house. 
They are chosen men and true—to me and 
to the Order to which they belong. That 
Order has sworn to control the wealth of the 
community, and to check the monopoly of 
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riches which exists to-day. We make to-night 
the first organized attempt in America to free 
the poor man from the tyranny of the rich.” 

We eyed each other in silent consternation, 
for the audacity of the scheme was awful. 
My mother, Mrs. Gage, and other women 
present began unclasping bracelets, tearing 
off rings, laying jewelled watches on the box- 
ledges in front of them. As for the men, 
they preserved a dogged silence. My father 
afterwards told me that, if he thought 
of one plan of escape, he thought of a 
thousand, and that probably the other men 
present did the same. But he could see 
no way out of the difficulty. There was no 
sign from the flies or lobby of distress or 
struggle. The thing had come about so 
quietly, so smoothly—the building was so 
completely in the hands of a well-organized 
gang of Socialists and robbers, that there 
seemed no opportunity for the men present 
to exercise their courage. This was what 
gave such a dark, sullen, dogged look to the 
countenances of men like my father, Strick- 
land Gage, Rufus Hart, Judge Marriott, 
Augustus Weir, Stennett (of the Courier), 
and others. They were literally trapped. 

And now the General spoke. He stood, 
still facing Lemark,; and addressed him 
politely :— 

“Will you inform this house—I, acting as 
its representative—whether your emissaries 
here, as you call them, are native - born 
Americans ? ” 

“No doubt some of them are.” 

“ But not the bulk ?” 

“Ne” 

“ These others are, then os 

“From all climes, all races,” answered 
Lemark, sharply. He wished to end the 
business, while the General, we saw, was 
trying to gain time, hoping that some assist- 
ance might yet reach us from outside. 

* All I say is this,” resumed the General, 
“if there be one free-born native American 
citizen here to-night among these masked 
and armed plunderers, frighteners of women, 
insulters of old age, defiers of God and 
justice, I had rather die at once with all my 
sins and imperfections on my head than live, 
like him, with the memory of such a night’s 
shameful work, to be a hundred. 

“T appeal,” said the General, in thin and 
tremulous, but ringing, tones ; “I appeal to 
the native element among this dishonourable 
force. By the memory of your homes—by 
that flag which waves there over your 
head rm 

He got no further, for hysterical sobs broke 
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from all the women. How could we help it ? 
The men got up and sat down again ; electri- 
cal shivers ran through the audience. Lemark 
was motionless and controlled any retort he 
might have made. 

Then it was we noticed Hargrave, the 
detective in plain clothes. He had changed 
his seat. ‘Taking advantage of the confusion 
resulting from the swoon of a lady further 
along in the same line as himself, he had 
moved into a vacant place exactly facing the 
Professor. 

“T tell you to watch Hargrave,” whispered 
my father again. “He hasn’t made that 
move for nothing.” 

Almost as he spoke, three separate shots 
were heard, and the first was fired by the 

—) 
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leaning excitedly forward — ex-Governor 
Compton of Texas. 

These three men were presumably the only 
armed men in the audience, and the same 
idea had occurred to them all—that there was 
only one course to be taken, and that a 
desperate one. ‘To kill Lemark might throw 
the house into such confusion that escape 
for the majority would result. 

But the Professor was not dead. When 
we looked ayain, we saw that Hargrave’s 
shot had struck him in the leg, I think it 
was. It had been difficult to aim correctly 
from the peculiar level of the stalls. The 
Texan had aimed too low, and his bullet 
whizzed into the floor of the stage. As for 
the General, old age had rendered his shot 
totally wide of the mark. 

Lemark reeled, but did not fall. Then we 
saw him cover the General with his cruel 
right hand—fire—and the brave old man, 
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““ THE FIRST WAS FIRED BY THE DETECTIVE. 


detective. He hoped to pick off the leader 
of the gang, and thus cause panic among the 
followers. The second shot was fired by 
General Johnson, and from the front of the 
gallery had come the third. A tall, ungainly 
figure, with a sombrero on its head, was 


the fine old soldier, the honest citizen and 
devoted patriot, fell. He fell on the ledge 
of his box, shot through the heart. 
Immediately the scene changed. Wild 
uproar succeeded. The men at the flies 
rushed to the assistance of Lemark. Har- 
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grave and the Texan were overpowered and 
pinioned. 

“Why did they fire?” groaned Strickland 
Gage. “What are a few baubles worth to 
the life of such a man as Johnson ?” 

Lemark, though wounded and staggering, 
retained his indomitable spirit. His voice 
rose over the roar of execration and moaning. 
We heard him shout some order we could 
not understand, but Delia understood and 
came to us. She was a very calm person, 
and a good linguist, having been in the habit 
of conversing with Abram Lemark in various 
languages. 

“Shooting is bad enough,” she said, in a 
guarded but desperate kind of way, “but I 
prefer it myself to 
dynamite. We had 
better lose no time 
in setting a good 
example.” 

My mother rose, 
and taking off her 
new cloak poured all 
her jewels into it. 
The rest of us did 
the same, and my 
father, advancing, 
held the cloak out 
in front of our box. 
Rufus Hart and 
others followed. 
The house had sur- 
rendered. Some of 
the gang, still 
masked and _pro- 
vided with sacks, 
marched down the 
aisles and waited in 
front of the boxes. 
They worked 
quietly but swiftly. 
Watches, rings, ear- 
drops, bracelets, 
were passed along 
in solemn. silence, 
and consigned to 
the stout sacks held 
by Lemark’s _ fol- 
lowers. The value 
of the booty must 
have been enor- 
mous. In a few 
cases, the men re- 
fused to leave until 
pockets were turned 
inside out, and 
pocket-books 
searched. The only 
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humorous side to this gloomy scene that 
I can remember, was the extraordinary 
eagerness which most people displayed in 
yielding up their possessions. Half-dollars, 
letters, car-tickets, memoranda of all kinds, 
were feverishly fished up by those who stood 
in fear of the deadly revolvers. One man 
handed over, with a complacent air, a large 
wad -of bills, apparently over a thousand 
dollars. The holder of the sack took 
them, looked them over, brought one close 
up to his eyes, fingered it knowingly, and 
then returned the entire package. Of course, 
they were counterfeits, and their owner looked 
around with an exceedingly sheepish smile. 
As for me, the pink topazes had to go. 


“THE REST OF THE HOUSE MOVED OUT IN DEATHLY SILENCE.” 
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Abram Lemark was no respecter of persons. 
The fact that he had dined with us the 
Monday before did not trouble him in the 


least. Fifteen or twenty minutes were all 
that was necessary for Lemark’s followers to 
make the tour of the house. Ata sign from 
their leader, they stopped when the first 
gallery had been done with. Retaining 
to the last his voice and self-possession, 
he again addressed us, and told us we were 
free to go: Two men entered the General’s 
box and guarded the dead body. Hargrave 
and Colonel Compton were restrained in 
like manner, but the rest of the house 
moved out in deathly silence, many women 
being supported. The dressing-rooms were 
in charge of masked men. The plush 
portitres leading to the long corridor 
were drawn aside for us by others. The 
reception-room at the end of this cor- 
ridor, the managers room, the  box- 
office, the vestibule, were deserted. Without 
any hindrance, it is true, but still without the 
means of giving an alarm, we reached the 
street. We found ourselves on Broadway. 
It was too early for the private and other 
carriages, but the usual crowd jostled us. 
We seemed to walk mechanically, blindly, 
in any direction whatever. We were like 
ghosts. The stir, the life of the bustling, 
brilliant street made no impression upon us ; 
we appeared to have no part in it. We 
had come through a singular and awful ex- 
perience, and we now appeared plunged in 
some unnatural spell we could not shake 
off. By degrees a kind of frenzy spread 
among us. Our peculiar looks and actions 
attracted attention. Several cabs were sig- 
nalled, into which fainting women were put. 
Gradually we formed the nucleus of an 
excited crowd. _ People began to divine 
that something was wrong. The Alhambra 
doors, now closed and locked on the inside, 
were surrounded by men—swearing, furious, 
vindictive, and by women in magnificent 
toilets, but forgetful of wraps and _ head- 
covering. Cries for the police were next 
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heard, and we were swept by the crowd up 
the street, till at the corner of th Street, 
my father and mother got into a car with 
much difficulty, and so disappeared. Harry 
and I followed. The last I saw and heard 
of Strickland Gage, he was beating his hands 
together as he tried to make an elderly 
policeman understand the situation. 

“ Act—act—do something! Tear the 
walls down! They have killed General 
Johnson, J tell you. Hargrave, the detective, 
is there helpless. Every moment is precious.” 

I tried to retrace my way, battling with the 
excited people around me. I had gone, I 
suppose, about three blocks from the theatre 
when the end came. Deafening noises, 
underground rumblings, violent detonations 
occurred again and again. I was thrown 
into the middle of the street, and became 
insensible. 

Such was the end of that terrible night’s 
work. Hargrave and Colonel Compton both 





perished with the building, from which 
Lemark and his men, with their booty, 
escaped in time to save their lives. The 


actors and orchestra were freed, and it after- 
wards transpired that very few of the officials 


of the theatre had been present on the 
occasion—no doubt the night had been 


carefully chosen. Both Colonel Parr and 
Hindlay Vincent, the Alhambra’s owner and 
manager, were in Chicago, where the burning 
of another theatre (they controlled five) led 
to suspicions of Lemark’s agents. Three of 
the ushers had been members of the Order. 
The business manager—a Pole—was another; 
indeed, the majority of the,gang were proved 
to be foreigners of idle and corrupt habits. 
A few had been secreted behind the plush 
hangings from before the time for perform- 
ance. Others had occupied seats in the 
gallery and stalls during the first and second 
acts. But the brunt of the affair rested upon 
Abram Lemark, the audacious and original 
Professor. He was traced to New Orleans, 
where he died of the effects of that wound 
given him by the detective. 
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ey] E are not nearly so much 
concerned with Sir Martin 
Conway the Art Professor, 
ex-Chairman of the Authors’ 
Society, and fellow or member 
of no end of learned bodies, 
as with Sir Martin Conway the famous 
mountaineer and explorer-——the hero of two 
hundred peaks. We 
would even rather 
think of him wash- ; 
ing up the crockery 5 
with snow in 
bogs of Spitzbergen 
than producing his 
work on the Arts of 
Chaldzea and Assyria. 
It is our light-hearted 
way. 

The ordinary per- 
son who seldom at- 
tains a higher altitude 
than his own bed- 
room floor may well 
stand aghast at the 
mountaineering ex- 
ploits of men like 
Conway, Whymper, 
and Mummery- 














poor Mummery 
whose passion for 
“high places” ulti- 


mately cost him his 
life in the Himalayas. 
The dreadful hard 
work, the sufferings 
and inconveniences, 
and the really awful 
perils to be en- 
countered by the 
mountaineer—these we hope to shadow forth 
in this brief sketch. 

I first met Sir Martin Conway in an artist’s 
studio, where he was sitting for his portrait. 
We bothered each other a little—artist, sitter, 
and interviewer—but we managed to do what 


was required of us. 
Vol. xiii. -84, 
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SIR MARTIN CONWAY. 
From a Photo. by J. Thomaon. 


Interviews. 
MARTIN CONWAY. 
STEELCROFT. 


At the age of seven, it seems, Sir Martin 
climbed Snowdon; and in later years he 
spent his vacations in the Alps, where he 
acquired his taste for and skill in mountain- 
eering—on which science, by the way, he 
prepared the very first guide-book. As a 
mere tyro, he ascended the Breithorn, which 
mountain might well be called the “ Green- 
horn,” since it is 
the happy hunting- 
ground of the raw 
amateur, and_ the 
tripper who loves to 
play at climbing. 

“T was accom- 
panied by a casual 
acquaintance,” Sir 
Martin said, “but 
the weather was bad, 
and he left me to 
return alone. I had 
to get back to Zer- 
matt, and I came to 
grief in the forest, 
losing my way and 
tumbling about here 
and there. My 
friends were in an 
awful state. Search 
parties were sent out 
in all directions, but 
I turned up at mic- 
night, twelve hours 
rie overdue.” Surely not 

an auspicious begin- 
ning ! 

But mountaineer- 
ing was very different 
in those days from the 
science as now under- 

stood. Then, people who grasped their 
alpenstocks and ventured some little way up 
an important mountain went in large parties, 
so as to minimize risk. And here is repro- 
duced a photo. (one among thousands in 
Sir Martin Conway's possession) showing an 
early ascent of Mont Blanc, 
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AN EARLY ASCENT OF MONT BLANC. 
From a Photograph. 








Now, as Sir Martin Conway’s climbing 
career extends over twenty-five years, and 
contains adventures which would require a 
pretty portly volume to do them anything 
like justice, it is obviously futile to attempt 
an adequate account in these pages. There- 
fore I propose to deal only with his three 
great achievements—in the Himalayas, in 
the Alps, and in Spitzbergen. These we will 
take sertatim 

On Friday evening, February 5th, 1892, 
Conway started from Fenchurch Street 
Station, and arrived at Karrachi on March 
7th. The caravan that started from Srinagar 
(Kashmir) consisted of seven Europeans, 
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three Gurkhas, three servants, 
and two shztkaris, or huntsmen. 
These, with eighty-nine coolies, 
made up a total of 104 men, 
seven nationalities being repre- 
sented. 

“Our camp,” Sir Martin said 
to me, as he walked hastily up 
and down his study at Campden 
Hill, “was a perfect Babel. Be- 
sides English and Hindustani of 
sorts, Zurbriggen spoke with 
Bruce in French, and with me 
as the humour took him, in 
Italian or German, for he lives 
astride of the linguistic frontier. 
Then among our followers were 
spoken Gurkhali (of two sorts), 
Persian, Pashtoo, Kashmiri, 
Punjabi, Yeshkun, Shina, and 
Balti. At least five of these 
tongues were always going at 
the same time.” 

“ Bruce ” was Lieut. the Hon. 
C. G. Bruce, of the 5th Gurkhas, 
son of Lord Aberdare; Mattias 
Zurbriggen, of Macuguaga, also 
mentioned by Sir Martin, is the 
prince of Alpine guides. It was 
he who, as principal guide in 
Mr. E. A. Fitz-Gerald’s party, 
so recently reached the summit 
of Aconcagua, in the Chilian 
Andes. Zurbriggen’s portrait is 
next reproduced, for he has 
taken a very prominent part 
in Sir Martin Conway’s moun- 
taineering expeditions. Sir 
Martin may be congratulated on 
having “discovered” Zurbriggen. 
That remarkable man is unlike 
all other Alpine guides. He 
doesn’t suffer from home-sick- 
ness, and he has not yet 
symptoms of the prospective 
His caution equals his all- 





developed 
hotel-proprietor. 
round ability, which is amazing. 

“Nearly all my guides have been killed,” 
Sir Martin remarked, in tones of reminiscent 


sadness. “I joined the Alpine Club in 
1876,” he went on. “The following year 
my guide was Nicolas Knubel, of St. Nicolas. 
He perished with his two brothers, Johann 
and Peter Joseph, and two English barristers, 
Mr. Noel Patterson and Mr. Lewis, the 
whole party having fallen from the Lyskamm 
aréte, on September 6th, 1877, just a week 
after I had paid Nicolas off. Ferdinand 
Imseng, my guide in 1878, was killed on the 

































MATTIAS ZURBRIGGEN, PRINCE OF ALPINE GUIDES. 
From a Photo. by J. Thomson. 


Monte Rosa; and Petrus perished in 1880 
with Prof. Frank Balfour.” 

But to return to the Himalayan expedition. 
Thousands of miles of practically unknown 
country were tra- 
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versed. Once, on 
the way from Ban- 
dipur to Burzil 
Kothi, the track 
was bordered with 
the skeletons of 
animals and men 
—‘ more than 100 
persons having met 
their deaths from 
exposure a few 
months before we 
passed.” 

I should remark 
here that Sir Martin 


Conway had a 
great deal of scien- 
tific work to do, 


his expedition hav- 
ing been subsidized 
by several of the 
learned societies. 
But let him speak 
again. “ Frequently 
I would have to 
Stop to secure a 
flower, butterfly, or 
insect, or to take 
photographs, mea- 
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surements, and observations. And every 
specimen or photo. had, of course, to be 
immediately registered in my note-book.” 

Conway spent in all eighty-four days in the 
regions of eternal snow and ice. He 
traversed for the first time the three longest 
known glaciers in the world, outside the 
Polar regions. He reached the summit of a 
peak 23,o0oft. high (more about this here- 
after); he brought back great collections of 
plants and seeds, insects, and human skulls, 
besides about a thousand photos. With the 
party was Mr. A. D. McCormick, and that 
well-known artist made about 300 water- 
colour drawings, and filled five volumes with 
pencil sketches. 

Now, considering the circumstances under 
which this vast amount of work was done, 
we must surely award the palm for industry 
to this most strenuous of expeditions. Every 
member of the pafty possessed an extra- 
ordinary amount of energy; they Aad to be 
doing something, even when the weather was 
atrocious. The accompanying photograph 
shows Mr. McCormick and his friend, Mr. 
Rondeboush, making a snow bust of Sir 
Martin. By way of explanation I take this 
extract from Conway’s own diary : “ Crossing 
the Burzil Pass to Astor, April 23rd. Wretched 








MCCORMICK AND RONDEBOUSH, MAKING A SNOW BUST OF SIR MARTIN, 
From a Photo. by Sir Martin Conway. 
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weather; clouds enveloped us, snow fell 
savagely. Fingers so cold could hardly hold 
pen. McCormick and his friend faced the 
storm and modelled a bust of myself in snow, 
planting it on a_ well-proportioned snow 
pedestal, with cherubs climbing up at the 
angles. They played various pranks with it ; 
they crowned it with a Pathan cap, and then 
turned it into a Roman Emperor—with a 
pipe in his mouth. Finally a thaw took it in 
hand. The head fell slowly backwards, and 
the last remaining eye gazed stupidly at the 
zenith.” 
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wards, I put the camera on the ground, 
intending to work at the plane-table (a kind 
of drawing-board, used for surveying purposes). 
The nature of the ground cramped my move- 
ments, and I inadvertently touched the 
camera with my foot. Away it slid in 
its leather box, crashing and _ bounding 
down the precipice like a wild thing. I 
saw it well on its way and then resumed 
work, not wishing to see it smashed up 
before my eyes. Zurbriggen went down 
after it, however, and found it caught by 
its strap in.a tree, 
about 1,o00oft. 





Soon thetroubles 
commenced. The 
coolies were con- 
stantly throwing 
down their loads 
and trying to bolt. 
When brought 
back they would 
go on a few yards 
and. then sink 
down wailing, “We 
will die here.” 
Others would sud- 
denly remember it 
was one of their 





great feast days ; 


might they go 
down into the 
valley to pray? 
Sometimes the sun 
would shine out 
furious and scorch- 
ing upon the 
wilderness of ice. 
The _ travellers’ 
faces became badly 
burnt and swollen ; 
some suffered from 
frightful headaches 
and mountain sick- 
ness when at great 
altitudes; and as 
there were not 
enough dark glasses to go round, snow- 
blindness began to work havoc among the 
expedition. The photo. here reproduced 
shows the whole party on the march. Cer- 
tainly the sublimity of the spectacles atoned 
for much. “We would sit and watch the 
evening light upon 16,o0oft. of ice and snow.” 
But then things would happen which took 
the glory even from these scenes. Let Sir 
Martin himself tell the melancholy story of 
the partial destruction of his very best camera. 

“T was sitting at the edge ofa long plateau, 
13,980ft. high, taking photographs. After- 


below. Its sides 
were cracked. and 
its brass angles 
wrenched away. It 
was a serious mis- 
fortune.” 

It was, but the 
resourceful Zur- 
briggen set to work 
on the thing and 
patched it up with 
cobbler’s wax. It 
still leaked a little 
and let in light, 
but the results 
were good enough 
for topographical 
purposes. Zur- 
briggen was a trea- 
sure. He might 
have been seen of 
an evening on 
some dizzy peak, 
surrounded by 
coolies whose 
boots he _ was 
mending with raw 
sheepskin and 
copper clamps. He 
was even an ani- 
mated barometer. 
“My feet are cold,” 
he would say to Sir Martin, “and that isa 
good sign, for now I know that fine weather 
is at hand.” 

But often more hardships would be at 
hand also. The cold was sometimes so 
intense that Conway couldn’t turn the screws 
of the theodolite with his frost-bitten fingers. 
And there were stupendous avalanches, 
preceded by awful thunderous booms. One 
avalanche brought a severe fusillade of snow 
dust which “peppered us all over, and 
soaked us to the skin.” Another destroyed 
a herd of ibex, and in going down after this 





ON THE MARCH. 
From a Photo. by Sir Martin Conway. 
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meat one of the Gurkhas, 
Amar Sing, lost his foot- 
ing and his axe, and fell 
into the icy trough of 
the avalanche. After 
glissading 20oft, how- 
ever, he was fortunately 
cast into a snowdrift. 
Then it turned out 
that the postal service 
was in keeping with the 
country. Things that 
had been sent back to 
Bandipur were pillaged 
and found in a ruinous 
condition. Beetles, nega- 
tives, and the like, pro- 
cured with infinite diffi- 
culty and danger, had 
been stolen in transit for 
the sake of the tin boxes. 
Pretty well every living 
soul met with had an § a 








BRUCE AND ZURBRIGGEN ON THE SUMMIT OF PIONEER PEAK. 


axe of his own to grind. 

The Rajah of Nagyr 

had rheumatism, and wouldn’t _ believe 
that Sir Martin had not some magical remedy 
with him which would cure that painful 
complaint. He became so importunate at 
last that Conway gave him a ¢ude of lanoline, 
with instructions that his munshi was to rub 
the stuff well into his (the Rajah’s) joints 
every morning. As a guid pro quo, His 
Highness ordered a famasha, or festival, in 
Sir Martin’s honour. On the way from Mir 
to Hispar, a mud avalanche occurred—an 
inconceivably horrible thing, 4oft. wide and 
5oft. deep ; it travelled at the rate of seven 
miles an hour. ‘This and mosquitoes swarmed 
in the valleys, so that even Sir Martin’s 
inkpot was filled with them. “At every 
dip I drew out two or three transfixed on 
the nib.” 

The crowning achievement, literally and 
figuratively, of Sir Martin Conway’s career is 
depicted in the photo. here reproduced. It 
shows Lieut. Bruce (on the right) and 
Zurbriggen on the summit of Pioneer Peak, 
in the Karakoram-Himalayas. Pioneer Peak 
is as near as possible 23,o0oft. high. Thus 
this ascent is the highest ever reached by 
man—except in a balloon. The leader of 
the expedition is not shown, for the excellent 
reason that it was he who took the photo. 

Certainly this altitude is not much greater 
than previous records, but it must be remem- 
bered that after 20,o0oft., almost every addi- 
tional foot is exceedingly difficult of achieve- 
ment. Mr. Whymper’s record is the ascent of 


From a Photo. by Sir Martin Conway. 


Chimborazo, which mountain is 20,475ft. 
high. 

Prior to Conway’s ascent of Pioneer Peak, 
the highest au¢hentic mountain ascent was 
made by Herr Schlagintweit, who was 
employed by the Indian Government to 
survey in Nepal. He reached 22,23oft. 

Few of Sir Martin’s followers went beyond 
Upper Plateau Camp, 20,00oft. Here the 
leader himself gave up smoking, as it caused 
a fluttering of the heart. And here too it was 
discovered that some thief had got at the 
quart bottles of liqueur brandy, and substituted 
the ghastliest fire-water of Asiatic commerce. 
But Sir Martin shall tell the tale of his 
greatest exploit :— 

“On August 25th we struggled out of our 
sleeping bags and into our boots, first greasing 
our feet with marmot fat, as a protection 
against the cold. Every movement was a 
toil. One had to take a rest before lacing 
the second boot. At 21,350ft., Amar Sing 
was overtaken with mountain sickness and had 
to be left in a sheltered nook. The sun’s rays 
burned and scorched. We were in the midst 
of utter aerial stagnation, which made life 
intolerable. The observing faculties were 
dulled. I was only semi-conscious of a vast 
depth down below on the right. The tortured 
glacier was filled with gaping crevasses of 
monstrous size. I pictured the frail ice- 
steps giving way. . At last we held 
the rope tight, whilst Zurbriggen climbed to 
the top. He found a firm place where all 
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could cut seats for themselves, and at 2.45 
p.m. we entered upon our well-earned repose. 
We ceased to pant for breath the moment the 
exertion was over, but all felt weak and ill, 
like men from beds of sickness. Zurbriggen, 
however, was able to smoke a cigar. After 
photographing the sublime panorama and 
ascertaining the height, I took tracings with 
the sphygmograph of my own pulse and 
Zurbriggen’s. I found that whilst our 
breathing apparatus was working well enough, 
our hearts were being sorely tried. 

“We might have climbed a thousand feet 
higher, or even more, had the climbing been 
easy, but Zurbriggen said he couldn’t cut 
another step. We remained on top till 
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Martin turned his face once more towards 
Srinagar. The way back was diversified 
with many strange incidents, and it lay along 
queer routes. Look at the truly awful 
“road” shown in the accompanying photo. 
It is Mr. McCormick who is seen. This is 
actually part of a high (very high!) road— 
the Indus Road, in fact-—above Tarkutti. 
“The precipices hereabouts,” said Sir Martin 
to me, “were the worst we had met with. 
They presented sheer faces to the river, 
and were mounted or traversed by giddy 
paths, galleries, and staircases. The galleries 
often overhung the river at great heights, 
and the waters far down below could be 
seen through the loose logs and stones 











THE DESCENT FROM PIONEER PEAK. 
From a Photo. by Sir Martin Conway. 


nearly four o’clock, gazing away to the 
infinite distance, behind the mountains of 
Hunza, possibly to the remote Pamir.” 

Then came the descent, which is shown in 
the next photograph. This gives an excellent 
notion of the wild grandeur of the region. 
During the descent an ice-step gave way, and 
one of the Gurkhas fell headlong over a 
precipice that went sheer down 2,000ft. “ He 
swung round at the end of the rope like a 
pendulum, spread-eagled against the icy 
wall.” But he gradually cut steps for him 


self and got back in safety. 
After the 


ascent of Pioneer Peak, Sir 





Often enough a single branch, wedged into 
the face of the rock, virtually supported 
the whole road. And yet one’s pony would 
always insist on trotting round these awful 
places !” 

Later came visits to Buddhist monasteries, 
where the weird devil-dancers gyrated in the 
courtyard, and the superintendent gravely 
brought bis visitors gifts of fofatfoes and 
turnips on a dish! 

By this time the appearance of the 
travellers was not prepossessing. As a 
matter of fact, when McCormick’s pony 
strayed into a mountain village, the people 



































THE MOST WONDERFUL “ROAD” IN THE WORLD, 


From a Photo. by Sir Martin Conway. 


fled to the hills in utter terror at the 
sight of so strange an apparition. 

We must now pass to Sir Martin 
Conway’s Alpine work. The photo. 
here shown depicts Conway himself 
descending the Grivola (12,000ft.), 
in the Graian Alps. Above is Mum- 
mery, to whom Sir Martin is roped. 
Sir Martin Conway has “done” the 
Alps more fully than any other man 
since Alpine exploration began; and 
this period, by the way, is commonly 
dated from an ascent of the Wetter- 
horn, in 1847, by Mr. Justice Wills. 
In 1894, Conway conceived the idea 
of traversing the Alps from end to 
end, switchback fashion — surely “a 
large order.” But listen once more 
to this wonderful man : “ The route 
selected had to be one which could 
be gone over within three months of 
average weather. The Colle di Tenda, 
over which goes the road from Turin 
to Ventimiglia, is regarded as the 
southern limit of the Alps; and our 
final goal was the Ankogl, the last 
snowy peak in the direction of Vienna, 
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and about 200 miles from that city. 
In: 86 days we had traversed over 
1,000 miles, and climbed 21 peaks 
and 39 passes.” 

Sir Martin was accompanied by 
Mr. E. A. Fitz-Gerald, the well- 
known mountaineer, and the guides 
Aymonod and Carrel, both of 
Valtournanche, a village near the 
south foot of the Matterhorn. 
Carrel had previously accompanied 
Mr. Whymper to the Andes. And 
for the first part of the journey 
the redoubtable Zurbriggen was 
among the party. Two of Sir 
Martin’s Himalayan Gurkhas, Amar 
Sing and Karbir, were also taken. 

Of course, the whole party were 
often regarded as_ spies. The 
Italian officers thought the Gurkhas 
“French soldiers from Tunisia?” 
Again: “ A ghostly captain emerged 
from the mist. We might go any- 
where else—yes, indeed—but this 
fortified circle of hills was closed 
to all the world. He continued 
to assure us of his ‘distinguished 
consideration,’ and sent three soldiers 











SIR MARTIN CONWAY AND MR. MUMMERY DESCENDING THE GRIVOLA, 
From a Photograph. 
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ON THE BIONASSAY ARETE, MONT BLANC, 
From a Photo. by Sir Martin Conway. 
with loaded rifles to watch us off the 
premises.” 

The above photo. shows the party climbing 
the Bionassay aré/e, or ridge of Mont Blanc. 
On the right is Amar Sing, the Gurkha, and 
then comes Mr. Fitz-Gerald, who after this 
expedition was advised by Conway to go in 
for mountain exploration; which he did. 
The height of the Bionassay avéfe is about 
13,300ft. “ Fitz-Gerald’s habit,” remarked 
Sir Martin, “is to carry no_ knapsack, 
but to fill his capacious pockets with 
things. Then, when 
he gets up some 
momentum, all he 
has to do is to 
keep pace with his 
pockets.” 

Sir Martin speaks 
indignantly of the 
“Grand Hotel des 
Touristes chez 
Revial Florentin.” 

The story of this 
hostelry is really 
funny, considering 
its imposing name. 
“Cows were stabled 
in the kitchen and 
dining-room. There 
was not a chair in 
the house; and 


Sour bread, rancid butter, deformed knives 
and forks— these were placed before us, 
with meat of strange aroma and a chicken 
that reminded me of the ancient rooster 
of a village in the Lepontines, which, 
sacrificed and cooked for me, came to the 
table a semi-transparent mass of muscle, 
from which even an ice axe rebounded in 
dismay !” 

And yet so sublime are the spectacles on 
which the expert mountaineer is privileged 
to gaze, that these inconveniences are 
altogether forgotten. The next photo. was 
taken by Sir Martin Conway on the very 
summit of Mont Blanc, 15,781ft. high. 
“The first thing we looked at,” said Sir 
Martin, “was not Europe at our feet, but 
M. Jansen’s hideous observatory hut. It 
was built with money provided by the Roth- 
schilds, but has never been got into working 
order, and is a dreadful disfigurement. The 
last time I stood here,” added Sir Martin, 
mournfully, “the surface of the majestic 
dome was one unbroken curve of snow ; but 
now man has rooted evidences of his activity 
deep into the icy summit of Mont Blanc and 
strewed its surface with shavings and paper, so 
frozen down that the storms of a year have 
not sufficed to remove them.” 

One of the most curious incidents occurred 
as the party were making their way one 
evening to the Munschen shepherd’s hut. 
The sheep saw them coming, and took it into 
their silly heads that the visitors were 
bringing them salt. They bore down upon 
the expedition from the mountain side, 1,700 
strong. Fortunately the place was flat, or 
there might have 
been a disaster. 
The sheep in the 
front turned back 
when beaten off, 
but were pressed 
forward by the 
mass behind. 
Carrel, the guide, 
was overwhelmed. 
He was lifted off 
his feet and hun- 
dreds of sheep 
surged over him. 

The party then 
went on to the 
Martinsloch, which 
is one of the most 
curious natural 
phenomena in the 
Alps. It is a great 





nowhere was there 
a clean square inch. 


THE SUMMIT OF MONT BLANC. 
From a Photo, by Sir Martin Conway. 


opening, 72ft. high 
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A FOREST FLATTENED OUT 
. From a Photograph. 


and 46ft. wide, pierced by natural causes in 
the sheer rock wall. It isa stupendous arch, 
through which the sun shines once a year, 
down on to the little village church of Elm. 
It was upon the little village of Elm that 
a whole mountain fell on September 11th, 


1881. Ten million cubic métres of rock 
shot across the peaceful valley, and 115 
persons were buried. The edge of the 


avalanche was so sharply defined that it cut 
a house exactly in halves. This disaster 
was due entirely to the persistently careless 
way in which certain concessionnaires worked 
the slate-beds on the mountain. For years 
before the actual catastrophe the tortured 
mountain had given ominous 


BY THE WIND FROM A FALLING AVALANCHE, 


ments are due for permission 
to reproduce them. 

On September 11th, 1895, 
an enormous avalanche fell 
4,0ooft. from the Altels moun- 
tain and overwhelmed a large 
pasture ; it destroyed six men 
and 150 cattle. The. first 
photo. shows the effect of the 
“fore-wind” created by the 
enormous descending mass. / 
whole forest seems literally to 
have been flattened out. “ The 
tops of the trees,” writes Dr. 
Anderson, “all pointed radially 
away from the direction of 
the couloir, down which the 
avalanche descended. This 
same ,‘fore-wind’ actually 
caused monstrous boulders to 
rock violently. Big trees were 
torn up by the roots a quarter 
of a mile away.” 

The second photo. shows the ruins of the 
chalets. ‘ These,” says Dr. Tempest Ander- 
son, “though partly protected by a hill, were 
utterly destroyed, and their materials distri- 
buted over a hundred yards. The place was 
a wilderness of broken wood and dead 
cattle. Four bodies were taken from the 
ruins of the chalets seen in the photo., and 
two more were buried beneath the avalanche 
itself.” 

The avalanche is a fascinating subject. We 
are here enabled to reproduce two other very 
interesting photos., taken by Mr. Charles A. 
Phillips, of Davos House, Penrhyn Road, 





warnings in the shape of great 
rifts and cracks; but yet the 
blasting operations went for- 
ward merrily. There were 
three falls, the third consisting 
of the great mass of the moun- 
tain. As this fell, Sir Martin 
tells me, “the forest upon it 
bent like a field of corn, and 
the mighty trees were huddled 
together like sheep.” This 
brings me to the subject of 
Alpine avalanches generally ; 
and I am able to reproduce 
here two very interesting photo- 
graphs, illustrating the awful 
effects of one of these catas- 
trophes. These photos. were 


taken by Dr. Tempest Ander- 
son, of 17, Stonegate, York, to 


whom our grateful acknowledg- 
Vol, 
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RUINS OF THE cHALETS, ALTELS AVALANCHE, 
From a Photograph. 
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CHURCH NEAR DAVOS, WITH AVALANCHE-BREAKER. 


From a Photograph. 


Colwyn Bay. The first depicts a church 
situate between Davos and Wiesen, in Eastern 
Switzerland. The back of the edifice has 


down the mountain, parts the ad- 
vancing mass and causes it to glide 
harmlessly on either side. Of 
course, if this church were built 
“four-square,” and without its 
avalanche-breaker, it would be swept 
away altogether. 

The second photo. shows an 
avalanche which has been tunnelled 
through to permit the passage of 
sleighs and other vehicles. This 
particular avalanche fell in a wild, 
picturesque gorge known as The 
Ziige, not far from the church just 
described. The diligence was per- 
forming its daily journey when it 
stuck fast in a small drift on the 
road. The horses were taken out 
and the passengers alighted. These 
latter were proceeding to dig the 
vehicle out when, with barely enough 
warning to enable the workers to 
escape by the skin of their teeth, 
down came thousands of tons of 
snow, smashing the coach into 
matchwood. 

Sir Martin Conway’s own narrow escapes 
make thrilling reading. He is loth to speak 
of them himself, for the curious reason that 





AN AVALANCHE TUNNELLED THROUGH. 





From a Photograph. 


been built facing up the side of a steep 
mountain, and it has an “ avalanche-breaker,” 


like the ram of a battleship. This is a 
wedge-shaped mass of solid masonry, which, 
when the snow begins to rush or slide 


he thinks them in no way remarkable. “I’m 
sure,” he says, “I run more risk in the 
London streets—particularly in a hansom 
cab.” 

But as we sat together in his study at “The 
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THE GUIDE AMAR SING, ON A TOOTH OF ROCK. 
From a Photo. by Sir Martin Conway. 


Red House,” Campden Hill, he touched 
casually on many close shaves. Sometimes 
it was a falling boulder, or a collapsing snow- 
bridge over some frightful abyss, as in the 
Himalayas. 

“TI remember once,” said Sir Martin, 
“sitting next toa Mr. Gabbett at sable @héte 
in the Monte Rosa Hotel, Zermatt. Mr. 
Gabbett turned to me, and said, ‘Will you 
come up the Dent Blanche with me to- 
morrow?’ I replied, ‘I haven’t been up the 
Dent Blanche. I think I wé// go.’ He went 
away and made arrangements. Next morn- 
ing, however, a party of friends—ladies and 
others—begged me to join a pic-nic. I 
protested, in view of my engagement, but 
they insisted, and I had to excuse myself 
to Mr. Gabbett. He went alone—or, 
rather, with two guides. They never 
returned, and a search party found the 
bodies of all three at the foot of an awful 
precipice !” 

The next photo. shows Sir Martin’s 
Gurkha guide, Amar Sing, standing on a 
“tooth” of rock near the village of Elm. 
The precipice on the left is 1,000ft. deep. 
“The Gurkhas,” remarked Sir Martin, 
“are inquisitive little people. They 
always want to be investigating things ; 
and whenever we came to a spur of rock 
they would take a deal of trouble to reach 
its summit.” 

I have said that Sir Martin Conway 
knows the Alps as no other man knows 
them. He will tell you of a place in 
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Alps visibly commences. And he has much 
to say about the humours of life in the Alpine 
shelters. Here is a passage from the printed 
rules posted up in the Schamella Hut: “We 
reccommend to the Travellers . .. . in 
general to take in consideration by every 
direction for the most attentive manage- 
ment and keep cleanliness of the shelter- 
hut itself, like as the next surrounding 
of it.” ’Tis a hard saying, truly, and we 
give it up. 

The photo. here reproduced shows 
three of Sir Martin’s fellow - climbers 
ascending the Hochfeiler in a strong gale, 
which, catching up the fresh snow, whirled it 
up and around in blinding and dangerous 
fashion. The Hochfeiler is easily reached 
from Sterzing, and is about 11,o000ft. high. 
“There was brilliant sunshine when I took 
this photo.,” remarked Sir Martin, “but the 
thermometer was down to zero. The wind 
struck us like a solid thing, and we had to 
lean against it or be overthrown. The 
Hochfeiler may be the easiest mountain in 
the Alps, but that-day it would have killed 
us all.” 

Some days after came the birthday of the 
Austrian Emperor, and an old photographer 
insisted on posing everybody outside the 


hut-door—cook, porters, Gurkhas, climbers, 
and all; he wanted a picture of the entire 
party drinking the health of the Emperor, 


Franz Josef. “The poor man had much 
trouble, and snatching a pipe out of a 
porter’s mouth, he exclaimed, wrathfully : 
‘Blockhead ! how can you be supposed to 
be drinking the Emperor’s health with a 
yard of pipe-stem in your mouth ?’” 





the streets of Brescia where, at the joint 
between two flagstones, the slope of the 


CLIMBING THE HOCHFPEILER IN A GALK, 
From a Photo. by Sir Martin Conway. 
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masses to break off from the 
edge. 

Over and over again Conway’s 
observations are those of the art 
professor rather than the moun- 
taineer and explorer. A Kashmiri 
native at Gilgit reminded him of 
a fifteenth century Florentine S. 
Giovanni, posing for “ A Holy Con- 
versation”; only his conversation 
wasn’t holy at all. Again, at the 
Biafo Glacier, the square dark face, 
upstanding black hair, and powerful 
peasant form of a Balti coolie 
recalled one of the attendant shep- 
herds in a Nativity by the great 
Brammantino, which hangs in the 
Ambrosiana Gallery at Milan. 

Here is another interesting photo. 
It shows one of Sir Martin Con- 
way’s Troms6e ponies stuck in the 
snow-covered bog in the wilds of 
central Spitzbergen. The animal 
is smelling the bog on the farther 
side of a streamlet to see if it is 
safe to drag the sledge on to the 
opposite bank. 

On June 23rd, 1896, Sir: Martin 
and his friend, Mr. E. J. Garwood, 
started inland from Advent Bay, 
Spitzbergen, taking two ponies and 
sledges. It was nothing but bog, 
and time after time the two men 
had to drag the sledges themselves, 
one pony being used to “lug” his 
fellow out of the treacherous mire. 

“ The streams, too, were innumer- 
able at this time of energetic thaw. 
one mile, near the head of 


AN ICE FALL, GLACIER DES BOISSONS. _ In 
From a Photograph. 


The last of Sir 
Martin’s impres 
sive Alpine photos. 
to be reproduced 
here shows a large 
m ountaineering 
party climbing an 
ice-fall on the 
Glacier des Bois- 
sons,, which is on 
the Chamounix 
side of Mont 
Blanc. Just at 
this spot the great 
glacier has met a 
considerable de- = 
pression, which has 





ONE OF SIR MARTIN'S PONIES STUCK IN THE BOG IN SPITZBERGEN. 
caused enormous From a Photo, by Mr. B. J. Garwood. 
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Advent Vale, Dr. 
Gregory counted 
fifty-two which 
had to be waded, 
besides a number 
narrow enough to 
be jumped. All 
were rapid, and 
some were so deep 
and turbulent as 
to roll the sledges 
over and over, 
tangling up the 
traces in the 
ponies’ legs. 
“Sometimes we 
had to advance on 
all-fours. At one 
point I tumbled 
into a deep pool 
of snow-slush. 
After plodding on 
till we couldn’t go 
another step,we lay 
down in a hollow between two walls of snow, 
with nothing in the way of covering but our 
thin mackintoshes, which we wrapped about 
our legs. Icy rains fell on us at intervals.” 
Sir Martin himself is seen surveying in the 


next photo., on the summit of Fox Peak 


(3,180ft.), in Spitzbergen. He named this 
mountain “‘ Fox” Peak, because he followed 
the tracks of a fox up it. And, by the way, 
it was a number of fulmar petrels that piloted 
the party up the Sassendal. This photo. was 
taken at midnight 


SIR MARTIN SURVEYING AT MIDNIGHT ON THE SUMMIT OF FOX PEAK. 
From a Photo. by Mr. E. J. Garwood. 
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ice having cut off 
their retreat. Two 
of the men had 
died, and their 
bodies were 
placed in a big 
barrel, burial be- 
ing out of the 
question owing to 
the hardness of 
the ground. 

The last photo. 
shows Sir Martin 
and Dr. Gregory 
descending the 
ice-wall of the 
Ivory Glacier to 
the east coast of 
Spitzbergen. This 
glacier is three 
miles long, one 
mile wide, and 
6Gooft. high. 
“Twenty years 
ago,” said Sir Martin, as we studied the photo. 
together, “‘a green valley existed where the 
glacier is now.” It was Mr. Garwood who 
took this photo., and in it Sir Martin is 
seen below Dr. Gregory. It must have 
been amusing, by the way, to see the 
last-named scientist putting radish and 
other vegetable seeds in a hole on the 
sunny side of the bog, in the hope of reaping 
a welcome crop on the way back. 

“We returned to Advent Point,” said Sir 

Martin, “ thirty-six 





by Mr. E. J. Gar- 
wood. There were 
many curious 
things about this 
exploration of 
Spitzbergen by Sir 
Martin Conway. 
The vessel that 
carried his party 
also took out a 
wooden hotel, 
which was to be 
erected by specu- 
lators on Advent 
Point. Again, Sir 
Martin came upon 
some Norwegian 
reindeer hunters, 
who had been 
compelled to re- 
main on the island 
by reason of the 


DR. GREGORY AND SIR MARTIN DESCENDING THE IVORY GLACIER. 
From a Photo. by Mr. E. J. Garwood. 


days after leaving 
it. The tourist inn 
we had brought 
was built and was 
being painted.” 
The expedition 
made in all thir- 
teen mountain 
ascents, and sur- 
veyed 600 miles of 
hitherto unknown 
country. About 
600 photographs 
were taken, anda 
selection of these 
appears in Sir 
Martin’s fascinat- 
ing book, “ The 
First Crossing 
of Spitzbergen,” 
which has _ just 
been published. 








An 


Earth - Girdler. 


By GEORGE DOLLAR. 


ES LOBE-TROTTING is now so 
YY common that no one pays 
4 much attenticn to any plan of 
putting “a girdle round about 
the earth” unless that plan 
possesses daring originality 
and seems impossible of execution. The 
plan of Mr. “ Paul Jones,” 
who recently became the 
most -talked-of man in 
Boston, the “ Hub of the 
Universe,” fulfilled the 
two requirements. It 
certainly was daringly 
original, and the chances 
seemed dead against its 
accomplishment. More- 
over, the fact that Mr. 
“ Paul Jones” was, owing 
to the nature of the plan, 
forced to hide his identity 
under an assumed name, 
lent a lustre to the exploit 
that clinched public atten- 
tion at the outset. 

The plan, in short, was 
as follows: “ Jones” had 
made a wager that he 
would start out on a trip 
around the world as 
Nature made him—that 
is, naked. He guaranteed 
that he would make the 
trip in a year, starting 
without a penny in the 
world, and without beg- 
ging or borrowing on the 
way. He also stipulated 
that he would make five 
thousand dollars( £ 1,000) 
during the trip, although 
he was not compelled to 
bring that amount back 
with him. If he won he 
was to get £1,000, and if he lost he was to 
pay that amount. The minor details of the 
wager were completely overshadowed, how- 
ever, by the first clause in the agreement, 
which made it imperative that he should start 
out in the “altogether.” How would he do 
it, and wouldn’t he be arrested? These were 
some of the questions that were asked. 

But the man who made the wager had a 
surprise in store. A Monday night was 
appointed for the start, and the Boston Press 
Club, which had taken a keen interest in 


na «ay a ee. Ne. ae 
PAUL JONES, IN HIS PAPER-SUIT. 
From a Photo. by Elmer Chickering, Boston. 


“ Jones,” offered its rooms for the occasion. 
At the appointed time, Jones found himself 
the centre of a large gathering of newspaper 
men, sports, men about town, politicians, and 
others interested. As the moment approached 
when he was to make the start, the interest 
grew intense. A committee took him into a 
private room, removed all 
money from his person, 
and Jones, himself, quickly 
stripped. A placard was 
now placed on the closed 
door as follows :— 
PAUL JONES 
STARTS FROM THIS ROOM. 
ADMISSION ONE CENT. 
Of course, the fee was 
quickly paid, and the tall, 
athletic frame of a hand- 
some man dressed on the 
Garden of Eden plan was 
now visible to the spec- 
tators. 
The 
what 


crowd wondered 

Jones would do 
next. They did not wait 
long in suspense. With 
the money that had been 
taken at the door, Jones 
sent out a paid messenger 
for some wrapping-paper 
and pins. The wrapping- 
paper soon came in,. and 
with a big pair of scissors 
the ingenious man set to 
work. A few deft move- 
ments of the scissors, and 
the paper began to assume 
the form of trousers. The 
legs of these were joined 
together with pins. Then 
a covering for the waist 
was quickly made, and a 
sort of cape to cover the 
shoulders. The progress of the work was 
followed with immense interest, and the 
spectators were lost in amazement at the 
cleverness and rapidity with which the man 
worked. 

In the illustration on this page we see him 
as he stood before the Press Club and its guests 
—a paper man, without a penny to his name, 
except those which, in a few short minutes, 
he had collected by the exercise of his 
mother wit. 

At the end of the first evening Jones was 
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two pounds richer than when he began. He 
sang an original song, and a small admission 
fee was charged to hear it. He also made 
copies of the song and sold them to the 
Pressmen and others who would buy. He 
sold his autographs for five cents apiece. He 
also let the spectators feel his muscle, for a 
nominal sum, and offered to spar anybody 
for a stake. Nobody, however, accepted. He 
had several offers for his paper-suit, but 
would accept none of them. The clever 
man knew that whca the morning papers 
came out with the account of the previous 
night’s doings, that suit would have a money 
value far in advance of the prices offered. 
So, in his paper-suit, he went out to one of 
the best hotels—and went to bed. 

The next morning everybody in the 
city knew of Jones’s feat. He spent 
the early part of the day in making a new 
suit out of blankets which he had bought 
from the proceeds of the previous night. 
This suit served a tem- 


porary need for warmth, as 
it was a cold winter’s day, 
and, as one may see from 
the illustration, the suit was 
somewhat like pyjamas. As 
yet, Jones had no shoes. 


The night before he had 
hastily manufactured a pair 
of sandals out of two pieces 
of purchased leather, and 
these he wore until he had 
collected money enough to 
buy some shoes. The pur- 
chase of the blankets left 
him 5%%d. short on his 
breakfast, but a reporter 
gave this to him for an 
interview. He now struck 
the proprietor of the hotel 
for a job, and got a dollar 
for one hour’s work. For 
carrying placards on his 
back advertising the hotel 
restaurant he got £2. 
Thus his morning’s work 
brought him in 44s. 

A clothing -house now 
came to the front with an 
offer of #2 for the paper- 
suit, which they prominently 
exhibited in their window. 
They also hired him as 
salesman for the afternoon 
—a coup that attracted a 
large number of people 
into the shop to see the 


THE SUIT MADE OF BLANKETS. 
From a Photo. by Elmer Chickering, Boston, 
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man in the blanket-suit. The autograph 
business still went on with profit, and with 
the proceeds Jones bought a large quantity 
of new and shiny cents, which he sold as 
souvenirs at a fancy price. He paid for his 
supper by working forty minutes as a waiter 
in a restaurant, and everywhere he went in 
his blankets, he was followed by large crowds. 

After supper he added materially to_ his 
store by inviting people to a “smoker” in 
the hotel. It cost nothing to get in, but 
lots to remain. ‘To sit on the bed for five 
minutes cost a halfpenny. A chair was let at 
the rate of a halfpenny a minute, and stand- 
ing-room was sold for a halfpenny per half- 
hour. The crowd was large and enthusi- 
astic, so Jones bought a box of cigars and 
liberally passed them round. No one, how- 
ever, was allowed to expectorate without 
paying a halfpenny! This brought in a large 
profit. Jones now announced that he would 
sing his original song at 244d. per head. The 
audience then unanimously 
and gratuitously paid him a 
like amount to quit. At 
the end of the evening 
Jones was £20 to the good. 

The next day he made 
preparations for leaving 
Boston. His plan was to 
visit several of the Eastern 
cities, which, through the 
Press reports, had already 
been apprised of his wager 
and the remarkable events 
of the first two days, and, in 
these cities, collect enough 
money to buy a steamship 
ticket to the Old World. 
He expected little success 
in Europe, but would push 
on steadily to the East, and 
when he arrived in San 
Francisco, would begin a 
lecturing tour in all the 
principal cities of the United 
States. Already, indeed, 
offers for lectures were 
pouring in upon him. Com- 
mercial houses, also, made 
arrangements with him to 
advertise them on tour, 
and to peddle their wares. 
For this he was promised 
astonishing sums, and on 
the second day his thou- 
sand pounds were assured. 

But before he left 
Boston he bought a good 
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necktie out of 


suit of clothes and a 
the proceeds of the previous day. The 
remainder he put in the bank. He got 


shaved, paid #1 for a pair of shoes, and 
30s. for an overcoat. He made his breakfast 
by shining an admirer’s boots, and this gave 
him the idea of hiring a bootblack’s outfit 
for a few hours, by which means he made a 
good sum quickly. Previously he had had 
photographs of himself taken in his three 
suits. ‘These he sold at good prices in 
the various cities he visited. He regularly 
charged 2%4d. for a hand-shake, and thus 
loaded his pockets with loose “ nickels.” 

The first city he visited, after leaving 
Boston, was Providence. 
He arrived in his quad- 
ruple capacity as travel- 
ling salesman, advance 
agent, lecturer, and 
“ globe - trotter.” The 
Providence Press Club 
entertained him, and he 
entertained them by 
repeating his Boston 
experiences. In the 
evening he was adver- 
tised to appear at the 
Pawtucket Opera House, 
to be examined by a 
mind-reader. The house 
was crowded. He had 
also made an engage- 
ment to appear in 
Boston the same even- 
ing, and to get to Boston 
in time, he was com- 
pelled to hire a special 
train. He appeared on 
the stage promptly, 
before an overflowing 
audience, and made a speech, for which he 
was paid, it is said, #30. He also sang 
his song and gave an exhibition of sawing 
wood. 

Jones now left for New York, and having 
banked all his money, arrived in_ the 
Metropolis with little cash, except the 
souvenir coins, and a stock of photographs. 
He paid for his breakfast by writing a 
few lines for a newspaper. A job to 
distribute handbills for an  auction-shop 
then came to him, and brought him £2. 
He registered at one of the best hotels, and 
attended to his correspondence, which had 
by this time become enormous, necessitating 
the frequent employment of an amanuensis. 
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JONES, AND THE SUIT WHICH HE BOUGHT ON THE 
THIRD DAY OF HIS TRIP. 
From a Photo. by Elmer Chickering, Boston. 
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His first day in New York netted him over 
4£3- He had moved so quickly that a 
lot of additional offers came from Boston 
and Providence to go back for various 
purposes, and he accordingly returned to 
Providence to tend a “soda-fountain” and 
sell cigars at #1 an hour. Here he also 
blacked three pairs of boots at #1 a pair. 
He also did a rattling trade in photographs, 
and, by the various firms for which he 
worked, was widely advertised, to his own 
and their advantage. Money, meantime, 
was flowing in rapidly, and he was inun- 
dated with various schemes for turning his 
notoriety into rapid profit. 

From Providence he 
went to Springfield, and 
here repeated his 
success. He gave a 
lecture to a large crowd, 
sang his song, and 
sawed wood. An en- 
terprising haberdasher 
hired him to tend in a 
shop for an afternoon, 
and a chemist drew a 
large trade by getting 
him to stand at a soda- 
fountain, draw fruit 
and lemonade, 


syrups 
and sell cigars and 
tobacco. One of his 


customers was a police- 
inspector who had come 
to arrest him for the 
non-payment of a debt 
contracted in Boston 
before he made the 
wager. This debt Jones 
paid. Two days after 
a claim for #10 was 
made against him by a firm which had 
secured him a position as teacher in a 
Massachusetts town. Another claim for £17 
was later produced. Jones paid neither 
claim, and was locked up. The newspapers 
then investigated the whole affair, and found 
that “ Jones’s” real name was Pfeiffer, that he 
had had a college education, and that, being 
in hard straits, he had invented the story of a 
wager, and had hoodwinked the Press into 
giving it publicity. His success was enor- 
mous, but short. Strange to say, also, the 
very people who had become tired of the 
name of “Paul Jones” were the first 





ones to express sorrow over his untimely 


end. 

















How Butldings are Moved. 


By JAMES WALTER SMITH. 


TRUE story is told of an 
enterprising town in Kansas, 
which, after trying to induce a 
new railway company to run 
their line through the town, 
woke up one morning to find 
that the railway had been located ten miles 
away. A town-meeting was immediately held, 
and with desperate enthusiasm the citizens 
unanimously decided that, if the railway would 
not come to the town, the town must go to 
the railway. The next day operations were 
begun. All the houses, shops, churches, and 








heavy “shoes,” in order that the building 
might slide easily over the ice and snow, and 
twenty oxen were attached. The building was 
hauled to a hill overlooking the lake, the oxen 
detached, and the building given a slide down 
hill for a quarter of a mile. It went down 
with considerable rapidity, and out upon the 
frozen lake. The oxen were again attached, 
and the journey down the lake was accom- 
plished with speed. 

A like interesting story can be told about 
the pretty wooden mansion shown on this 
and the following page, and the operation 








From a Photo. by) ” 


lager-beer saloons were put on rollers, and, 
headed by dozens of pulling horses, a brass 
band, two clergymen, and the Mayor, the 
long procession of property started slowly 
across the prairie. The story does not tell 
how long the procession took, but it finally 
reached its destination, and with a prayer 
by one of the clergymen and general ‘jubila- 
tion, the town was deposited in its resting- 
place by the railway, where it stands to this 
day. 

The ingenuity of the Yankee is, indeed, of 
just repute. There was another house-moving 
feat three winters ago, near Damariscotta 
Mills, in Maine. A man in Muscongus wanted 
to take his house to Damariscotta Mills, by 


way of a lake. The house was placed on 
Vol. xiii. —86. 





TOWING A HOUSE FOR EIGHT MILES ON HUMBOLDT BAY, CALIFORNIA. 





(B. 8. Chase. 


was certainly one of the most picturesque and 
scientific feats of modern house-moving. The 
house belongs to Mr. Ernest Sevier, a pro- 
minent lawyer of Eureka, California. It 
was raised from its foundation in Arcata, a 
small town near Eureka, and moved on rollers 
to a marsh on the edge of Humboldt Bay. 
Here, two large lighters or flat barges, each 
competent to sustain 300 tons, were in wait- 
ing, securely joined together. A square 
opening had been cut into the edge of the 
marsh, and in this the lighters were supported 
with piles, so as to be perfectly stationary at 
low tide. ‘The house was then shifted to the 
lighters, and at high tide the piles were with- 
drawn, and the house and lighters were afloat 
on Humboldt Bay. 
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From a Photo. by] 


In this fashion, it was towed for eight miles 
with perfect safety. ‘The house weighed over 
100 tons, contained ten rooms, an outside 
chimney, and was hard-finished throughout. 
When it reached Eureka, it was transferred 
from the lighters to the land, in the presence 
of a crowd of spectators, and then rolled a 
half a mile within 





THE HOUSE AFTER REMOVAL FROM THE LIGHTERS. 





[#&. 8. Chase 


one day. Not a panel was started, not a 
pane of glass broken, and not a_ brick 
displaced.” The contractors who moved the 
house were Messrs. H. M. Mercer and 
William Berry, and the work was finished 
in about two months. 

Buildings, it may be added, are not always 





the limits of the 


City of Eureka. 
‘The first photo. on 
this page shows 
the house im- 


mediately after it 
was removed from 
the lighters, and 
the second photo. 
shows it rolling 
prettily along the 
street behind a 
donkey -engine, 
near its destina- 
tion. The house 
was placed on pine 
timbers, 12in. by 
14in., running fore 
and aft, and these 
again were crossed 
with other timbers 
running trans- 
versely. ‘*The 
plastering,” writes 
Mr. Sevier, “ was 
broken in places, 


























PULLED ON ROLLERS TO ITS DESTINATION IN EUREKA, CAL. 
From a Photo. by J. Vansant, Junr 





but two men re- — ee 
paired it all in THE HOUSE BEING 
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BRICK HOUSE IN BROOKLYN MOVING ON GREASED WAYS—HORSES AND CAPSTANS AT LEFT, 
From a Photograph. 


moved on wooden rollers. In 1832, the 
first building raised and moved, so far as can 
be ascertained, in the United States—a fair- 
sized frame-house in Boston—was moved 
on iron balls, operating in grooves or channels. 
The building was moved but a short distance, 
and at that time was considered a triumph of 
engineering. Previous to that time, small 
structures had been moved on greased slides, 
the idea having probably been copied from 
the process of launching vessels on lubricated 
ways. This method is still in existence, and 
still proves effective, as is shown at the top 
of this page. 

This large square brick building was lately 
moved in Brooklyn by Messrs. B. C. Miller 
and Son. Large timbers, about 3ft. apart, 
were placed under the ground-floor joists, 
running through the building. Under these 
came a second row at right angles, and under 
these last timbers strong lifting jack-screws 
on timber foundations or “cribs” were 
placed, as shown in the small photo. at the 
bottom of the page. The ground over which 
such a building is moved is made perfectly 
level, and in many cases covered with boards 





From a) 


LIFTING THE ABOVE HOUSE BY MEANS OF JACK-SCREWS. 


upon which tracks of heavy timber are laid 
The motive power, except in the case of very 
heavy structures, is furnished by horses. 
Heavy ropes or chains and pulleys are so 
arranged between the building and a capstan 
as to gain the greatest amount of power with 
the least expenditure of force. The horse 
is then attached to the long wooden or iron 
bar of the capstan, and starts on a tour 
around the capstan, threading his way with 
trained feet over the ropes and chains, and 
leaving behind him a gradually deepening 
path. When rollers are used, each roller, as 
it comes out at the back of the house, is 
placed at the front, and when the house is 
near the capstan, the capstan is moved 
forward and again secured to the ground 
with strong spikes. 

Thus the operation continues until the 
structure is near its destination. The new 
foundation is built up between the timbers 
or “ needles,” as they are often called. After 
the foundation walls are finished and have 
dried, the timbers are drawn out one by 
one, and the holes filled in. 

It often happens that ordinary house- 
moving operations in 
the United  Statés, 
such as those with 
horse and capstan, no 
longer arouse any in- 
terest in spectators, 
so familiar have these 
operations grown. The 
building passes along 
through the principal 
streets, sometimes for 
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crowds or disturbing traffic. When, however, 
the large savings bank at Newton, Massachu- 
setts, was moved by Mr. John Soley, of Boston, 
across the local electric railway, traffic was 
entirely suspended, and large crowds witnessed 
the removal. The operation was particularly 
difficult, on account of the length of the build- 
ing, the number of projections allowing little 
opportunity to truss the building securely. As 
here shown, the bank was moved on rollers. 





MOVING A BANK 300FT, AT NEWTON, MASS., ACROSS ELECTRIC RAILWAY. 
From a Photograph 


The handling of immense structures in the 
United States is no less a surprise to 
Americans than to foreigners, and people 
often travel long distances to see the moving 
carried on. The daily papers devote con- 
siderable space to a description of the 
process, and visiting engineers from England, 
France, and Germany continually marvel at 
its ease and seeming simplicity. The 
industry is purely American, although the 
appliances and the principles of the wedge, 
screw, cannon-ball, and roller are as old as 
the hills. It is the combination of these 
devices applied to the moving of buildings 
upon which the American house - mover 
prides himself for originality. And, as the 
coming pages will show, nostructure of brick, 
stone, or iron, however large, has any terrors 
for him, so long as there are plenty of jack- 
screws in the market, and trees in the forests 
to get his timber from. 

The remarkable thing about it all is that 
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the buildings do not get damaged, and that 
when fine residences are being moved, the 
people still occupy their accustomed apart- 
ments, eat their dinners without the sliding 
of a plate, and when the job is finished, find 
themselves looking at the sun set from the 
very place where they once saw it rise. The 
handsome stone block of three buildings 
shown at the top of the next page was turned 
from south to north by Mr. L. P. Friestedt, 
one of the leading 
house - movers of 
Chicago, to whom 


we are indebted 
for this and the 
three following 


photographs of 
enormous buildings 
successfully moved 
in Chicago. The 
noticeable thing 
about the first 
Chicago photo- 
graph is Mr. Frie- 
stedt’s method of 
laying timber foun- 
dations and of 
making the turn- 
table. The exact 
direction of the 
timbers upon which 
the rollers are to 
run is calculated to 
a nicety, and we 
catch the building 
just upon the turn. 
In the lower 
corner of the next page is shown the Normandy 
apartment building, formerly standing on 
Laflin Street, Chicago. It is supposed to be 
the largest building ever moved and turned 
round on rollers, the total weight being about 
8,000 tons. Twenty-four men, with eight 
hundred jack-screws and six hundred rollers, 
were at work for ten weeks in 1893, and, 
without counting the turn, the whole distance 
travelled was 350ft. The lifting screws 
were divided between the men, so that each 
man had a certain number of screws to turn, 
the signal to turn being given by the foreman’s 
whistle. Each man gave one turn to the screw 
each time the whistle sounded. ‘The screws 


were tightened up in this way until the walls 
began to separate from the foundation, and 
when the structure had been lifted gft, 6in., 
blocking was laid across the cribs, and 4 x 5 
hickory skids were laid lengthways of the 
building, the rollers being placed on top of 
these. 
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ARE MOVED. 











BLOCK OF THREE BUILDINGS BEING 
IN OCCUPATION—SHOWING TURN-TABLE AND OLD FOUNDATION IN 
From a Photograph. 


The building was then propelled to the 
turn-table by a very interesting method. 
When horses are useless, it is customary to 
push the building along by means of jack- 
screws placed parallel to the ground at the 
rear of the building, one end of each screw 


abutting against a 
piece of heavy 
timber secured to 
the ground - ways 
by heavy chains, 
while the opposite 
end of each screw 
works in a hollow 
log called a 
“pump,” which 
presses against the 
timbers on which 
the building rests. 
In moving the 
structure, the men 
take their position 
at the screws, 
and, at the fore- 
man’s signal, the 
screws are given 
a quarter or half 
turn. The build- 
ing moves forward 
with each turn, 
and when the 
screws are run out 
to their full length, 





TURNED FROM A SOUTH TO A NORTH FRONT, WITH PEOPLE 
FOREGROUND. 
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the chained logs 
are moved _for- 
ward, and the 
operation begins 
again. 

The tuytn-table 
upon which the 
Normandy _parti- 
ally revolved was 
a level mass of 
timber work, 1 32ft. 
square and 4ft. 
deep, built of 
200,000ft. of 6 x 6 
timbers, laid on 
ground that had 
been scraped and 
levelled. The 
ground = was 
sprinkled with 
sand, and _ then 
paved with planks 
laid closely  to- 
gether, as seen in 
the photo. The 
building was pro- 


pelled on to this floor, and the rollers pointed 
toward the centre of the building. 
pivot had been placed, on which the building 
revolved. 

As Mr. Friestedt, the 
enormous structures in Chicago, points out, 


Here a 


mover of these 
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ELEVATED RAILWAY. 





APARTMENT BUILDING OF 8,000 TONS IN CHICAGO BEING MOVED TO MAKE WAY FOR AN 
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MAKING WAY FOR THE METROPOLITAN ELEVATED RAILWAY IN CHICAGO—NEW 
FOUNDATIONS IN FOREGROUND. 


From a@ Photo. by) 


the rapid growth of cities in the United 
States, the necessity for cutting new streets 
through old sections of towns, the tendency 
of railways to pierce the heart of a metropolis, 
as well as the necessity for great sewers, canals, 
viaducts, and elevated railways to meet 
the demands of increasing population and 
business, account for the rapid improve 
ments in the 





building shown at 
the top of this 
page, with the new 
foundation in the 
foreground, was re- 
moved to make 
way for an elevated 
railway. The 
Normandy was 
moved for a like 
reason. In theview 
below, which re- 
presents a double 
brick residence 
being turned from 
a north toa south 
front, while people 
are residing in it, 
the method by 
which the build- 
ing is shoved 
along with a screw 
braced against 
chained timbers 
is clearly shown, 
especially at the near corner. 

The material used in handling these heavy 
structures is selected for its strength, timber 
being used for light brick structures, and 
steel beams where the strain is great. The 
weight of the whole building is first estimated, 
which means separate estimates per cubic 
foot of the different materials of which the 








(B. L. Clements, Chicago 





science of house- 
moving. Either 
the buildings had 
to be torn down, 
as they have lately 
been torn down 
in London to make 
room for under- 
ground stations or 
great railway ter- 
mini, or they had 
to be moved to 
a more remote 
locality. The des- 
truction of this 
vast amount of 
property would 
have amounted 
into the millions, 
and although 
house-moving was 
costly, it was 
cheaper than 
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complete destruc- 


tion. The large  poma Photo. byl 


WITH PEOPLE IN OCCUPATION, 


DOUBLE BRICK RESIDENCE IN CHICAGO BEING TURNED FROM NORTH TO SOUTH FRONT, 


(B. L. Clements, Chicago. 
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CHIMNEY I25FT. HIGH MOVED ACROSS A STREET IN 


CHELSEA, 


From a Photo. by 
C. Hayden, Chelsea, Masa 


building is con- 
structed, whether of 
wood, brick, stone, 
iron, or steel. When 
the maximum weight 
is obtained, an esti- 
mate is made of the 
tension or fibre 
strength of the steel 
beams, timbers, and 
blocking upon which 
the structure is to 
rest. The lifting 
capacity of the jack- 
screws is then esti- 
mated, the number 
of screws necessary 
to lift the weight 
being thus ascer- 
tained. Accidents 
are guarded against 
by rigid tests of the 
material. The break- 
ing of a beam from 
overstrain might 
mean the wrecking 
of the structure and 
the death of a 
number of men. 





MASS. 


RAISING A WATER-TOWER AT MOUNT VERNON, NEW YORK. 
From a Photograph. 


ae 








A house- mover must needs have a 
large capital behind him. His yard is usually 
full of timber, iron, capstans, derricks, pulleys, 
chains, ropes, clamps, rods, etc., etc., all of 
which represent an amount of money not 
easily to be reckoned up. This mass of 
material is rarely in disorder, but when a big 
job has been completed, the yard often looks 
as if a playful cyclone had danced through it, 
juggling with jack-screws, ladders, and derricks. 
The necessity of capital is proved by the 
fact that nearly all house-movers are required 
to furnish bonds for the speedy and safe 
performance of their work. Before he was 
allowed to move the Immanuel Baptist 
Church in Chicago, Mr. H. Sheeler gave a 
bond for 50,200 dollars, scheduled from his 
own property. Special contracts are also 
made for removals within a certain time, 
which means the hiring of an extra number 
of men and the ability to pay their wages. 

Certain American movers make a speciality 
of raising and moving chimneys, which are 
particularly wobbly in their tendencies. The 
chimney shown in the top left corner was 
125ft. high, and was successfully taken across 
a wide street in Chelsea, Massachusetts, the 
power being ob- 
tained from a horse 
and capstan. 

A huge _water- 
tower in Mount 
Vernon, New York, 
was also raised by 
Messrs. Isaac Blair 
and Co., of Boston. 
The structure was 
1ooft. high, and 
weighed about fifty 
tons. It was raised 
bodily by means of 
screws, and although 
the high winds 
caused it to sway 
slightly, it was 
strongly held by steel 
guys. The object of 
the work was to 
secure additional 
force to the water 
supply. The tower 
was 2oft. in diameter, 
and was raised about 
4ft. a day until it 
was 125ft. high. 

“Scarcely a_per- 
ceptible crack in any 
part of the building.” 
Thus wrote areporter 
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about the moving in 1893 of the big 1,700 
ton railway station at Mott Haven, in the 
suburbs of New York City. The building, as 
shown in the accompanying photo., was 185ft. 
in length, with a tower 8oft. in height, and was 
successfully carried back by Miller a distance 
of soft. ‘The station was pushed to its new 
foundation on skids 
or ways, in the 
manner already 
described. 

A more remark- 
able feat —one 
which may be said 
to mark an epoch 


rag mee --— 


in the history of 
American _ house- 
moving — was the 
removal of the 
Brighton Beach 
Hotel in 1888. The 
hotel was raised 
from its founda- 
tions, placed on 


flat trucks, and by 
means of locomo 


tives hauled one 


tenth ofamile back 
from the sea. 
hotel 


ae SY é&é - 
rhe = , 
first 


was From a Photo. by) 





RALL.WAY STATION BACK 50FT. AT MOTT HAVEN, NEW YORK. 


MOVING THE BRIGHTON BEACH HOTEL, IN 1888, 
SHOWING 











[ Photograph. 


opened to the public in July, 1878. It 
stood 6ooft. away from the water, but 
it was soon threatened by the encroach- 
ing Atlantic, which gradually washed its 
way under two-thirds of the hotel. The total 
loss of the structure was predicted. It was 
first thought possible to move the building 





AWAY FROM THE ENCROACHING ATLANTIC— 


THE TRUCKS UNDER THE HOTEL. (J. 1. Beal, New York City. 
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back, but its enormous length of 46oft., its 
five large towers six and seven stories high, 
and its weight of 5,000 tons, strongly pointed 
to a failure. 

A contract to move the hotel was, however, 
soon signed, and on April 3rd, 1888, Messrs. 
B. C. Miller and Son had the huge building 
ready to start. The hotel had been raised, 
twenty-four lines of rails had been placed 
under it, and upon the rails rested 112 flat 
trucks. The arrangement of these trucks, or 
cars, is shown in the illustrations. Huge 
timbers were then laid from end to end of each 
line of trucks, and upon these timbers trans- 
verse beams were stretched. It was carefully 
arranged that no part of this platform of 
timber could be moved unless the movement 
was common tothe whole. The locomotives 
were on two lines, or tracks, three on each line, 
and the cables attached to the hotel extended 
from the locomotives like the ribs of a fan. 

To witness the moving of this immense 
structure, crowds of people came from the 
neighbouring cities, and great enthusiasm 
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reigned. Nothing like it had ever been 
known before in the United States, and 
when the engines were ready to start, the 
excitement was at its highest point. Mr. 
Miller gave the signal to start, and, in the 
glowing words of a Metropolitan reporter, 
“‘simultaneously six throttles were thrown 
open-—first gradually, then to their full. The 
music of the guy-ropes and tackle was weird 
and Wagnerian ; then the tug of war began. 
Panting and puffing, the iron horses strained 
every fibre of their mechanical muscle. Fora 
moment, and a moment only, they tugged in 
vain; their immense drive-wheels revolved 
with perceptible swiftness ; then, as if with a 
mighty effort, they forged ahead. Slowly, 
but surely, the mammoth structure followed. 
The puzzling problem as to what was to be 
the fate of Brighton Beach Hotel had been 
solved. Shouts of joyous approval and 
triumph arose from the small army of work- 
men and spectators, which were caught up 
and echoed by six brazen throats in shrill 
and prolonged blasts.” 
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SIX LOCOMOTIVES PULLING THE BRIGHTON BEACH HOTEL BACK FROM THE OCEAN, APRIL 3RD, 1888—THE ENTIRE 
BUILDING RESTING ON 112 FLAT TRUCKS. 
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OHN SANDYS, 
local manager of 
the Western 
Union Telegraph 
Company, in the 
city of Disapolis, 
sat in his office one afternoon, 
when there was brought to him 
the card of a lady. Most of 
Mr. Sandys’ visitors were mascu- 
line, and the manager, a grizzled 
man of fifty, arched his brows 
in surprise as he glanced at the 
card. 

* Ask the young lady to come 
in,” he said, briefly. He whirled 
round in his swivel-chair and 
rose from it as a sweet-faced 
girl entered, dressed in black, 
her whole attire having neatness as its dis- 
tinguishing characteristic. Pausing for a 
moment at the door, she came swiftly forward 
to him, extending her hand. 

“I don’t suppose you will remember me, 
Mr. Sandys,” she began, somewhat breath- 
lessly, “ but I thought—pershaps——” 

The manager interrupted her, speaking in 
kindly tones. 

“Indeed, Miss Elinor, I remember you 
very well, although you were only a little girl 
when I last saw you. You have been so 
long at school and abroad, that a man might 
well be excused if he failed to recognise you. 
Many things have happened since last we 
mét, you know.” 

The manager was a laconic man, and he 
now spoke at greater length than was his 
custom, for he saw that his visitor had 
evidently keyed herself up to this interview, 
and was scarcely able to conceal her agitation. 
A glance at the dark costume she wore 
recalled to his mind the recent death of her 
father, and then he felt that his last remark 
had been somewhat infelicitous, but being an 
unready man, and not knowing how to 
remedy it, he made no attempt to do so, 
contenting himself by pushing forward a 
chair, and asking the girl to sit down. 
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When Miss McClintoch had seated her- 
self, Sandys resumed his position in the 
swivel-chair somewhat uneasily, and for a 
few moments there was silence between 
them. 

“ Yes,” she said at last, not looking up at 
him ; speaking in a low voice and trying to 
keep command over it, “many things have 
happened since then. I came home to find 
my father dying, and since his death we have 
learned — doubtless everyone in the city 
knows it now—how disastrous had been his 
transactions on the Board of Trade. I have 
no doubt the worry, caused by his fear of 
leaving mother and me unprovided for, did 
much to hasten his death.” 

Mr. Sandys, not knowing what to say, 
murmured that probably this was so. 

“It is now three months since father’s 
death,” continued the girl, “and immediately 
after, mother and I moved to a small cottage 
on Sixteenth Street, where we now live, and 
to day I resolved to come up here and have a 
business talk with you, Mr. Sandys.” 

For the first time since she sat down, the 
girl looked up at him, and he saw that her 
eyes were wet, and that she was trying to 
force a faint smile to her tremulous lips. 

“T found I had to earn my own living, 
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and so two months ago I bought a telegraph 
instrument and learned telegraphing.” 

“ But, surely,” said Mr. Sandys, “ with 
your accomplishments you do not need to 
be a telegraphist.” 

“My accomplishments, although expensive 
to buy, are not very saleable on the market ” 

“ My dear Miss Elinor,” said the manager, 
“telegraphing is the very last profession I 
would advise a young lady to take up. I 
warn everybody against telegraphing. I never 
open a morning paper but I expect to see 
an account of some new invention that will 
abolish telegraphy altogether ; in fact, when 
the telephone was perfected, I rather expected 
it would render u3 all superfluous, and I am 
not sure but that eventually will be the case, 
for the long distance telephone is only in its 
infancy. What on earth caused you to learn 
telegraphing ?” 

“IT will confess the reason with a frank- 
ness I ought to be ashamed of,” said the 
girl, with a real smile this time. “I learned 
it because my father’s oldest friend is 
manager of the Western Union Telegraph 
Company in this city.” 

“Oh, I see,” said the manager, with a 
twinkle in his eye. “ You thought I would 
give you a situation ?” 

““T knew you would, Mr. Sandys,” replied 
the girl, confidently. 

Her certainty did not seem to be shared 
by the manager, who knitted his brow, 
and drummed nervously on the desk with his 
fingers. 

“You said a moment since that this was 
a business visit. Now, Miss Elinor, do you 
want me to talk to you asa business man 
would talk to an applicant, or am I to treat 
you as the daughter of a valued and regretted 
friend ?” 

“From now on,” cried the girl, eagerly, “this 
is straight business. I only relied on your 
friendship for my father fo gain me admit- 
tance here.” 

“Very well, then I will begin by saying 
that the woods are full of telegraphers. Up 
to a certain point it seems to me that 
telegraphers are as common as the sands on 
the sea-shore; beyond that point telegraphers 
are few. It is like shorthand, and, I presume, 
like a great many other things. Telegraphing 
—that is, expert telegraphing—is a very 
difficult art, Miss Elinor.” 

“T know you will excuse me for con- 
tradicting you,” exclaimed the girl, with 
animation, “and it isn’t a bit polite to do so, 
but telegraphing is the easiest thing in the 
world. If you had ever played Robert 
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Schumann or Liszt on the piano, you would 
know what difficulty is.” 

“ Really ?” said the manager, drily. “ You 
are the first person I have heard say that 
telegraphing was an easy accomplishment. 
However, there is nothing like a practical 
test. Do you think you know enough of 
telegraphing to fill a situation as operator if 
I had one to offer you ?” 

“T think so,” answered 
confidence. 

“Well, we shall see. 
sitting over at this table ?” 

The girl rose, peeling off her gloves as she 
approached the table. The manager, placing 
his finger on the key of a telegraph instru- 
ment, rattled off a quick, nervous call, which 
was answered. Then he proceeded to 
chatter forth a message to the operator at 
the other end. 

“Oh, no, no, no, no!’ 
girl. ‘ Don’t say that.” 

“Don’t say what?” asked the manager, 
in astonishment, forgetting for the moment 
that what was mere instrumental chatter to 
the lay mind was intelligible to her. 

“Don’t tell the operator to begin slowly, 
but ask him to send the message as fast as 
he can.” 

The manager smiled. 

“Oh, very well,” he said. 

A moment later the sounder was dinning 
away its short, brazen monotone, as if it were 
a clock-work mechanism that had gone wrong 
and was rapidly running down. The fine, 
firm, pretty hand of Miss McClintoch flew 
over the paper, leaving in its train a trail of 
writing, the letters heavily made but as plain 
as print to read ; the style of the writing being 
that now taught to girls throughout Europe, 
which is as different as possible from the 
hair-lines angular hand which ladies wrote 
twenty years ago. 

The manager stood by with folded arms 
watching sheet after sheet being rapidly 
thrown off. The silence in the room was 
unbroken save by the tintinnabulation of the 
jabbering machine. At last he reached 
forward his hand and interrupted the flow of 
dots and dashes. 

Miss McClintoch looked up at him and 
said, with some trace of anxiety in her 
voice :— 

* Of course, J could write faster if I had a 
fountain pen. I always use a stylo, and the 
dipping into the ink-stand delays me, as I am 
not accustomed to it.” 

The manager smiled, but said nothing. He 
examined sheet after sheet in silence, then put . 


the girl, with 


Would you mind 


’ 


interrupted the 
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them on the table. Taking up one of the 
newspapers that lay on his desk, he folded it 
once or twice, and placing his hand on the 
key, he rapidly transmitted an order to the 
unseen operator to write out what was about 
to be telegraphed to him, and bring the 
sheets to the manager’s room. 

“ Now, Miss Elinor,” he said, “ would you 
mind telegraphing part of this column, and 
do it as fast as you can ?” 

rhe girl placed her right hand on the ebony 
knob of the brass lever, holding the folded 
paper with her left in such a manner that she 
might read clearly the small type on the sheet 
before her: Under her expert manipulation 
the words flew over the wire, until at last 
there came a break. 

“ Hold on,” jabbered -back the man at the 
other end of the wire. “ Don’t be in sucha 
deuce of a hurry.” 

“Oh, dear!” exclaimed the young woman, 
with a shade of annoyance in her voice, as if 
she feared the pausing would be attributed 
to her lack of clearness. The manager said 
nothing, but indulged in a silent inward laugh, 
as was a habit with him, for, ruling many, he 
had to keep a stern face to the world, and 
enjoy what mirth came his way Without 


outward semblance of it. After several 
breaks, the manager 
said : Sah amnamel 


“That is quite 
enough, thank you,” and 
a few minutes later a 
young man entered the 
room with the sheets in 
his hand, which he gave 
to the manager, opening 
his eyes somewhat when 
he saw seated at the 
table a slim young girl, | 
bewilderingly pretty. 
When the young man 
had left them once more 
alone in the room, the 
manager said : 

“T must admit I am 
astonished at your ex- 
pertness. It may not 
be strictly business-like 
to acknow ledge so much 
to one whom I am about 
to make the hardest bar- 
gain I can with, but per- 
haps you will not take f 
advantage of the con- F 
fession. You are a very 
good telegraphist indeed, 
Miss Elinor. I must 








express my admiration of the way in which 
you have faced the realities of life. We like 
to think our girls so resourceful that they can 
fill, with credit to themselves, any position 
which fate assigns to them, whether it is in 
the office of a merchant or the parlours of 
the White House. You have been suddenly 
confronted with a very difficult problem, Miss 
Elinor, and you have set about its solution in 
a way that commands my deepest respect.” 
“Oh, Mr. Sandys!” exclaimed the girl, 
blushing deeply, and drawing a lony, quiver- 
ing breath, but quite evidently glowing with 
gratification at the praise of a man whom she 
knew to be sparing in his commendation. 
“Now, I am not sure,” he continued, 
“but your coming here to-day has settled in 
the right way a matter that has been troubling 
me for some weeks past. There is a tele- 
graphic situation in this city which has been 
the cause of more worry to me than any of 
the other hundreds under my control ; it is 
the office of the Board of Trade.” 
* At the Board of Trade!” echoed Miss 
Elinor, looking at him in some alarm. 
“Ves,” he answered. “That situation 
demands qualities, aside from those of key 
or pen, which I should be loath to 
think unobtainable, but which I, of 
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“aA YOUNG MAN ENTERED THE ROOM.” 


























late, have had some difficulty in securing. 
What we need there is absolute secrecy. 
There must be no suspicion even of any 
leakage from the wires, because messages 
come there that make and unmake fortunes. 
Of course, many of the messages are in 
cipher ; but, nevertheless, cipher or not, the 
utmost caution must be observed, so that 
none save those to whom the messages are 
sent shall get the slightest inkling of their 
contents. I have changed operators there 
three times in as many months, and while 
against the present man I have no direct 
proof—if I had I would discharge him— 
there have been complaints and vague 
rumours of leakage, which are, to say the 
least, most annoying. I have made up my 
mind, in any case, to remove that young 
man to the interior of the State, and the 
only reason he has not been removed before 
now is, that I can’t for the lite of me tell 
with whom to replace him. Until you came 
in it never occurred to me to give the situa- 
tion to a woman. It doesn’t quite jump 
with our preconceived notions of things, that 
a woman, of all persons, should be the one 
to keep a secret; but most of our precon- 
ceived notions are wrong, and if you are 
willing to try the experiment, I am. Of 
course, you would be dealing entirely with 
men, but I am sure you would meet with 
nothing but the utmost courtesy from all.” 

“Oh, I am sure of that,” said Miss 
McClintoch, earnestly. “If you give me the 
opportunity, I don’t think you will have 
reason to regret it.” 

“Very well; then we shall look on it as 
settled. Call here to-morrow morning at ten 
o’clock, and I will myself escort you to the 
Board of Trade. I shall leave one of my 
assistants with you in the office for a week, 
and by that time you will probably be 


familiar with your new duties. Anything 
you do not understand, he will be at hand to 
explain.” 


Promptly at the appointed hour Elinor 
waited upon the manager at his office, and 
together they walked to the tall building in 
which was housed the Board of Trade; the 
only legalized gambling place in the city, 
where methods differed somewhat from those 
at Monte Carlo; these differences being 
entirely in favour of the Mediterranean 
resort, for there, the unscrupulous gambler 
obtains no advantage over his comparatively 
innocent competitor, and lies have no special 
market value. Every city in the land holds 
up its hands in horror at the mention of 
Monte Carlo, but points with just pride to 
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its Stock Exchange building. Thus do we 
honestly acquire the reputation of being a 
humorous people. 

Mr. Sandys was silent during the greater 
part of the walk, and Elinor’s mind was busy 
picturing the new life about to open before 
her, so greatly dissimilar to the old. The 
crisp freshness of the air, and the bracing in- 
fluence of her long walk to the manager’s office, 
had exhilarated the girl, who experienced, 
without knowing it, the glorious prerogative 
of youth. Added to this was the delicious 
sense of being about to earn honestly what 
money she needed. Blessed independence! 
the greatest boon that can be bestowed upon 
any living creature. 

Sandys had pretended the day before that 
their conference had been based entirely on 
business principles, but no question of salary 
arose between them, which would have been 
one of the first points to be discussed with 
anyone else by the manager, after the question 
of skill was settled. ‘The girl had felt no 
anxiety on this score, being content to leave 
the amount to her father’s old friend, and her 
confidence was not misplaced. 

“That is the Board of Trade building,” 
said her companion, speaking for the first 
time since they set out together. 

“Yes,” she replied, “1 walked round to see 
it after my talk with you, but I did not go in.” 

“Well, we will go in now. I hope you 
have weighed well what I said to you yester- 
day. ‘There is no doubt in my mind that, 
after you learn the ways of the office, you 
will prove quite competent to fill the situation ; 
but you must never forget that the great 
qualification, equal in importance to your 
speed at the key, is secrecy ; absolute secrecy. 
Not even in the sanctity of your own home, 
to your own mother, must you breathe a 
hint of anything that comes over the wires. 
You understand that thoroughly, I trust ?” 

“Oh, yes, Mr. Sandys. You need never 
have the least fear about that. I feel as if I 
had joined some awful society and taken a 
most terrible oath, with perfectly dreadful 
penalties. I thought about it last night until 
I fell asleep, and then I dreamed the most 
frightful things : that masked men with red- 
hot pincers were trying to make me tell what 
your occupation was, and what you had said 
to me, but, although I screamed and awoke 
myself, all in a tremble, I never told.” 

The manager smiled grimly, and said, 
seriously :— 

“That is the right spirit ; and here we are, 
at the door of the Inquisition.” 

At the end of a large hall, wide and lofty, 
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double doors standing open gave a view of 
the interior of an immense room, in which 
several men were walking about with their 
hands in their pockets. A man in a sort of 
uniform guarded the door and _ sharply 
scrutinized all comers. Sandys, however, 
did not enter the huge room, but opened a 
small door at the right, and went in to the 
telegraph office, Elinor, with fast - beating 
heart, following him. 

The telegraph office was comparatively 
small, and was practically 
an alcove of the ample 
apartment used by the 
Board of Trade, divided 
from it by a counter, whose 
broad, polished, oaken top 
was littered with telegraph 
forms, and splashed here 
and there with ink. Inthe 
centre of the office was a 
wide table, halved longi- 
tudinally by a partition of 
glass, while cross-wise were 
other glass bulk - heads, 
parcelling out the table-top 
into sections, in each one 
of which a telegraph instru- 
ment occupied the centre. 
As a usual thing, one 
operator was enough to do 
the business of the office, 
but in times of stress, 
caused by a flutter in the 
market, help had to be 
called for from the central 
office, and sometimes the 
six compartments were in 
chattering activity. 

“Now, Miss_ Elinor,” 
said the manager, “ this is 
your work-room. Johnnie 
Fielders, here, will be in 
charge for a week, or as much longer as 
is necessary, and you will be his assistant. 
As soon as you are ready to take full control, 
I shall remove him elsewhere, for he is a 
most useful young man.” 

Sandys left the room and strolled into the 
Board -of Trade, the door-keeper nodding to 
him, for the head of the Western Union 
was a privileged individual. The spacious 
chamber of commerce was rapidly filling up, 
and a rising murmur of conversation quivered 
in the air. Now and then some exuberant 
person, with a silk hat on the back of his head, 
yelled out a startling exclamation, which made 
Miss McClintoch jump the first time she 
heard it, little dreaming of the pandemonium 
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to which she would later become accustomed. 
She thought there had been a dreadful acci- 
dent, but nobody paid the slightest attention, 
and she learned that this was merely the 
preliminary sparring for the contest that was 
to come after, just as athletes in a field 
limber up before the game commences. 

“ Halloa, Sandys!” said a young man, 
greeting the head of the Western Union. 
“ Acting the unaccustomed part of the squire 
of dames, eh? Who is the beauty?” 








“‘wHO IS THE BEAUTY?” 


“The beauty, Mr. Howard, is a friend of 
mine,” answered the manager, coldly. 

The young man laughed. 

“So I surmised, curmudgeon ; otherwise, 
I would not have sought enlightenment from 
you. I never deal in second-hand informa- 
tion, as some of my distinguished fellow- 
citizens on this floor are beginning to find 
out.” 

“Yes, I understand you are exceedingly 
successful in your struggles here. Let me 
advise you to be content with that.” 

“Content? No man is ever content with 
anything. But I say, Sandys, you are surely 
never going to place so pretty a girl in the 
telegraph office ?” 
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“T have already done so; and I have told 
her, furthermore, that she would find every 
man she met here a gentleman.” 

“Oh, you always were an optimist, Sandys. 
I think, you know, you are stretching it a bit 
to call old Grimwood, who is now about to 
honour us with his presence, a gentleman. 
Merely my own opinion, of course.” 

There was entering, as he spoke, a man 
who stooped slightly. His smoothly shaven 
face made it impossible, at a distance, to 
guess his age, but closer inspection left no 
doubt that he was fully entitled to the 
adjective the young man had bestowed upon 
him. The lid drooped over the left eye, and 
gave a sinister expression to an impassive 
face that was at best saturnine. The left 
arm hung limply by his side, and, with the 
sinking eyelid, gave token of a “stroke” 
that many regretted had, like themselves, 
encountered the old man in vain. Someone 
had said that confidence would never be 
restored in business circles until a second 
attack grappled old Grimwood with more 
success than the first, for it had been quickly 
proven that what was left of the seasoned old 
speculator was a match for the combined 
intellect and shrewdness of the others in the 
grain-pit. Grimwood’s workable eye quickly, 
but furtively, ranged the room, and finally 
rested on the fair head of the girl, just visible 
over the polished surface of the counter, as 
she sat at the telegraph instrument. His 
face showed no astonishment ; it was always 
expressionless ; but his eye remained there. 

“TI thoroughly believe, Sandys, that old 
Grimwood has bribed you to place the girl 
here. Such a withered ancient branch, as he 
is, will be the only man unaffected by her 
presence. It isn’t fair to us youngsters, who 
have to contend with his lifetime of villainy, 
anyhow. I confess I don’t want my mind 
distracted from the wheat quotations just 
at present.” 

“T shall give you evéry assistance to con- 
centrate your mind on that subject, Howard.” 

“ Thanks, old man ; I’m infinitely obliged,” 
replied Howard, with a laugh; “but who is 
she, anyhow? We are bound to know, sooner 
or later.” 

“She is one entitled to the respect and 


protection of every man here,” said Sandys, 


slowly. “She is the daughter of your old 
chief, Silas McClintoch.” 

“Good heavens! You don’t mean to 
say so?” cried the young man, sobering. 
“By Jove, there is a sort of poetic justice 
in her being here: this inferno which ruined 
the father now supporting the daughter.” 


“The Western Union will look to her 
support,” returned the manager, without 
enthusiasm. 

“Quite so, and we help support that 
grinding monopoly. The consumer always 
pays, you know. But I say, Sandys, I want 
you to introduce me to Miss McClintoch.” 

“TI don’t see the necessity. She is not 
here socially.” 

“*Oh, that’s all nonsense. We're all social 
equals, and it will do her no harm to have 
a friend on this side of the counter. You 
can’t be always here, you know ; besides, if 
you don’t introduce me properly, I shall 
certainly introduce myself.” 

“Miss McClintoch has set out very bravely 
to earn her own living, and I don’t want her 
interfered with.” 

“Exactly. I am earning my own living 
myself, and I not only won’t interfere with 
her, but I will prevent others doing so.” 

The manager looked keenly at the speaker 
for a moment, but met merely the clear gaze 
of a very honest pair of eyes. At that instant 
there was a wild rush to the centre of the 
room, as if the human atoms had been caught 
in a sudden whirlpool, as indeed many of 
them were. They gesticulated and shouted 
all together. It seemed as if a mad-house 
had unexpectedly debouched its contents. 
Young Howard wavered a moment, apparently 
drawn by some unseen force to plunge into 
the maelstrom; then his gaze wandered 
towards the telegraph office, where he saw 
the girl standing with wide-open eyes, looking 
at the turmoil, while Johnnie Fielders was 
quite evidently explaining that there was no 
danger, and that it was not a free fight, nor 
the beginning of a football match. 

“Come,” said Howard, “ now is the time.” 

The manager, still with visible reluctance, 
turned and led the way to the telegraph 
office. 

“Miss McClintoch,” he said, making his 
voice heard with difficulty above the din, 
“may I introduce you to a friend of your 
father’s, Mr. Stillson Howard ?” 

The girl, raising her eyes, saw before her 
a young man who might be conventionally 
described as fine looking, with a dark mous- 
tache, and a firmly moulded, self-reliant chin. 

“T am pleased to meet anyone who knew 
my father,” she said. 

“T not only knew him, Miss McClintoch, 
but I am indebted to him for many kind 
words and much encouragement, at a time 
when I had no great stock of either. I was 
oncé a clerk in his office. If there is any- 
thing I can do to help you here, I hope you 
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will let me know, for I would esteem ita 
privilege to make, at least, partial return for 
the debt I owe your father.” 

“Thank you,” replied the girl, simply. 

“Telegram, miss, if- you please,” said the 
falsetto voice of old Grimwood, as he leaned 
against the counter, holding in his hand a 
written message, and fastening his fishy eye 
on the group. “I take it, Mr. Sandys, that 
this young lady is going to do us the honour 
of sending and receiving our despatches, and 
that will be very nice indeed.” 

There was something in his tone which 
said, as plainly as words could have done, “I 
should be much obliged if you would all 
attend strictly to business.” 

Sandys frowned, but said nothing. 
Fielders sprang forward, took the message, 
and rattled it off to Chicago Miss 
McClintoch sat down before her compart- 
ment at the table, and young Howard left 
the room, followed by the manager, who, once 
outside in the hall, touched his friend on the 
arm and spoke in a low voice seriously :— 

“If I may say it in all kindness, Howard, 
I think you will only be a hindrance, and not 
a help, to Miss McClintoch, if this acquaint- 
ance goes further.” 

Howard’s reply was an impatient male- 
diction on old Grimwood, more terse than 
polite. 

“Oh, no,” continued the manager; “ Mr. 
Grimwood is quite within his rights. Our 
old friend’s daughter is there to-do her duty, 
and is anxious and well qualified to do it, if, 
as I said before, she is not interfered with.” 

“T’ll break old Grimwood’s neck for him 
yet!” growled Howard, still harping on the 
interruption ; “in a Stock Exchange sense, of 
course,” he added, seeing the other’s look of 
alarm. “I’m not going to assault a crippled 
man, you know, but I'll give him a lift in 
wheat some of these days, see if I don’t.” 

“The Bankruptcy Courts have been kept 
busy for years with men who have endea- 
voured to give Mr. Grimwood a lift, as you 
term it. Better proceed with caution, Still- 
son. 

“ That's all right,” cried Howard, with the 
supreme confidence of a young man in his 
accent. 

Shaking hands with the manager, he 
entered the Board of Trade room and was 
speedily absorbed in the tumult there, but, 
nevertheless, found occasion now and then 
to direct his eyes briefly towards the telegraph 
office. 

As days went on, Elinor McClintoch’s new 
occupation became less and less strange to 
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her. She quickly mastered the details of her 
calling, and Fielders departing, not without a 
manly sigh, the whole duty of the office 
devolved upon her. Messages, code or plain, 
passed rapidly to and fro under the nimble 
manipulation of her pretty fingers, and 
there were no complaints that information 
now reached ears not intended for it. But 
even had she done her work less honestly, 
or less expertly, he would have been a brave 
man who found fault with her conduct of 
business, for the whole Board of Trade, with 
the possible exception of old Grimwood, was 
avowedly in love with her. Some of the 
older men said they liked her for her father’s 
sake ; but, popular as he had undoubtedly 
been, this hardly accounted for the universal 
admiration bestowed upon his daughter, and 
the Stock Exchange would have risen as one 
man to protest against her removal, had Mr. 
Sandys proposed such a thing. For the first 
time in history an action of the Western 
Union received unstinted approbation ; but 
they all recognised that Howard had the lead 
as far as the fair telegraphist was concerned, 
and that he was the man to keep it. 

The reluctant introduction which he had 
practically forced from the manager had 
given him an advantage at the beginning, 
and many of his young rivals maligned their 
luck that this advantage had not been theirs. 
Howard sent many telegrams, and lingered 
over the counter as he handed them in, 
turning away often to find the cold, critical 
eye of old Grimwood fastened upon him, 
which made him rave inwardly, and wish the 
ancient broker would attend to his own 
business ; a complaint which few had ever 
urged against the hardened speculator. 

One evening, as Elinor was walking home, 
young Howard met her at a street corner, and 
expressed great surprise at the coincidence. 
He told her he was on his way to see a sick 
friend, who lived on Sixteenth Street, and 
was quite taken aback when he learned that 
she also lived on Sixteenth Street. He made 
the brilliantly original remark that “ this was 
a small world, after all,” and asked if he 
might walk with her, as their paths lay in 
the same direction. He'was further amazed 
to hear that she rarely took a street car, even 
when it rained, for she was fond of walking, 
and it turned out that he, too, was a devoted 
pedestrian. She believed what he said, as 
women will when they have a liking for a 
man, and if his conscience did not check him 
for his mendacity, it must be remembered 
that his was a conscience nurtured in the 
wheat-pit, and perhaps somewhat out of 
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working order because of the jars received 
there. And before we, who are happily 
perfect, blame him overmuch, it is well to 
take into account the fact that he was already 
deeply in love with the girl, and much may 
be forgiven a young man in that disturbing 
but delightful condition. 

The illness of Howard’s friend proved to 
be a case that apparently baffled the medical 
skill of Disapolis, for the young man was 
compelled often to visit him, and, of course, 
as the hours when he was free to do so 
coincided with those when Miss Elinor was 
on her way home, it is not surprising that 
the two often met and walked towards 
Sixteenth Street together. At first the girl 
was seriously alarmed about the illness of 
the ill-fated friend, for 
her memory was better 
than Howard’s, and she 


was astonished when 
the invalid developed 
several new maladies 


each week, bidding fair 
to become the most 
complicated instance of 
human misfortunes 
that ever appealed to 
harassed physicians in 
vain. But at last the hap- 
less_ patient 
became no 
longer ne- 
cessary, and 
was allowed 
to depart to 
the oblivion 
from which 
he had been 
conjured ; 
the pleasure it 
of meeting 

and walking 
together 
forming its 

own excuse 

for doing so. 

Once they 
encountered 

old Grim- 

wood taking 

his shuffling ie 
constitu- 

tional stroll, ordered by his medical advisers, 


~~ 
eg ree 


LEERED AT 


and he leered at them, lifting his hat as theys 


passed, with polite ostentation ; but nothing 
he could do seemed acceptable to Stillson 
Howard, who scowled at Grimwood’s perpetual 


wink and neglected to return his salutation. 
Vol. xiii. —88 
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“T suppose it is wicked of me,” said 
Elinor, “but I cannot help disliking that 
man. Perhaps it is because I know it was 
his opposition that caused the bankruptcy of 
my father, although that should be no excuse 
for me.” 

Howard replied in a rhapsody which need 
not be here recorded, for he was prejudiced 
against Grimwood, and made no real effort 
to do justice to the distinguished talents of 
the shrewd old man ; talking, instead, of the 
impossibility of angels having anything but 
loathing for beings of an exactly opposite 
nature, whom it would not be polite to 
specify. 

One day there appeared to be a little flurry 
in the wheat market, and Elinor was kept 
more than usually busy 
in the receiving and 
sending of telegrams. 
Most of them were in 
cipher, and the others 
might as well have been 
so, for all the impression 
they made on the mind 
of the fair operator. But 
once, when excitement 
on the Board was at its 
highest, and the noise 
at its loudest, two words 
caught her attention, as 
an obtruding nail arrests 
a trailing garment. She 
found herself writing 
the words “ Stillson 
Howard” as the instru- 
ment clicked off the 
letters. Then she read 
the finished despatch, 
and for a moment her 
breathing stopped. 

“C. T, Grimwood. 
“ Board Trade, 
“ Disapolis. 

“Induce Stillson 

Howard to buy wheat 
in large quantities. 
Then we have him foul.” 

The signature was 
that of Grimwood’s 
agent in Chicago, from 
which city the message 
came. Manytimes every 
day since she had been there the same signa- 
ture had come over the wires. 

For one brief instant arose the temptation 
to suppress the despatch, but with trembling 
hands: she quickly folded it, put it in the 
envelope and wrote the name of Grimwood. 
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She stood and watched the telegraph-boy 
threading his way through the excited 
throng to give the message to the old 
man, who read it, crushed the paper in his 
hand, and thrust it into his pocket. Then 
his malign eye rested on young Howard with 
an expression of such intense hatred, that 
Elinor shivered as she saw it. Howard, the 
centre of a seething mob, a head taller than 
his fellows, had his right hand upraised, and 
he shouted, in a triumphant voice, that rang 
through the hall : 

*T’ll take ten thousand bushels.” 

He was buying, then, the girl knew that 
much, and he needed little inducing. Old 
Grimwood watched him, keeping alocf, and 
taking no part in the struggle. And many 
others watched Grimwood, whose immobile 
face told them nothing. 

“ You look a little tired, Miss McClintoch,” 
said a member, coming up to the counter. 
“ Does the hubbub worry you ?” 

* Oh, no, I’m used to that. What is it all 
about ?” 

“There’s a little flutter in the wheat 
market ; some queer rumours floating about. 
I’ve thrown up my hand myself. Somebody’s 
going to get nipped, and I think it’s a first- 
rate time to go fishing.” 

“T don’t understand these operations. 
Which side is Mr. Grimwood on ?” 

“Well, now, for a person who _ hasn't 
learned the game, that’s not bad. You've 
turned up the right bower first time. We'd 
all like to know where the old man stands. 
Grimwood seems to be lyin’ low and sayin’ 
nuffin’. I don’t think it will be much of a 
shower myself, but that’s what the other 
fellow said to Noah, and authorities now are 
convinced he was wrong.” 

The insistent electrical machine called to 
the girl, and she turned to it, but all the 
while the abhorrent phrase kept tapping at 
her mind, “ Then we have him foul.” If 
she could, without telling what she knew, give 
him a hint; but that would merely be doing 
indirectly what she had promised not to do 
directly, yes, or indirectly either, for Sandys 
had trusted her completely. Even if she 
resigned immediately and warned her lover, 
it would be a breach of confidence to reveal 
what she learned while in the employ of the 
telegraph company. There was nothing she 
could honestly do, but resolutely hold her 
peace, and let the lightning strike where it 
would. She had foreseen no such test as 
this when she gave her promise to the 
manager. Old Grimwood himself came to 
the counter with a message, and his baleful 
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eye seemed to search her conscience as it 
fell upon her. He made no remark, and 
turned away as she took the telegram. It 
was to his Chicago agent, and was terse 
enough. “Everything going our way,” it 
said. She sighed as she sent the four words 
flying over the wire. 

Elinor hoped her strength would not be 
put to a strain it could not stand, and on 
leaving the building she went up the avenue 
and across the town, walking rapidly, and 
avoiding her accustomed route so that she 
might not meet her lover. As she turned 
out of the wide avenue into a by-street she 
heard quick steps following her, and was 
greeted by a well-known voice, that sent a 
tremor through her frame: 

“ Halloa, Elinor! What is the meaning of 
this? Are you trying to escape me? I 
could hardly believe my eyes when I saw 
you go up the avenue.” 

“ I—-] thought,” murmured the girl, breath- 
lessly, “that you had such an exciting day, 
you might not—might not be at the corner.” 

“The corner!” he cried, his eyes opening 
wide, and she thought she saw a trace of 
alarm in them; but the next moment they 
danced again, and he laughed. “Oh, yes, 
of course, the street corner. I wouldn’t 
miss that spot for all the wheat in America 
—unless you went the other way round, as 
you have done; but I tell you it was a 
day to be remembered, and yet nothing to 
what to-morrow will be. Wheat! I'll fairly 
bristle with wheat to-morrow. I’m going to 
buy all in sight, and out of sight. You can 
hear the rattle of wheat in my pockets now ; 
but just wait till to-morrow! It’s make or 
break with me; in fact, I’m up to the neck 
as it is, but there’s a plunge coming that will 
astonish the natives, especially my Christian 
friend, old Grimwood.” 

The girl drew a long, quivering sigh, as the 
jubilant, enthusiastic young man, the excite- 
ment of the day still upon him, gesticulated 
and poured forth the torrent of words. 

“ Warn him! Warn him!” said her 
heart. “ Remember your promise,” said her 
conscience. 

“T would rather,” she spoke slowly and 
with effort— I would rather be the poorest 
labourer in the poorest cottage on this 
street, than live such a life.” 

“So would I; but I’m not going to live it. 
I quit to-morrow night—a rich man, or dead 
broke. No half-measures for me ; no hang- 
ing on year by year to be smashed at the 
last. Elinor,” his voice lowered, “I don’t 
care that, for riches, on their own account,” 

















he raised his hand and snapped his fingers ; 
the gesture she had seen when he bid for 
the ten thousand bushels ; “ but I want them 
to bring comfort and luxury to—to someone 
else.” 

“Tell him! Tell him!” said her heart. 
“ What ts all the world to you compared to 
this man?” 

“ You gave your word of honour!” 
her conscience. 

They stopped at a cross-street to let 
the rocking, bounding car go swiftly past. 
“* Secrecy, secrecy, secrecy,” hissed the runner 
on the overhead wire, spasmodically sputting 
electricity. Elinor spoke, not daring to raise 
her eyes to his :— 

“ Please don’t come any farther. 
to go home alone.” 

“Why, Elinor; my dear girl, 
looking white. What’s the 
matter ?” 

“T ama little tired. It has 
been a hard day for me too.” 

“Of course it has. I’m a 
brute to have babbled about 
my own affairs when—but all 
the more reason I should see 
you home.” 

“ No, no. 
Won't you, please—— 


said 


I want 


you're 


I want to be alone. 


»” 


“T’ll do anything you ask, 
Elinor.” 

“Then let me say good-bye 
now.” 


He stood watching her until 
she disappeared at a turning, 
never looking back; then he 
hailed a trolly car, sprang on 
board, and was jolted swiftly to 
the business portion of the city. 

It was old Grimwood himself 
who began hostilities next day 
on the floor of the Stock Ex- 
change. He wanted to sell wheat, it 
seemed, and the moment that was apparent 
no one wished to buy, except Howard, who 
announced himself ready to take all there 
was on the market. Frantic telegrams were 
hurled at Chicago, beseeching reliable infor- 
mation ; the one’thing of all others Chicago 
was unable to supply. No one was buying 
but Howard. Those who did any business 
followed the lead of old Grimwood, and 
sold, just as timid players at Monte Carlo 
put their money on the colour of the man 
who has broken the bank. At last, even 
Grimwood began to waver, and finally ceased 
to offer further lots, while Howard, in sten- 
torian voice, and uplifted right hand, looked 
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like a modern Ajax defying the lightning, 
which, everyone knew, was bound to strike 
somewhere, and that soon, for the financial 
sky was becoming exceedingly lowering. 

“T want wheat!” he roared. “ Wheat/ 
Wheat! All done,at that? Who’s got any ? 
Mr. Grimwood, did I have a nod from you ?” 

“T hope you'll be able to pay for what 
you've got,” muttered Grimwood, but he did 
not offer to sell. 

“Come, Mr. Grimwood, surely you can 








“| WANT WHEAT!” 


shake another ten thousand out of your 
sleeve at least? I'll jump the price a point, 
if that will be of any assistance !” 

There were no more offers. 

No one knows who was the first to get the 
truth from Chicago; but telegrams began to 
pour in. The name of Hutchinson—“ Old 
Hutch ”—thrilled the crowd like an electric 
shock. The biggest, strongest, most un- 
breakable wheat corner the United States 
had ever known had been formed, with “Old 
Hutch” at the head of it. Wheat went up 
like a balloon, and the price of the poor 
man’s loaf was raised throughout all the 
land, so that a group of Chicago speculators 
might become rich 
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The moment Howard saw the cereal cat 
was out of the bag, all his excitement 
vanished, and he thrust his hands in his 
pockets, casting a quick glance at the tele- 


graph office. He was a millionaire now if 


the corner held, 
which, as every- fF 
one knows, it 
did. 

Grimwood was |’ 
hard hit, but no | 
emotion showed | 
itself on his face. 
He approached 
Howard with 
somethingalmost 
likea smile hover- 
ing about his lips, 
and said, in a 
squeaky whisper : 

“You seemed 
to be very sure 
of your informa 
tion, Mr. Howard. 

I thought we had 
kept the secret 
better.” 

“We? Are vou 
in that deal ?” 

“Ves. Didn't 
you know it? 
Then you °& 
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Howard took a step forward, and his fists 
involuntarily clinched. He spoke so low 
there was no chance of his words being heard 
by anyone but the man he was addressing. 
“If you so much as mention her name, 

I'll throw you 
ea out of the win- 
dow into the 
alley, and say 
we quarrelled on 
the wheat deal. 
So you've been 
up to your old 
tricks, have you ? 
Getting bogus 
telegrams sent to 
you in the hope 
she’d tell me. 
Well, we'll both 
forgive you, be- 
cause of your 
lavish generosity. 
I’ll take an 
amount out of 
the sum you pay 
me equal to her 
father’s fortune, 
and give it to 
ee her as a wedding 
present. Good- 

bye.” 
The room was 


weren't so well “SO YOU'VE BEEN UP TO YOUR OLD TRICKS, HAVE YOU now almost 


informed as I 
thought. My agents were buying elsewhere, 
while I was selling here. I tell you this so 
that you may not waste any sympathy on 
me. Besides, you'll lose all you’ve gained 
before long, anyhow. I’ve seen many a 
plunger in my time.” 

“IT may lose the money, Mr. Grimwood, 
but it won’t leak into your pockets. Did 
you ever hear of the nigger who got religion 
in the midst of a poker game? No? Well, 
he did. He won ten dollars and a half, and 
then, suddenly realizing the beauty of a 
better life, he announced his conversion and 
fled, before his comrades got at their razors. 
I'm like that nigger, Mr. Grimwood: I’m 
going to quit; and as soon as you and the 
rest of the boys walk up to the Captain’s 
office and settle, I’m off to Europe on my 
wedding tour.” 

“Then she didn’t tell you?” 

“Who didn’t tell me, and what didn’t she 
tell?” 

“T thought, perhaps, you might get a hint 
from the pretty telegraph operator, but I 
judge you didn’t.” 





empty. Howard 
crossed rapidly to the telegraph counter. 
Elinor had her hat on, and was ready to 
leave. 

“Will you send a despatch for me, Miss 
McClintoch ? ” 

“Oh, certainly,” she answered. 

He wrote the message, and she took it, 
turning towards the instrument. 

“ But read it first,” he cried. 

She looked at the paper. 

“Dear Mr. Sandys,” it ran, “I beg to 
resign my position as telegraph operator. I 
am to be married shortly, and am going 
to Europe with my husband. — ELInor 
McCLIintocu.” 

“ T think,” she said, smiling, and crumpling 
the paper in her hand, “that, as Mr. Sandys 
has been so kind to me, I will resign more 
formally and in person. It seems to have 
been right to buy wheat after all ?” 

“Exactly right—on this occasion. As 
right, Elinor, as keeping one’s word.” 

heir eyes met caressingly. 

“T am glad that you know,” she said, with 
a little sigh of contentment. 
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AGE 2. { Daguerreotype. 


FORBES, A.R.A. 


From aj 


STANHOPE A. 
BoRN 1857. 
2R. STANHOPE FORBES, one 
of the most brilliant of the 
younger Associates, was born 
in Dublin, and belongs to a 
family well known in the railway 
He was educated at Dulwich College, 





world. 
and became a student at the Royal Academy, 
and studied also in Paris under Bonnat, the 


celebrated portrait painter. He has now 
been an exhibitor at the R.A. for over fifteen 
years. His first out-of-door picture, painted 





Different Times 





AGE 10. 
From a Photo. by Géruset Bros., 
Brussels. 





of their Lives. 


in Brittany, was bought by the Walker Art 
Gallery of Liverpool. Some of his principal 
works are: “A Fish Sale” (his first Newlyn 
picture), now in the Guildhall Exhibition, 
pone ten years ago, since which Mr. Forbes 
has lived and worked in 
the little fishing village, 
which is now a large 
colony of artists; “ The 
Health of the Bride ” ; 


“The Village Phil- 
harmonic ” (which 
gained him a first- 
class gold medal at 
the Paris Exhibi- 





AGE 24. 
From a Daguerreotype. 


tion) ; and “ By Order of the Court,” which 
obtained the gold medal at Berlin. “The 


Salvation Army,” “ Forging the Anchor,” and 
“The Lighthouse” are well known; whilst 
this year’s picture, “Christmas Eve,” further 
goes to show that his election to an R.A. 
Associateship was a wise one. 








From a Photo. by) PRESENT DAY. 











AGH If. 


THE KING OF 


DENMARK. 
Born 1818. 


CHRISTIAN IX. OF 


DENMARK was, 


before his acces- 


sion to the Crown 
Commander-in 


Chief of the 


Danish Cavalry. 
On his accession, 
in November, 
1863, the position 
of affairs in Schles 


wig-Holstein was completely changed. 
independence of these provinces was hotly 
espoused by the German Diet, and, on the 
intervention of Prussia and Austria, Christian 
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From a Photo. by BE. Lange, Copenhagen. 





AGE 12 MONTHS. 





AGE 74. 
Photo. by Hohlenberg, Copenhagen 





IM 
AGE 49. 


Photo. by D. Jansson. 


IX. renounced all 
his rights to Schles- 
wig-Holstein and 
l.auenburg. Anew 
Constitution was 
inaugurated in 
1866, when the 
King opened his 
first Rigsdag. 
Since then His 
Majesty has done 
much to develop 
the interior re- 
sources and popu- 


The lar institutions of his country. On May 26th, 








PRESENT DAY. 
From a Photo. by the London Stereoscopic Company. 


1892, the King and Queen of Denmark cele- 
brated their golden wedding amid many de- 
monstrations of loyalty and popular rejoicing. 
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PORTRAITS OF 
THE QUEEN OF | 
DENMARK. 


Wy 2% UEEN LOUISE, 


ad 


daughter of the 
Landgrave of 
, Hesse Cassel, was 

~ married to Chris- 
tian IX. in 1842. To us, 
however, she is 
more than the 
Queen of Denmark 
—she is the mother 











AGE 35- 
From a Photo. by Hermann Ohm, Copenhagen. 








of our own Prin- 
cess of Wales. 
From this happy 
union came six 
children, among 
them the King 
of Greece, the 
Princess Alex- 
andra of Wales, 
and the Princess 
Dagmar — mar- 
ried to the late 
Czar of Russia. 
Her grandson, 
: Prince Carl, 
== married Princess 
Maud of Wales 
a short time ago. 
The King and Queen were present at the 
wedding of the Duke of York in July, 1893, 
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From a Photo. by D. Jansson. 



















From a Photo. by) 


three, 
of her reign. 
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and it will be much regretted 


that the 


Royal 


venerable 


couple will not be in this 
country when Her 


AGE &. 


PRESENT DAY. 


Majesty, who is the 
younger of the 





[ Hohlenberg, Copenhagen. 


the sixtieth anniversary 





(Hensen & Weller. 
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From a) AGE 29. [Photograph 


MR. AUGUST MANNS. 
Born 1825. 

JHE veteran musician whose 
4<) name is so closely asso- 
| ciated with the Crystal 
*<0) (9) Palace was the son of a 
a 

glass-blower, and learned 
the violin, clarionet, and flute from the 
local musician at Stolzenburg, in Pome- 
rania, his birth-place. He showed such 









From a Photo. by) AGE 36 (Negretti € Zambra 
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From a Photo. by 
Negretti & Zambra. 

great ability in con- 
ducting a military 
band as to be ap- 
pointed, in 1855, 
Musical Director at 
the Crystal Palace, 
where, for over 
forty years, he has 
wielded the baton 
at the famous 
Winter and Spring Saturday Concerts. 
In 1883 Mr. Manns became conductor to 
the Handel Festival in succession to Sir 
Michael Costa, since when he has conducted 
at all the subsequent Handel! Festivals. 
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From a Photo. by| AGE 60, LNegretti & Zambra 
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PIERPONT LANGLEY, 
Pu.D., LL.D. 

Born 1834. 
=jROFESSOR S. P. LANGLEY, 
}} the inventor of the successful 
flying- machine so _ interestingly 
described by himself in this 
number, was born in Boston, and 
abandoned civil engineering and architecture 
for astronomy. In 1863 he was made 
assistant in the Harvard Astronomical Ob- 
servatory. He became _ Professor’ of 
Astronomy in the Western University of 
Pennsylvania in 1867, and in 1887 he was 
chosen Secretary of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion at Washington. In 1886 he received 
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From a) 
Vol. xiii.—89. 


| Photograph. 
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the first Henry Draper Medal awarded by 
the National Academy of Sciences, and in 
1887, the Rumford Medals from both the 
Royal Society of London and the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences. Professor 
Langley has accompanied several parties sent 


Wy 





| Photograph. 


#rom a) AGE 45. 


out by the U.S. Government to observe 
eclipses of the sun in different parts of 
the world, and his studies in this subject 
possess great scientific value. The degree 
of LL.D. was conferred by Harvard Uni- 
versity in 1888. His flying-machine is the 
result of long study in the problem of man- 
flight, the solution of which was foreshadowed 





From a) (Photograph. 


PRESENT DAY. 


in 1891 and 1894 by his two notable books, 
“ Experiments in Aérodynamics ” and “The 
Internal Work of the Wind.” 
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The New Flying-Machine. 


By Proressor S. P. 


LANGLEY. 


(Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution. ) 


With illustrations made directly from Professor Langley’s machine, and approved by him. 
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HAVE been asked to prepare 
an account of my _flying- 
machine, which has actually 
flown for considerable dis- 
Bo \ tances, and thus, at last, solved 

SS) the problem of aerial flight. 
There is in preparation a description of this 
work for the professional reader, but in view 
of the great general interest in it, and of the 
numerous unauthorized statements about it, 
it has seemed well to write provisionally the 
informal and popular account which is now 
given. The work has occupied so much of 
my life that I have presented what I have to 
say at present in narrative form. 

By “ flying-machine ” is here meant some- 
thing much heavier than the air, and 
entirely different in principle from the bal- 
loon, which floats only on account of its 
lightness, as a ship in water. Nature has 
made her flying-machine in the bird, which 
is nearly a thousand times as heavy as the 
air its bulk displaces, and only those who 
have tried to rival it know how inimitable 
her work is, for the “way of a bird in the 
air” remains as wonderful to us as it was 
to Solomon, and the sight of the bird has 
constantly held this wonder before men’s 
eyes and in some men’s minds, and kept 
the flame of hope from utter extinction, 
in spite of long disappointment. I well 
remember how, as a child, when lying ina 
New England pasture, I watched a hawk 
soaring far up in the blue, and sailing for 
a long time without any motion of its 
wings, as though it needed no work to 
sustain it, but was kept up there by some 
miracle. How wonderfully easy, too, was its 
flight! There was not a flutter of its pinions 
as it swept over thé field, in a motion which 
seemed as effortless as that of its shadow. 

After many years and in mature life, I was 
brought to think of these things again, and 
to ask myself whether the problem of arti- 
ficial flight was as hopeless and as absurd as 
it was then thought to be. Nature had 
solved it, and why not man? Perhaps it 
was because he had begun at the wrong end, 
and attempted to construct machines to fly 
before knowing the principles on which flight 
rested. I turned for these principles to my 
books, and got no help. Sir Isaac Newton 





had indicated a rule for finding the resistance 


to advance through the air, which seemed, if 
correct, to call for enormous mechanical 
power ; and a distinguished French mathe- 
matician had given a formula showing how 
rapidly the power must increase with the 
velocity of flight, and according to -which a 
swallow, to attain a speed it is now known to 
reach, must be possessed of the strength of 
a man. 

Remembering the effortless flight of the 
soaring bird, it seemed that the first thing 
to do was to discard rules which led to 
such results, and to commence new ex- 
periments ; not to build a flying-machine at 
once, but to find the principles upon which 
one should be built; to find, for instance, 
with certainty by direct trial, how much 
horse-power was needed to sustain a surface 
of given weight by means of its motion 
through the air. 

Having decided to look for myself at 
these questions, and at first hand, the 
apparatus for this preliminary investigation 
was installed at Alleghany, Pennsylvania, 
about ten years ago. It consisted of a 
“whirling table” of unprecedented size, 
mounted in the open air, and driven round 
by a steam-engine, so that the end of its 
revolving arm swept through a circumfer- 
ence of two hundred feet, at all speeds up 
to seventy miles an hour. At the end of 
this arm was placed the apparatus to be 
tested, and, among other things, this in- 
cluded surfaces disposed like wings, which 
were hung from the end of the arm and 
dragged through the air, till its resistance 
supported them as a kite is supported by 
the wind. One of the first things observed 
was, that if it took a certain strain to sustain 
a properly disposed weight while it was station- 
ary in the air, then not only to suspend it 
but to advance it rapidly at the same time 
took less strain than in the first case. A plate 
of brass weighing one pound, for instance, 
was hung from the end of the arm by a spring, 
which was drawn out till it registered that 
pound weight when the arm was still. When 
the arm was in motion, with the spring pulling 
the plate after it, it might naturally be 
supposed that, as it was drawn faster, the 
pull would be greater, but the contrary was 
observed, for under these circumstances 
the spring contracted, till it registered less 
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than an ounce. When the speed increased 
to that of a bird, the brass plate seemed 
to float on the air; and not only this, but 
taking into consideration both the strain 
and the velocity, it was found that absolutely 
less power was spent to make the plate 
move fast than slow, a result which seemed 
very extraordinary, since in all methods of 
land and water transport a high speed costs 
much more power than a slow one for the 
same distance. 

rhese experiments were 
three years, with 


continued for 
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least, support nearly ten times that if the 
flight were Aorisontal. Almost everything, 
it will be noticed, depends on this, for if the 
flight is downward it will end at the ground, 
and if upward the machine will be climbing an 
invisible hill, with the same or a greater effort 
than every bicyclist experiences with a real 
one. Speed, then, and this speed expended 
in a horizontal course, were the first two 
requisites. This was not saying that a flying- 
machine could be started from the ground, 
guided into such flight in any direction, and 

brought back to 





the general con- 
clusion that by 
simply moving 
any given weight 
of this form fast 
enough in a hori- 
zontal path, it 
was possible to 
sustain it with 
less than one- 
twentieth of the 
power that New- 
ton’s rule called 
for. In particular 
it was proved 
that if we could 
insure horizontal 
flight without 
friction, about 
two hundred 
pounds of such 
plates could be 
moved through 
the air at the 
speed of an ex- 
press train and 
sustained upon 
it, with the ex- 
penditure of one 
horse - power - 

sustained, _ that 
is, without any 
gas to lighten 
the weight, or 
by other means of flotation than the air 
over which it is made to run, as a swift 
skater runs safely over thin ice, or .a 
skipping stone goes over water without 
sinking, till its speed is exhausted. This 
was saying that, so far as power alone 
was concerned, mechanical flight was theo- 
retically possible with engines we could then 
build, since I was satisfied that boilers and 
engines could be constructed to weigh less 
than twenty pounds to the horse-power, and 
that one horse-power would, in theory at 
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P. 
From a Painting by Robert Gordon Hardie. 


earth in safety. 
There was, then, 
something more 
than power 
needed—that is, 
skill to use it, 
and the reader 
should notice 
the distinction. 
Hitherto it had 
always been sup- 
posed that it was 
wholly the lack 
of mechanical 
power to fly 
which made 
mechanical flight 
impossible. ‘The 
first stage of the 
investigation 
had shown how 
much, or rather 
how little, power 
was needed in 
theory for the 
horizontal flight 
of a given 
weight ; and the 
second stage, 
which was now 
to be entered 
upon, was to 
show first how 
to procure this 
power with as little weight as possible, and, 
having it, how by its means to acquire this 
horizontal flight in practice—that is, how to 
acquire the art of flight or how to build 
a ship that could actually navigate the air. 
One thing which was made clear by these 
preliminary experiments, and made clear 
nearly for the first time, was that if a surface 
be made to advance rapidly, we secure an 
essential advantage in our ability to support 
it. Clearly we want the advance to get from 
place to place, but it proves also to be the 
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only practicable way of supporting the thing 
at all, to thus take advantage of the inertia of 
the air, and this point is so all-important that 
we will renew an old illustration of it. The 
idea in a vague sense is as ancient as 
classical times. Pope says :— 

Swift Camilla scours the plain, 

Flies o’er the unbending corn, and skims along the 

main. 

Now, is this really so in the sense that a 
Camilla, by running fast enough, could run 
over the tops of the corn? J she ran fast 
enough, yes; but the idea may be shown 
better by the analogous case of a skater who 
can glide safely over the thinnest ice if the 
speed is sufficient. 

Perhaps we may more fully understand 
what is meant by looking at a boy’s kite. 
Everyone knows that it is held by a string 
against the wind which sustains it, and that 
it falls in a calm. Most of us remember 
that even in a calm, if we run and draw it 
along, it will still keep up, for what is 
required is motion relative to the air, how- 
ever obtained. 

It can be obtained without the cord if the 
same pull is given by an engine and pro- 
pellers strong enough to draw it, and light 
enough to be attached to and sustained by it. 
The stronger the pull and the quicker the 
motion, the heavier the 
kite may be made. It 
may be, instead of a 
sheet of paper, a sheet 
of metal even, like the 
plate of brass which has 
already been mentioned 
as seeming, when in 
rapid motion, to float 
upon the air; and, if it 
will make the principle 
involved more clear, 
the reader may think of 
our aérodrome as a great 
steel kite made to run 
fast enough over the air 
to sustain itself, whether 
in a calm or in a wind, 
by means of its propelling 
machinery, which takes 
the place of the string. 

And now, having. the 
theory of the flight be- 
fore us, let us come to the practice. The 
first thing will be to provide an engine of 
unprecedented lightness that is to furnish 
the power. A few years ago an engine that 





developed a horse- power weighed nearly 
as much as 


the actual horse did. We 
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have got to begin by trying to make an 
engine which shall weigh, everything com- 
plete, boiler and all, not more than twenty 
pounds to the horse-power, and preferably 
less than ten ; but even if we have done this 
very hard thing, we may be said to have only 
fought our way up to an enormous difficulty, 
for the next question will be how to use the 
power it gives so as to get a horizontal flight. 
We must then consider through what means 
the power is to be applied when we get it, 
and whether we shall, for instance, have wings 
or screws. At first it seems as though Nature 
must know best, and that since her flying 
models, birds, are exclusively employing 
wings, this is the thing for us, but perhaps 
this is not the case. If we had imitated 
the horse or the ox, and made the machine 
which draws our trains walk on legs, we 
should undoubtedly never have done as 
well as with the locomotive rolling on 
wheels; or if we had imitated the whale 
with its fins, we should not have had so 
good a boat as we now have in the steam- 
ship with the paddle-wheels or the screw, 
both of which are constructions that Nature 
never employs. This is so important a 
point that we will look at the way Nature 
got her models. Here is a human skele- 
ton, and here one of a bird, drawn to the 
same scale. Apparently 
Nature made one out of 
the other, or both out 
of some common type, 
and the closer we look, 
the more curious the 
likeness appears. 

Here is a wing from 
a soaring bird, here the 
same wing stripped of its 
feathers, and here tue 
bones of a human arm, 
on the same scale. Now, 
on comparing them we 
see still more clearly 
than in the skeleton, 
that the bird’s wing has 
developed out of some- 
thing like our own arm. ° 
First comes the humerus, 
or principal bone of the 
upper arm, which is in the 
wing also. Next we see 
that the forearm of the bird repeats the radius 
and ulna, or two bones of our own forearm, 
while our wrist and finger-bones are modified 
in the bird to carry the feathers, but are 
still there. To make man, then, Nature 
appears to have taken what material she had 
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in stock, so to speak, and developed it into 
something that would do. It was all that 
Nature had to work on, and she has done 
wonderfully well with such unpromising 
material ; but anyone can see that our arms 
would not be the best thing to make flying- 
machines out of, and that there is no need of 
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flight there will be nothing to secure this, 
unless the air-ship is so adjusted in all its 
parts that it tends to move steadily and 
horizontally, and the acquisition of this 
adjustment or art of “ balancing” in the air 
is an enormously difficult thing, and which it 
will be seen later took years to acquire. 





A BIRDS 


our starting there when we can start with 
something better and develop that.  Flap- 
ping wings might be made on other principles, 
and perhaps will be found in future flying- 
machines, but the most promising thing to 
try seemed to me to be the screw propeller. 

Some twenty years ago, Penaud, a 
Frenchman, made a toy, consisting of a 
flat, immovable, sustaining wing surface, a 
flat tail, and a small propelling screw. He 
made the wing and tail out of paper or 
silk, and the propeller out of cork and 
feathers, and it was driven directly by 
strands of india-rubber twisted lamp-lighter 
fashion, and which turned the wheel as 
they untwisted. 

The great difficulty of the task of creating 
a_ flying - machine 
may be partly 
understood when it 
is stated that no 
machine in the 
whole history of 
invention, unless it 
were this toy of 
Penaud’s, had ever, 
so far as I can 
learn, flown for 
even ten seconds, 
but something that 
will actually — fly 
must be had to teach the art of “ balancing.” 

When experiments are made with models 
moving on a whirling table or running on 
a railroad track, these are forced to move 
horizontally, and at the same time are held 
so that they cannot turn over ; but in free 
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My first experiments in it, then, were with 
models like these, but from them I got only 
a rude idea how to balance the future 
aérodrome, partly on account of the brevity 
of their flight, which only lasted a few 
seconds, partly on account of its irregularity. 
Although, then, much time and labour were 
spent by me on these, it was not possible to 
learn much about the balancing from them. 

Thus it appeared that something which 
could give longer and steadier flights than 
india-rubber must be used as a motor, even 
for the preliminary trials, and calculations 
and experiments were made upon the use of 
compressed air, carbonic acid gas, electricity 
in primary and storage batteries, and 
numerous other contrivances, but all in vain. 
The gas-engine 
promised to be 
best ultimately, but 
nothing save steam 
gave any promise 
of immediate suc- 
cess in supporting 
a machine which 
would teach these 
conditions of flight 
by actual trial, for 
all were too heavy, 
weight being the 
great enemy. It was 
true also that the steam-driven model could 
not be properly constructed until the prin- 
cipal conditions of flight were learned, nor 
these be learned till the working model was 
experimented with, so that it seemed that the 
inventor was shut up in a sort of vicious circle. 
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However, it was necessary to begin in 
some way, or give up at the outset, and 
the construction began with a machine to 
be driven by a steam-engine, through the 
means of propeller wheeis, somewhat like 
the twin screws of a modern steamship, 
but placed amidships, not at the stern. 
There were to be rigid and motionless 
wings, slightly inclined, like the surface of 
a kite, and a construction was made on 
this plan which gave, if much disappoint- 
ment, a good deal of useful experience. 
It was intended to make a machine that 
would weigh twenty or twenty-five pounds, 
constructed of steel tubes. The engines 
were made with the best advice to be got 
(I am not an engineer), but while the boiler 
was a good deal too heavy, it was still too 
small te get up steam for the engines, which 
weighed about 4lb., and could have developed 
a horse-power if there were steam enough. 
This machine, which was to be moved by 
two propelling screws, was laboured on for 
many months, with the result that the weight 
was constantly increasing beyond the estimate 
until, before it was done, the whole weighed 
over 4olb., and yet could only get steam 
for about a half-horse power, which, after 
deductions for loss in transmission, would 
give not more than half that gain in actual 
thrust. It was clear that, whatever pains it 
had cost, it must be abandoned. 

This aérodrome* could not then have 
flown, but having learned from it the for- 
midable difficulty of making such a thing light 
enough, another was constructed which was 
made in the other extreme, with two engines 
to be driven by compressed air, the whole 
weighing but five or six pounds. The power 
proved insufficient. ‘Then came another with 
engines to use carbonic acid gas, which failed 
from a similar cause. Then followed a small 
one to be run by steam, which gave some 
promise of success, but when tried indoors it 
was found to lift only about one-sixth of its 
own weight. In each of these the construction 
of the whole was remodelled to get the 
greatest strength and lightness combined ; 
but though each was an improvement on 
its predecessor, it seemed to become more 
and more doubtful whether it could ever be 
made sufficiently light, and whether the 
desired end could be reached at all. 

The chief obstacle proved to be not with 
the engines, which were made surprisingly 
light after sufficient experiment. The great 
difficulty was to make a boiler of almost 


* Aérodrome, srom words signitying air runner, the running 
over the air being the essence of its plan. 


no weight which would give steam enough, 
and this was a most wearying one. ‘There 
must be also a certain amount of wing 
surface, and large wings weighed prohibi- 
tively ; there must be a frame to hold all 
together, and the frame, if made strong 
enough, must yet weigh so little that it 
seemed impossible to make it. These were 
the difficulties that I still found myself 
in after two years of experiment, and it 
seemed at this stage again as if it must, 
after all, be given up as a hopeless task, for 
somehow the thing had to be built stronger 
and lighter yet. Now, in all ordinary con- 
struction, as in building a steamboat or 
a house, engineers have what they call a 
factor of safety. An iron column will be, 
for instance, made strong enough to hold 
five or ten times the weight that is ever 
going to be put upon it, but if we try any- 
thing of the kind here, the construction 
will be too heavy to fly. Everything in the 
work has got to be so light as to be on 
the edge of breaking down and disaster, 
and when the breakdown comes, all we can 
do is to find what is the weakest part 
and make that part stronger, and in this 
way work went on, week by week and 
month by month, constantly altering the 
form of construction so as to strengthen the 
weakest parts, until, to abridge a story which 
extended over years, it was finally brought 
nearly to the shape it is now, where the 
completed mechanism, furnishing over a 
horse-power, weighs collectively something 
less than seven pounds. This does not 
include water, the amount of which depends 
on how long we are to run; but the whole 
thing, as now constructed—boiler, fire-grate, 
and all that is required to turn out an actual 
horse-power and more—weighs something 
less than the one-hundredth part of what the 
horse himself does. I am here anticipating ; 
but after these first three years something not 
greatly inferior to this was already reached, 
and so long ago as that, there had accordingly 
been secured mechanical power to fly, if that 
were all—but it is not all. 

After that came years more of delay arising 
from other causes, and I can hardly repeat 
the long story of subsequent disappointment, 
which commenced with the first attempts at 
actual flight. 

Mechanical power to fly was, as I say, 
obtained three years ago ; the machine could 
lift itself if it ran along a railroad track, and 
it might seem as though, when it could lift 
itself, the problem was solved. I knew that 
it was far from solved, but felt that the point 
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was reached where an attempt at actual free 
flight should be made, though the anticipated 
difficulties of this were of quite another order 
to those experienced in shop construction. 
It is enough to look up at the gulls or 
buzzards, soaring overhead, and to watch the 
incessant rocking and balancing which ac- 
companies their gliding motion, to apprehend 
that they find something more than mere 
strength of wing necessary, and that the 
machine would have need of something more 
than mechanical power, though what this 
something was, was not clear. It looked as 
though it might need a power like instinctive 
adaptation to the varying needs of each 
moment, something that even an intelligent 
steersman on board could hardly supply; but 
to find what this was, a trial had to be made. 
The first difficulty seemed to be to make the 
initial flight in such conditions that the 
machine would not wreck itself at the outset 
in its descent, and the first question was where 
to attempt to make the flight. 

It became clear without much thought 
that, since the machine was at first un- 
provided with any means to save it from 
breakage on striking against the ground, 
it would be well, in the initial stage of the 
experiment, not to have it light on the 
ground at all, but on the water. As it was 
probable that, while skill in launching was 
being gained, and until after practice had 
made perfect, failures would occur, and as 
it was not desired to make any public exhibi- 
tion of these, a great many places were 
examined along the shores of the Potomac, 
and on its high bluffs, which were con- 
demned partly for their publicity, but partly 
for another reason. In the course of 
my experiments I had found out, among 
the infinite things pertaining to this problem, 
that the machine must begin to fly in the face 
of the wind, and just in the opposite way to a 
ship, which begins its voyage with the wind 
behind it. Ifthe reader has ever noticed a 
soaring bird get upon the wing, he will see 
that it does so with the breeze against it, and 
thus whenever the aérodrome is cast into the 
air, it must face a wind which may happen to 
blow from the north, south, east, or west, and 
we had better not make the launching station 
a place like the bank of a river, where it can 
only go one way. It was necessary, then, to 


send it from something which could be turned 
in any direction, and taking this need in 
connection with the desirability that at first 
the air-ship should light in the water, there 
came at last the idea (which seems obvious 
enough when it is stated) of getting some 
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kind of a barge or boat, and building a 
small structure upon it, which could house 
the aérodrome when not in use, and from 
whose flat roof it could be launched in any 
direction. Means for this were limited, but 
a little “ scow” was procured, and on it was 
built a primitive sort of a house one story 
high, and on the house a platform about roft. 
higher, so that the top of the platform was 
about 2oft. from the water, and this was to 
be the place of the launch. This boat it 
was found necessary to take down the river 
as far as thirty miles from Washington, 
where I then was (since no suitable place 
could be found nearer), to an island having 
a stretch of quiet water between it and the 
main shore, and here the first experiments 
in attempted flight developed difficulties 
of a new kind, difficulties which were 
partly anticipated, but which nobody 
would probably have conjectured would be 
of their actually formidable character, which 
was such as for a long time to prevent any 
trial being made at all. They arose partly 
out of the fact that even such a flying- 
machine as a soaring bird has to get up an 
artificial speed before it is on the wing. 
Some soaring birds do this by an initial run 
upon the ground, and even under the most 
urgent pressure cannot fly without it. 

Take the following graphic description of 
the commencement of an eagle’s flight (the 
writer was in Egypt, and the “sandy soi!” 
was that of the banks of the Nile) :— 

“An approach to within eighty yards 
aroused the king of birds from his apathy. 
He partly opens his enormous wings, but 
stirs not yet from his station. On gaining 
a few feet more he begins to wa/k away, 
with half-expanded but motionless wings. 
Now for the chance, fire! A charge of 
number three from eleven bore rattles 
audibly but ineffectively upon his densely 
feathered body ; his walk increases to a run, 
he gathers speed with his slowly waving 
wings, and eventually leaves the ground. 
Rising at a gradual inclination, he mounts 
aloft and sails majestically away to his place 
of refuge in the Libyan range, distant at 
least five miles from where he rose. Some 
fragments of feathers denoted the spot where 
the shot had struck him. The marks of his 
claws were traceable in the sandy soil, as, at 
first with firm and decided digs, he forced 
his way; but as he lightened his body and 
increased his speed with the aid of his wings, 
the imprints of his talons gradually merged 
into long scratches. The measured distance 
from the point where these vanished, to the 











THE NEW 
place where he had stood, proved that with 
all the stimulus that the shot must have 
given to his exertions, he had been compelled 
to run full twenty yards before he could raise 
himself from the earth.” 

We have not all had a chance to see this 
striking illustration of the necessity of getting 
up a preliminary speed before soaring, but 
many of us have disturbed wild ducks on the 
water and noticed them run along it, flapping 
their wings for some distance to get velocity 
before they can fly ; and the necessity of the 
initial velocity is at least as great with our 
flying-machine as it is with a bird. 

To get up this preliminary speed, many 
plans were proposed, one of which was to 
put the aérodrome on the deck of a steam- 
boat and go faster and faster, until the head 
wind lifted it off the deck. This sounds 
reasonable, but is absolutely impracticable, 
for when the aérodrome is set up anywhere 
in the open air, we find that the very slightest 
wind will turn it over, unless it is firmly held. 
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the river and moored in the stretch of quiet 
water I have mentioned, the general features 
of the place being indicated on the map 
(see page 717), and it was here that the first 
trials at launching were made under the 
difficulties to which I have alluded. 

Perhaps the reader will take patience to 
hear an abstract of a part of the diary of these 
trials, which commenced with a small aéro- 
drome which had finally been built to weigh 
only about rolb., which had an engine of not 
quite one-half horse-power, and which could 
lift much more than was theoretically neces- 
sary to enabie it to fly. The exact construc- 
tion of this early aérodrome is unimportant, 
as it was replaced later by an improved one, 
of which a drawing will presently be given ; 
but it was the first outcome of the series of 
experiments which had occupied three years, 
though the disposition of its supporting 
surfaces, which should cause it to be properly 
balanced in the air, and neither fly up nor 
down, had yet to be ascertained by trial. 














PREPARING FORK A LAUNCH. 
From a Photograph by Professor Graham Bell. 


The whole must be in motion, but in motion 
from something to which it is held till that 
critical instant when it is set free as it springs 
into the air. 

The house-boat was fitted with an apparatus 
for launching the aérodrome with a certain 


initial velocity, and was (in 1893) taken down 
Vol. xiii.—90. 


What must still precede this trial was the 
provision of the apparatus for launching it 
into the air. It is a difficult thing to launch 
a ship, although gravity keeps it down upon 
the ways, but the problem here is that of 
launching a kind of ship which is as ready to 
go up into the air like a balloon as to go off 
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sideways, and readier to do either than to go 
straight forward, as it is wanted to do ; for 
though there is no gas in the flying-machine, 
its great extent of wing-surface renders it 
something like an albatross on a ship’s deck 
the most unmanageable and helpless of 
creatures until it is in its proper element. 

If there were an absolute calm, which 
never really happens, it would still be 
impracticable to launch it as a ship is 
launched, because the wind made by run- 
ning it along would get under the wings 
and turn it over. But there is always more 
or less wind, and even the gentlest breeze 
was afterward found to make the air-ship 
unmanageable unless it was absolutely 
clamped down to whatever served to 
launch it, and when it was thus firmly 
clamped, as it must be at several distinct 
points, it was necessary that it should be 
released simultaneously at all these at the 
one critical instant that it was leaping into 
the air. This is another difficult condition, 
but that it is an indispensable one may be 
inferred from what has been said. In the 
first form of launching-piece this initial 
velocity was sought to be attained by a 
spring, which threw forward the support- 
ing frame on which the aérodrome rested ; 
but at this time the extreme susceptibility 
of the whole construction to injury from 
the wind, and the need of protecting it from 
even the gentlest breeze, had. not been 
appreciated by experience. On November 
18th, 1893, the aerodrome had been taken 
down the river, and the whole day was spent 
in waiting for a calm, as the machine could 
not be held in position for launching for 
two seconds in the lightest breeze. The 
party returned to Washington and came 
down again on the twentieth, and although 
it seemed that there was scarcely any move- 
ment in the air, what little remained was 
enough to make it impossible to maintain 
the aérodrome in position. It was let go, 
notwithstanding, and a portion struck against 
the edge of the launching-piece, and all fell 
into the water before it had an opportunity 
to fly. 

On the twenty-fourth, another trip was 
made, and another day spent ineffectively 
on account of the wind. On the twenty- 
seventh there was a similar experience, and 
here four days and four (round-trip) journeys 
of sixty miles each had been spent with- 
out a single result. This may seem to be 
a trial of patience, but it was repeated in 
December, when five fruitless trips were 


made, and thus nine such trips were made in 
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these two months, and but once was the 
aérodrome even attempted to be launched, 
and this attempt was attended with disaster. 
The principal cause lay, as I have said, in 
the unrecognised amount of difficulty intro- 
duced even by the very smallest wind, as a 
breeze of three or four miles an hour, hardly 
perceptible to the face, was enough to keep 
the air-ship from resting in place for the 
critical seconds preceding the launching. 

If we remember that this is all irrespective 
of the fitness of the launching-piece itself, 
which at first did not get even a chance for 
trial, some of the difficulties may be better 
understood, and there were many others. 

During most of the year of 1894 there 
was the same record of defeat. Five more 
trial trips were made in the spring and 
summer, during which various forms of 
launching apparatus were tried with varied 
forms of disaster. ‘Then it was sought to 
hold ‘the aérodrome out over the water and 
let it drop from the greatest attainable 
height, with the hope that it might acquire 
the requisite speed of advance before the 
water was reached. It will hardly be an- 
ticipated that it was found impracticable 
at first to simply let it drop, without some- 
thing going wrong; but so it was, and it 
soon became evident that even were this 
not the case, a far greater time of fall was 
requisite for this method than that at com- 
mand. The result was that in all these 
eleven months the aérodrome had not 
been launched, owing to difficulties which 
seem so slight that one who has not experi- 
enced them may wonder at the trouble they 
caused. 

Finally, in October, 1894, an entirely 
new launching apparatus was completed, 
which embodied the dozen or more requi- 
sites the need for which had been inde- 
pendently proved in this long process of 
trial and error. Among these was the 
primary one that it was capable of sending 
the aérodrome off at the requisite initial 
speed, in the face of a wind from whichever 
quarter it blew, and it had many more 
facilities which practice had proved indis- 
pensable. 

This new launching-piece did its work 
in this respect effectively, and subsequent 
disaster was, at any rate, not due to it. But 
now a new series of failures took place, which 
could not be attributed to any defect of 
the launching apparatus, but to a cause 
which was at first obscure, for sometimes 
the aérodrome, when successfully launched, 
would dash down forward and down into 
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the water, and sometimes (under appar- 
ently identically like conditions) would 
sweep almost vertically upward in the air 
and fall back, thus behaving in entirely 
opposite ways, although the circumstances 
of flight seemed to be the same. The 
cause of this class of failure was finally 
found in the fact that as soon as the whole 
was upborne by the air, the wings yielded 
under the pressure which supported them, 
and were momentarily distorted from the 
form designed and which they appeared to 
possess. ‘*Momentarily,” but enough to 
cause the wind to catch the top, directing 
the flight downward, or under them, direct- 
ing it upward, and to wreck the experiment. 
When the cause of the difficulty was found, 
the cure was not easy, for it was necessary to 
make these great sustaining surfaces rigid so 
that they could not bend, and to do this 
without making them heavy, since weight 
was still the enemy ; and nearly a year passed 
in these experiments. 

Has the reader enough of this tale of 
disaster? If so, he may be spared the 
account of what went on in the same way. 
Launch after launch was successively made. 
The wings were finally, and 
after infinite patience and 
labour, made at once light 
enough and strong enough to 
do the work, and now in the 
long struggle the way had 
been fought up to the face of 
the final difficulty, in which 
nearly a year more passed, for 
the all-important difficulty of 
balancing the aérodrome was 
now reached, where it could 
be discriminated from other 
preliminary ones, which have 
been alluded to, and which 
at first obscured it. If the 
reader will look at the hawk 
or any soaring bird, he will 
see that as it sails through 
the air without flapping the 
wing, there are hardly two 
consecutive seconds of its 
flight in which it is not sway- 
ing a little from side to side, lifting one wing 
or the other, or turning in a way that suggests 
an acrobat on a tight-rope, only that the bird 
uses its widely outstretched wings in place of 
the pole. 

There is something, then, which is difficult 
even for the bird, in this act of balancing. 
In fact, he is sailing so close to the wind in 
order to fly at all, that if he dips his head but 
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the least he will catch the wind on the top of 
his wing and fall, as I have seen gulls do, 
when they have literally tumbled toward the 
water before they could recover themselves. 

Beside this, there must be some provision 
for guarding against the incessant, irregular 
currents of the wind, for the wind as a whole 
—and this is a point of prime importance— 
is not a thing moving along all-of-a-piece, like 
water in the Gulf Stream. Far from it. The 
wind, when we come to study it, as we have 
to do here, is found to be made of innumer- 
able currents and counter-currents which 
exist altogether and simultaneously in the 
gentlest breeze, which is in reality going fifty 
ways at once, although, as a whole, it may 
come from the east or the west ; and if we 
could see it, it would be something like 
seeing the rapids below Niagara, where there 
is an infinite variety of motion in the parts, 
although there is a common movement of 
the stream as a whole. 

All this has to be provided for in our 
mechanical bird, which has neither intelli- 
gence nor instinct, and without it, although 
there be all the power of the engines requisite, 
all the rigidity of wing, all the requisite initial 





DIAGRAM OF THE FLYING-MACHINE. 


velocity, it still cannot fly. This is what is 
meant by balancing, or the disposal of the 
parts, so that the air-ship will have a position 
of equilibrium into which it tends to fall 
when it is disturbed, and which will enable it 
to move of its own volition, as it were, in a 
horizontal course. 

Now the reader may be prepared to look 
at the apparatus which finally has flown. 
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In the completed form we see two pairs of 
wings, each slightly curved, each attached to 
a long steel rod which supports them both, 
and from which depends the body of the 
machine, in which are the boilers, the engines, 
the machinery, and the propeller wheels, 
these latter being not in the position of those 
of an ocean steamer, but more nearly amid- 
ships. They are made sometimes of wood, 
sometimes of steel and canvas, and are 
between 3ft. and 4ft. in diameter. 

The hull itself is formed of steel tubing ; 
the front portion is closed by a sheathing of 
metal which hides from view the fire-grate 
and apparatus for heating, but allows us to 
see a little of the coils 
of the boiler and all 
of the relatively large 
smoke-stack in which 
itends. The conicai 
vessel in front is an 
empty float, whose use 
is to keep the whole 
from sinking if it 
should fall im the 
water. 

This boiler supplies 
steam for an engine of 
between one and one 
and a half horse- 
power, and, with its 
fire- grate, weighs a 
little over 5lb. This 
weight is exclusive of 
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very wasteful of steam, of which they spend 


their own weight in five minutes. This 
steam might all be _ recondensed and 
the water re-used by proper condensing 


apparatus, but this cannot be easily intro- 
duced in so small a scale of construction. 
With it the time of flight might be hours 
instead of minutes, but without it the flight 
(of the present aérodrome) is limited to 
about five minutes, though in that time, as will 
be seen presently, it can go some miles; but 
owing to the danger of its leaving the surface 
of the water for that of the land, and wrecking 
itself on shore, the time of flight is limited 
designedly to less than two minutes. 

I have spared the 
reader an account of 
numberless delays, 
from continuous acci- 
dents and from failures 
in attempted flights, 
which prevented a 
single entirely  satis- 
factory one during 
nearly three years after 
a machine with power 
to fly had been 
attained. It is true 
that the aérodrome 
maintained itself in 
the air at many times, 
but some disaster has 
so often intervened to 
prevent a complete 
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drive the propeller 
wheels, which it does 
at rates varying from 
800 tO 1,200, or even more, turns a minute, 
the highest number being reached when the 
whole is speeding freely ahead. 

The rudder, it will be noticed, is of a shape 
very unlike that of a ship, for it is adapted 
both for vertical and horizontal steering. It 
is impossible within the limits of such an 
article as this, however, to give an intelligible 
account of the manner in which it performs 
its automatic function. Sufficient it is to say 
that it does perform it. 

The width of the wings from tip to tip is 
between 12ft. and 13ft., and the length of 
the whole about 16ft. The weight is nearly 
30lb., of which about one-fourth is contained 
in the machinery. The engine and boilers 
are constructed with an almost single eye to 
economy of weight, not of force, and are 


COURSE TAKEN BY THE FLYING-MACHINE ON MAY 
6ru, 71896. 


I had journeyed, per- 
haps for the twentieth 
time, to the distant river station, and re- 
commenced the weary routine of another 
launch with very moderate expectation 
indeed, and when on that, to me, memo- 
rable afternoon the signal was given and 
the aérodrome sprang into the air,* I 
watched it from the shore, with hardly a 
hope that the long series of accidents had 
come to a close. And yet it had, and for 
the first time the aérodrome swept continu- 
ously through the air like a living thing, 
and as second after second passed on the 
face of the stop-watch, until a minute had 
gone by, and it still flew on, and as I heard 





* The illustration, from an instantaneous photograph by 
Mr. Bell, shows the machine after Mr. Reed, who was in 
charge of the launch (and to whom a great deal of the con- 
struction of the aérodrome is due), has released it, and when 
it is in the first instant of its aérial journey. 
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the cheering of the 
few spectators, I felt 
that something had 
been accomplished 
at last, for never in 
any part of the world, 
or in any period, 
had any machine of 
man’s construction 
sustained itself in the 
air before for even 
half of this brief time. 
Still the aérodrome 
went on in a rising 
course until, at the 
end of a minute and 
a half (for which time 
only it was provided 
with fuel and water), 
it had accomplished 
a little over half a 
mile, and now it 
settled rather than fell 
into the river with a 
gentle descent. It 
was immediately 
taken out and flown 
again with equal suc- 
cess, nor was there 

anything to indi- 

cate that it might 

not have flown in- 


definitely . except 
for the limit put 
upon it. 

I was accom- 


panied by my 
friend, Mr. Alex 
ander Graham Bell, 
who not only wit- 
nessed the flight, 
but took the in 
stantaneous photo 
graphs of it which 
are here given. 
He spoke of it in a communication to the 
Institute of France in the following terms :— 

Through the courtesy of Mr. S. P. Langley, 
Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution, I have had 
on various occasions: the privilege of witnessing his 
experiments with aérodromes, and especially the 
remarkable success attained by him in experiments 
made on the Potomac River, on Wednesday, May 
6th, which led me to urge him to make public some 
of these results. 

I had the pleasure of witnessing the successful 
flight of some of these aérodromes more than a year 
ago, but Professor Langley’s reluctance to make the 
results public at that time prevented me from asking 
him, as I have done since, to let me give an account 
of what I saw. 

On the date named, two ascensions were made by 
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the aérodrume, or so-called 
** flying-machine,” which 
I will not describe here 
further than to say that it 
appeared to me to be built 
almost entirely of metal, 
and driven by a steam- 
engine which I have under- 
stood was carrying fuel and 
a water-supply for a brief 
period, and which was of 
extraordinary lightness 

The absolute weight of 
the aérodrome, including that of the engine and all 
appurtenances, was, as I was told, about 25lb., and 
the distance, from tip to tip, of the supporting surfaces 
was, as I observed, about 12ft. or 14ft. 

The method of propulsion was by aérial screw pro- 
pellers, and there was no gas or other aid for lifting it 
in the air except its own internal energy. 

On the occasion referred to, the aerodrome, at a 
given signal, started from a platform about 2oft. 
above the water, and rose at first directly in the face 
of the wind, moving at all times with remarkable 
steadiness, and subsequently swinging around in large 
curves of, perhaps, 100yds. in diameter, and continu- 
ally ascending until its steam was exhausted, when, 
ata lapse of about a minute and a half, and at a 
height which I judged to be between 8oft. and rooft. 
in the air, the wheels ceased turning, and the 
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machine, deprived of the aid of its propellers, to my 
surprise did not fall, but settled down so softly and 
gently that it touched the water without the least 
shock, and was in fact immediately ready for another 
trial. 

In the second trial, which followed directly, it 
repeated in nearly every respect the actions of the 
first, except that the direction of its course was 
different. It ascended again in the face of the wind, 
afterwards moving steadily and continually in large 
curves, accompanied with a rising motion and a lateral 
advance. Its motion was, in fact, so steady that I 
think a glass of water on its surface would have 
remained unspilled. When the steam gave out 
again, it repeated for a second time the experience 
of the first trial when the steam had ceased, and 
settled gently and easily down. What height it 
reached at this trial I cannot say, as I was not so 
favourably placed as in the first ; but I had occasion 
to notice that this time its course took it over a 
wooded promontory, and I was relieved of some 
apprehension in seeing that it was already so high as 
to pass the tree-tops by 20ft. or 30ft. It reached the 
water one minute and thirty-one seconds from the 
time it started, at a measured distance of over gooft. 
from the point at which it rose. 

This, however, was by no means the lengthof its flight. 
I estimated from the diameter of the curve described, 
from the number of turns of the propellers as given by 
the automatic counter, after due allowance for slip 
and from other measures, that the actual length of 
flight on each occasion was slightly over 3,o00ft. It is 
at least safe to say that each exceeded half an English 
mile. 

From the time and distance it will be noticed that 
the velocity was between twenty and twenty-five miles 
an hour, in a course which was constantly taking it 
**up hill.” I may add that on a previous occasion I 
have seen a far higher velocity attained by the same 
acrodrome when its course was horizontal. 

I have no desire to enter into detail further than I 
have done, but I cannot but add that it seems to 
me that no one who was present on this interest- 
ing occasion could have failed to recognise that 
the practicability of mechanical flight had been 
demonstrated. 

ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL. 

On November 28th I witnessed, with 
another aérodrome of somewhat similar con- 
struction, a rather longer flight, in which it 
traversed about three-quarters of a mile, and 
descended with equal safety. In this the 
speed was greater, or about thirty miles an 
hour. The course of this date is indicated 
by the dotted line on the accompanying map. 
We may live to see air-ships a common sight, 
but habit has not dulled the edge of wonder; 
and I wish that the reader could have 
witnessed the actual spectacle. “ It looked 
like a miracle,” said one who saw it, and the 
photograph, though taken from the original, 
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conveys but imperfectly the impression given 
by the flight itself. 

And now, it may be asked, what has been 
done? This has been done: a “flying- 
machine,” so long a type for ridicule, has 
really flown; it has demonstrated its prac- 
ticability in the only satisfactory way—by 
actually flying, and by doing this again and 
again, under conditions which leave no 
doubt. 

There is no room here to enter on the 
consideration of the construction of larger 
machines, or to offer the reasons for believing 
that they may be built to remain for days in 
the air or to travel at speeds higher than any 
with which we are familiar; neither is there 
room to enter on a consideration of their 
commercial value, or of those applications 
which will probably first come in the arts of 
war rather than those of peace ; but we may 
at least see that these may be such as to 
change the whole conditions of warfare, 
when each of two opposing hosts will have 
its every movement known to the other, 
when no lines of fortification will keep out 
the foe, and when the difficulties of defending 
a country against an attacking enemy in the 
air will be such that we may hope that this 
will hasten rather than retard the coming of 
the day when war shall cease. 

I have thus far had only a purely scientific 
interest in the result of these labours. 
Perhaps if it could have been foreseen at 
the outset how much labour there was to be, 
how much of life would be given to it, and 
how much care, I might have hesitated to 
enter upon it at all. And now reward must 
be looked for, if reward there be, in the know- 
ledge that I have done the best I could ina 
difficult task, with results which it may be 
hoped will be useful to others. I have 
brought to a close the portion of the work 
which seemed to be specially mine—the 
demonstration of the practicability of 
mechanical flight; and for the next stage, 
which is the commercial and _ practical 
development of the idea, it is probable that 
the world may look to others. The world, 
indeed, will be supine if it does not realize 
that a new possibility has come to it, and 
that the great universal highway overhead is 
now soon to be opened. 














By J. 
MT began to rain early that 
evening, I remember: not a 
feeble drizzle, either, but a 
driving, splashing downpour 
that smote upon the flags with 
a hissing sound, and gurgled 
down the gutters in turbid streams. By rare 
good luck I had got through my full round 
of professional visits just in time; the first 
heavy drops were dashed in my face as I 
sprang from my’ Ralli car and made for the 
door. Fortunately I had no very grave cases 
on hand that day, and looked forward with 
the keen anticipation gendered by fatigue to 
the luxury of slippers, a dressing-gown, the 
latest number of the Zance¢, and a comfortable 
arm-chair by the study fire. Of course, there 
was an off-chance of my being routed out 
again at any moment, for a doctor in one of 
these wretched little country towns, whose 
practice dips eight or ten miles into the 
surrounding country, may consider himself 
lucky if, on an average, he gets four undis- 
turbed nights out of the seven, and doubly 
lucky if those nights upon which he is called 
out do not prove the very worst in the 
whole week. 
Somehow, when I had settled down to my 
paper, I found it impossible to give myself 
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up to a thorough appreciation of its contents. 
From the very first I had a sort of intuitive 
feeling that an urgent case would crop up, 
perhaps far out in the country. Once or 
twice I got up, walked over to the window, 
and drew aside the blind. What a night !— 
black, wet, the wind howling, and great 
sheets of water collecting in the deserted 
street. With a cold shiver, which involun- 
tarily seized upon me, I went back to my 
arm-chair by the fire. 

I think it was getting well on for midnight, 
when, in one of the fitful lulls of the storm, 
a sound reached my ears which caused me to 
lay aside my paper, and sit up in expectation. 
It was the steady, lumbering trot.of a farm 
horse: long experience enabled me _ to 
recognise it at once. <A few yards from my 
door the trot changed into a slow, heavy walk ; 
then there was an impatient “Whoa!” a 
clatter of hobnailed boots on the flags, a jerk 
of the bell-handle, and a peal loud enough to 
have wakened me if I had been fast asleep in 
the most distant part of the house. 

I went to the door myself, for the house 
was locked up and the servants had gone to 
bed an hour ago. The instant I opened it, 
in came the wind and rain with a rush and a 
roar, as if bent upon giving me a sample of 
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what I might expect should I dare to venture 
out on such a night. So fierce was the gust, 
it made me gasp for breath as it swept in 
along the hall, rattling the pictures on the 
walls, and eddying round the lamp until I 
expected every moment to find myself in total 
darkness. I peered out into the wet, and 
discerned a slouching figure, with a sack 
wrapped around the shoulders as a protection 
from the storm, a miller’s hat jammed upon 
the head and tied down over the ears with a 
piece of string. 

“Roydon Mills,” came a voice from 
beneath the hat: “ you’re wanted ! ” 


* you'RE WANTED!” 


With that, the hobnails clinked upon the 
flags again, and the messenger straightway 
retreated towards the spot where the horse 
stood, steaming and blowing, with his head 
between his forelegs. 

“Hi! Here !—wait a moment, will you ?” 
I called out after him. ‘“ What’s wrong at 
the Mills, eh ?” 

The fellow already had one foot in the 
stirrup, and barely condescended to turn his 
head as he flung back over his shoulder the 
two words, “Child sick!” Without further 


parley, he swung himself into the saddle, 
Vol. xiii.—91, 
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hammered the horse’s sides with his heels, 
and jogged off into the darkness. 

Roydon Mills ?—five good miles, if it was 
one! I shut the door, and stood there in 
the hall, weighing the matter carefully. As 
I listened to the splashing of the rain outside, 
a vision of the bleak, storm-swept road rose 
before me, and I confess I shuddered at the 
prospect. On the one hand, there was the 
certainty of a drenching—for at that time I 
had not attained to the luxury of a brougham, 
and must perforce perform the journey in an 
open vehicle—and the almost equal certainty 
of a heavy cold resulting therefrom. On the 
other, duty, of course, 
ranked first, and—well, if 
the truth must be told, 
the inducement of a sub- 
stantial fee next. I called 
to mind, too, with what 
intense anxiety Miller 
Hopgood and his wife must 
await my coming, for the 
homely couple were simply 
wrapped up in that little 
boy of theirs —an only 
child, as it happened. The 
upshot of it was, ‘though 
I was not without doubts 
as to the urgency of the 
case, I felt there was 
nothing for it but to face 
the storm. 

As ill-luck would have 
it, my groom was laid up, 
so I had to turn to and 
harness the mare myself. 
I don’t know whether she 
cbjected to a night journey 
in such weather, but cer- 
tainly she was so restless 
and fidgety that I thought 
I would never get her 
between the shafts. Once 
out into the storm, I set 
my teeth hard, and let her 
go. We tore along ata spanking pace through 
the wind and rain, and in little less than half 
an hour I saw the light from the mill-house 
twinkling through the wet, like a great shining 
eye watching for my coming. No sooner had 
the wheels crunched upon the gravel than 
the door was thrown open, and there stood 
the miller himself, with his head thrust out 
into the storm. 

“That you, doctor ?” he cried. 

* Yes.” 

“ Thank God !” 

I was scarcely given time to get rid of my 
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dripping cloak before being hurried off 
upstairs. Of course I might have known 


how it would be! In spite of all this fuss 
and hurry, there was nothing really wrong 
with the child—a feverish cold, that was all. 
The little fellow lay in his mother’s arms, 
flushed and fretful, wailing out the childish 


complaints which had so distressed his 
parents. I did not keep them long in 
and the look of relief which 


Suspense ; 
stole into those drawn, anxious faces com- 
pensated me to some extent for my midnight 
journey. 

I have been led to dwell upon these details 

homely and trivial as they may seem— 
because, in looking back upon that night, 
they stand out in sharp and striking contrast 
to the strange events which happened on the 
way home. Though more than two years 
have elapsed since then, I can recall every 
incident as if it occurred only yesterday. 
Even now, if the wind rises suddenly in the 
night, and the rain begins to dash against the 
windows, I start out of sleep with the horror 
of those scenes fresh upon me. 

I was driving back to Ulverton at two 
o'clock in the morning, wet, cold, and in 
anything but an amiable mood. The wind 
had gone down 4 little, and the clouds had 
broken up into dark, irregular patches, that 
swept across the stormy sky as if speeding to 
some unknown destination in the far East. 
The rain still continued to beat in my face 
and patter upon the oilskin rug across my 
knees. Whenever I happened to raise my 
head, I was chilled by the dreary aspect on 
every side: not a living creature was in 
sight ; even the few stray cattle in the fields 
were stuck away under shelter of the hedges. 

I had reached a spot where the road dipped 
down into a rocky glen, known as “ Pedlar’s 
Hollow,” from a tradition that a pedlar had 
been murdered there in bygone years and 
robbed of his pack. At the opposite side of 
the glen there was a pretty stiff ascent, which 
I knew from experience had to be taken 
easily. 

I had just pulled in the mare at the foot of 
this incline, when, upon lifting my head, I 
thought I saw a dark blotch on the white 
face of the hill. The next instant it seemed 
to merge into the surrounding gloom. Fixing 
my eyes steadily upon a point just beyond it, 
the object, whatever it was, took a more 
distinct shape, and I became convinced it 
was moving rapidly towards me. I am not 
given to be superstitious—we medical men 
generally lean more to the material than to 
the spiritual—but really, on the present 
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occasion, I felt a cold thrill creeping up my 
spine, for my thoughts involuntarily turned 
to the defunct pedlar, and the possibility of 
his restless spirit having returned to visit the 
scene of his tragic fate. 

My apprehensions on this point, however, 
were speedily set at rest. As the figure 
loomed out of the darkness, I saw that not 
only was it a creature of flesh and blood, 
but a very substantial one, too—a tall, 
powerfully-built man, as far as I could make 
out. But who could it be ?—and what on 
earth brought him out on this lonely country 
road at such an hour, on sucha night? As 
' asked myself these questions, an idea 
suddenly occurred to me, scarcely less start- 
ling than the first. Could it be possible 
there was any truth in the strange rumours 
current among the country people, and that 
this was the “ mysterious stranger,” of whom 
I had heard so much of late ? 

How these rumours had originated I had 
never troubled to inquire, for at the time I 
regarded them as mere idle gossip. They 
were to the effect that a man—a gentleman, 
from all accounts—was in the habit of roam- 
ing about these roads at all hours of the 
night, and in all kinds of weather. The 
strange part of it was, no one ever remem- 
bered having seen him in the daytime ; but 
of his nocturnal wanderings there appeared 
to be abundant evidence. Belated farmers, 
returning home from distant markets, had 
frequently encountered him upon the high 
road ; the inmates of wayside cottages had 
grown accustomed to hearing his heavy foot- 
steps in the dead of night ; a drowsy carrier, 
stretched on the top of his load, had more 
than once been startled by his approach, and 
watched him go striding past with a feeling 
of superstitious awe. Some asserted that he 
occasionally muttered to himself as he went 
on his way; others declared they had heard 
him cry out, as if in sudden pain. 

While all this was passing through my 
mind, the stranger had rapidly approached, 
until the light from my lamps began to play 
upon his tall figure. Suddenly he stopped 
short, and drew aside towards the hedge, 
shading his face with his hand, as if the glare 
dazzled or hurt his eyes. I looked at him 
in surprise and wonder. What struck me 
most in his appearance, I remember, was the 
fact that he was dressed in an ordinary 
shooting suit—Norfolk jacket, knickerbockers, 
and peaked cap—without coat, cloak, or 
covering of any sort, to protect him from the 
tempestuous weather. He was evidently 
drenched through and through by this time, 
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for judging by the way he was splashed with 
mud he must have been on the road for 
hours. Just as my wheels were on a line 
with him, he faced round slowly, and glanced 
up at me from under his hand. 

“Pardon me,” he said, politely, “can you 


sf 


‘* HE GLANCED UP AT ME.’ 


tell me if I the right road for 
Ulverton ?” 

“You certainly are,” I replied—somewhat 
testily, I am afraid—“ but if you wish to 
reach Ulverton to-night, I would recommend 
you to turn round and face that hill.” 

“IT am going in the wrong direction, 
then ?” 

“ Exactly.” 

He looked at me steadily for a second 
or two, glanced back doubtfully over his 
shoulder, and then let his gaze wander on 
ahead, as if half disposed to question my 
statement. Presently his eyes came round 
to me again. I felt rather ashamed at having 
been so abrupt, and said : 

“JT am driving into Ulverton myself; if 
you care to take a seat, it will save you a 
disagreeable walk.” 

He thanked me in an abstracted sort of 
way, came round behind the trap, and was 
some little time groping for the step. When 
he got his foot upon it at last, I could hear 
the shafts and springs creaking as they bent 


am on 
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under his weight. He dropped into the seat 
at my side, lowered his head, and folded his 
arms across his massive chest. 

Not a word was spoken as we climbed the 
hill. The stranger sat there, gazing fixedly 
out into the darkness ahead, apparently buried 
in his own gloomy 
thoughts, regard- 
less of the driving 
rain, and seemingly 
as unconscious of 
my presence as if 
{ had been miles 


away. Once or 
twice I was on the 
point of making 


some casual obser- 
vation, but some- 
how, when I 
glanced round at 
that silent, motion- 
less figure, the 
words died upon 
my lips. I felt an 
awkwardness, a 
constraint—a 
shrinking into my- 
self, if I may so 
describe it —- that 
made me _ half 
regret having taken 
him up. Once, 
when the wheel 
passed over a 
stone, my arm 
jogged against his, and instinctively I drew 
away from him as far as possible. I 
noticed that at times he suddenly pressed his 
hands over his eyes, and felt the seat tremble 
under us as if a spasm had shot through his 
frame. 

Not until we had got over the hill, and 
were rattling along the level road, did my 
companion venture upon a remark of any 
kind. Then he seemed to rouse himself 
from his abstraction, and turning his head 
towards me, said :— 

“ Might I ask if you live in Ulverton ?” 

“i Ge” 

Though I 
it, I could 
very earnestly, as 
what I was. 

“ You are out late to-night,” he remarked, 
after a pause. 

“That is nothing unusual with me, un- 
fortunately. We medical men——” 

Scarcely were the words out of my mouth 
than he started up, leaned forward in his 


did not pretend to notice 
see he was looking at me 
if wondering who and 
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seat, and clutched the reins. The mare, 
feeling the tug, stopped short. 

“A doctor?” he cried, eagerly. “Do I 
understand you to say you are a doctor ?” 

I replied that I was. 

“What an extraordinary coincidence ! ” 
he exclaimed, with surprising animation. 
“Would you believe that my sole object in 
starting for Ulverton to-night was to search 
for a medical man ?” 

“ Indeed !” 

“Will you come back with me to the 
house?” he urged. “It is not more than a 
mile from the cross-roads we passed just now. 
You will render me a great service, I assure 
you.” 

“Ts it a serious case ?” I asked. 

“ Yes ; very serious.” 

“ Might I ask of what nature?” 

He was just about to reply, when, without 
the slightest warning, he suddenly fell back 
in the seat, and clapped his hands to his 
A groan, such as could only have been 
wrung from him by excruciating pain, broke 
from his lips. He rocked humself to and 
fro in the intensity of his suffering. 

“What is the matter ?” I cried, im surprise 
and alarm. 

“Drive back to the house,” he moaned. 
“For God’s sake, don’t delay! Take the 
turning to the left when you reach the cross- 
roads, a: | keep straight on.” 

I wheeled round immediately, and, as I 
did so, he lurched forward, letting his head 
fall upon his hands. He remained in this 
position, never once raising his head, until 
we had branched off from the main road, 
and had covered the best part of the distance 
to the house. Then, as if the paroxysm 
which had seized upon him had passed, he 
drew a hard breath, and raised himself slowly. 
He looked about him in a confused sort of 
way, like a man just awakened out of sleep, 
not yet fully conscious of his surroundings. 

Right in front of us the road was lined on 
either side with a row of immensely tall 
trees ; and the branches, meeting overhead, 
formed a long, dark tunnel, through which 
the wind moaned dismally. As we drove 
into it, there was a fluttering and cawing in 
the topmost boughs as a flock of rooks, 
disturbed by the light, took wing, circling 
round and round until we had passed. 
Every gust of wind sent a shower of huge 
drops down upon us from the trees. 

Presently we came to one of those 
immense, old - fashidned gateways with 
massive pillars, surmounted by stone figures, 
on either side—which impress one with their 


eyes. 
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gloomy yet imposing grandeur. I drew up 
before it, and glanced inquiringly at my 
companion. 

“Ah! here we are at last!” he said. 
“ Rather a dismal-looking place on a night 
like this. Might I trouble you to open the 
gates ?” 

We drove up a long avenue, shaded with 
trees, and, sweeping round a bend, came in 
sight of the house. So far as I could make 
out, it was a great, bare, solid-looking build- 
ing, more like an institute of some sort than 
am ordinary country mansion. Under my 
companion’s guidance, I backed the horse 
and trap into an out-house, and following 
him round to the front ascended a flight of 
broad stone steps. Instead of knocking, he 
took a heavy key from his pocket, unlocked 
the door, and standing aside motioned me to 
enter. 

On getting inside, my first impression was 
that I had stepped straight into one of the 
reception-rooms. There was a shaded lamp 
on a table in the centre, a huge fireplace at 
one end, with a log-fire blinking and flicker- 
ing im the grate. The stranger advanced to 
the table, and turned up the lamp. I then 
saw that I stood in an immense square hall, 
so lofty that the ceiling was almost com- 
pletely lost in shade. The furniture was of 
massive black oak, embellished with quaint 
designs, upon which the firelight played with 
a weird effect. The polished oaken floor 
was strewn with costly skins ; and whenever 
I happened to look down, the extended jaws 
and gleaming white teeth of a tiger, or some 
other savage brute, met my gaze. High up 
in front, and extending round both side walls, 
was a gallery, from under the dark shade of 
which skeleton heads of stags, with their great 
branching antlers, stared out at me. 

While I was making a mental note of these 
particulars, my companion strode to the fire, 
threw on some fresh logs, and motioned me 
to a seat. All the time he kept his head 
slightly turned away from me, as if anxious 
to avoid my gaze. I drew my chair forward 
and warmed my numbed fingers at the blaze, 
waiting for him to open the conversation. 
Instead of doing so, however, he began to 
pace up and down the hall, with his hands 
clasped behind his back. At every step I 
could hear the water squelching in his boots. 

I watched him intently over my shoulder. 
Gradually his manner changed ; he appeared 
agitated and distressed ; his fingers worked 
nervously, and a_ half - stifled exclamation 
broke from him more than once. His move- 
ments, too, betrayed the conflict which was 
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raging in his mind; at times his step was 
slow and halting, then so rapid that he 
crossed from end to end of the hall in a few 
hasty strides. It seemed to me as if he was 
fighting against some impulse, which he 
strove to keep down, and yet I could see it 
was gradually asserting its influence over 
him. I waited in silent expectation, wonder- 
ing what was coming. 

“Perhaps you will be good enough to tell 
me——,” I began at length. 

Pausing in the midst of a stride, he turned 
quickly round, and for the first time looked 
me full in the face. 

“Ves, I will tell you,” he broke in, 
vehemently. ‘“ You want to know the cause 
of my suffering? It is this: Zam possessed 
by a devil!” 

’ I do not think it was this extraordinary 


“1 AM POSSESSED BY A DEVIL!” 


assertion, startling as it undoubtedly was, 
which made me catch my breath with a quick 
gasp. It was the horror, the anguish of 
mind, depicted on his face. And the eyes! 
Good heavens ! how their look has” haunted 
me! How often since I have seen it in my 
dreams! They were set in a fixed stare— 
not a/, but devond, me—as if he had lost the 
power of focusing his sight. And still he 
seemed to be making painful yet hopeless 
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efforts to concentrate his gaze, as if striving 
to read my expression, when my features 
must have appeared blurred and dim to him. 
I have looked upon many distressing sights 
in my time, but none that filled me with such 
cold horror as that. I believe I must have 
shuddered as I turned away my head. 

“This is no childish fancy, I assure you,” 
he went on, gravely ; “ it is a horrible reality ! 
I have striven to keep it secret; I have tried 
to bear the torture of mind and body in 
silence. But of late my sufferings have 
grown intolerable ; I feel that I must speak, 
must reveal that which I thought no power 
on earth would have drawn from me—or go 
mad! Hear what I have to say, in patience, 
for I tell you beforehand you will need to 
exercise self-control ; and then, if you see 
one gleam of hope in the dark future, speak, 
for Heaven’s sake! and 
save me from this linger- 
ing death.” 

He sat down opposite 
me at the other side of 
the great fireplace, and 
rested his head wearily 
upon his’ hand. Some- 
times starting up to pace 
the floor, sometimes lean- 
ing moodily against one 
of the pillars which sup- 


ported the gallery, he 
told me _ his singular 
story. 


“T will not attempt to 
disguise the facts,” he 
began, “even when they 
tell most strongly against 
me. It is my desire that 
you should know the 
naked truth. Let me 
again entreat you to hear 
me out in silence. 

“My father was a 
colonel in the service of 
the old East India 
Company, and in the 
troublous times before 
the Mutiny held a 
responsible post in a district notorious for 
crime, conspiracies, and outrages of all kinds. 
In dealing with these offences he seems to 
have been in his element. I don’t know 
whether a long residence in such an isolated 
spot, where scenes of this sort were of 
daily occurrence, hardened his nature; but 
certainly he appears to have grown as 
harsh, as despotic, and as cruel as any 
of the native princes, whom, it would 
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seem, he strove to emulate by living in 
semi-barbaric state. 

“Much to the surprise of his few friends— 
he had made enemies of most of his fellow- 
countrymen out there—he married late in 
life. As in many cases of the kind, he 
chose a wife at least five-and-twenty years 
younger than himself. If the union ever 
was a happy one—which I very much doubt 

the first twelve months sufficed to bring 
about a separation. What the exact cause 
of the quarrel was I never learned; it may 
have been due to a violent and tyrannical 
temper on one side and a proud, haughty 
spirit on the other. Be this as it may, the 
separation took place soon after I was born ; 
my mother went from us, and I was left to 
the tender mercies of native servants. I have 
been told that she died shortly afterwards. 

“If my father ever had a particle of 
affection for me, he kept it entirely to himself. 
For the most part he appeared utterly 
indifferent to my existence, but as I grew up 
there were times when he drove me harshly 
from his presence, as if he could not endure 
me within sight. In some respects I foi!lowed 
in his footsteps, for even at that early age I 
was a petty tyrant among the host of 
Servants. 

“In the course of his administration my 
father had amassed a considerable fortune ; 
and before retiring, determined to visit 
England in order to settle his affairs. I was 
left behind ; I believe the thought of having 
me tacked on to him during the voyage 
home was intolerable. In his absence, the 
Mutiny broke out. I went through the 
horrors of that awful time; I witnessed the 
bloodshed ; I saw many a gaping wound, 
many a mutilated corpse. I took my share 
in the fighting whenever I got the chance ; 
I stood by when the captured rebels were 
blown from the guns; but through it all 
I was conscious of a callousness, an indiffer- 
ence to suffering, which appalled me at times. 
I have looked unmoved upon sights from 
which even grey-haired veterans turned away 
with a shudder. 

“When it was all over, my father’s Indian 
agents sought me out, and I was sent to join 
him in England. On my arrival he grimly 
remarked that, as I had shown such an 
aptitude for fighting, I could not do better 
than adopt it as a profession ; in other words, 
he suggested I should enter the Army. I 
fell in readily with this proposal. My father 


had bought this place and settled down here, 
but never relented towards me 
me at a distance. 


always kept 
Though I remained in 
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England ten years, I never once set foot 
inside these doors. On his death, as no will 
was forthcoming, I inherited the bulk of his 
fortune. Even then I shunned the house 
and all connected with it; as you may 
imagine, it had no pleasant associations for 
me. Not until the last few weeks, when 
circumstances drove me here, did I ever 
inhabit it for a single night. 

“My life in the Army was such as might 
have been expected from my early training. 
I cared nothing for society, I hated its 
hollow shams, I found the monotony of the 
ordinary garrison town irksome in_ the 
extreme. But wherever there was fighting, 
wherever there was fierce excitement, I was 
sure to be in the thick of it. I mixed witha 
rough set ; and the instincts—brutal, if you 
like to call them—which had been developed 
in me from boyhood, got a firmer hold over 
me. I believe I was shunned by most, 
feared by many, and liked by few. All this 
gave me little concern, however. 

“Tt was soon after I had got my company, 
and was serving with my regiment in India, 
that an event occurred which altered the 
whole course of my life. I was present one 
day at a race meeting, which was held at a 
quiet, up-country station. There was a good 
attendance, in spite of the scorching heat. 

“ Just before the principal race I noticed 
a stir among the fashionable throng in the 
inclosure. Whispers were exchanged, and 
heads turned towards the entrance. I looked 
round, wondering what it was all about. 
Walking by the side of an elderly lady I saw 
a beautiful girl—evidently a stranger—whose 
appearance was quite enough to account for 
the sensation. 1 found myself joining in the 
general admiration and eagerly inquiring her 
name. I was told she was a Miss Egerton, 
a new arrival, who was staying on a visit at 
the station. 

“When the race was over, the company 
began to file off to the refreshment-tents. <A 
fair sprinkling still remained upon the 
ground. I happened to be standing near 
Miss Egerton, when I heard someone yell 
‘Look out!’ Instantly there was a rush for 
the gates, shrieks and shouts filled the air, 
and the utmost confusion prevailed. I saw 
at once what had occurred. 

“ A horse belonging to one of the stewards, 
which had been tied to the railings, had 
broken loose, and came charging madly 
across the inclosure, scattering the people to 
the right and left. The brute must have 
been maddened by the heat, for he snapped 
viciously at everyone he passed who only 
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just managed to avoid him. He was making 
straight for the spot where we stood. 

“T had taken one step aside, when I saw 
to my horror that Miss Egerton did not 
move, though all the rest had fled. She 
seemed to be paralyzed with terror. The 
horse was almost upon her ; I could see the 
ears laid flat against his head, the red glare 
in his eyes, and the savage jaws open—ready 
to crunch the girl’s shoulder. With a spring 
I was at her side, and shot out my arm 
between them. The brute’s teeth closed 
upon it; he swerved slightly, dragging me 
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“THE BRUTE’S TEETH CLOSED UPON IT.” 


with him, and worrying me like a dog. My 
arm was frightfully mangled when they got 
me free, but the girl had escaped uninjured. 
She had fainted, I was told, and had gone 
home with her friends. 

“She insisted, however, upon returning to 
the ground immediately, and stood by all the 
time the surgeon was dressing my arm. She 
even assisted him with the bandages, for it 
seems she had some experience as a nurse. 
When I felt the gentle touch of her hand, 
when I looked at the fair face, quivering 
with emotion, and saw the beautiful eyes 
dimmed with tears, a thrill of rapture went 
through me. I spoke to her, I begged her 
not to distress herself on my account, I 
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assured her the pain was nothing. Pain! 
I would have borne it twenty times over to 
have her near me ! 

‘“‘When I got back to my bungalow, my 
whole thought was—when should I see her 
again? I could not rest ; night and day her 
face was before me. I heard she was staying 
with an officer’s wife—the lady who had 
accompanied her to the races—and that 
they drove round daily to inquire for me. 
After that, I used to listen for the sound 
of the wheels every evening ; it was some- 
thing to look forward to during the weary 
hours. 

“ At the end of the 
first week I began to 
feel the restraint in- 
tolerable. Though the 
surgeon declared that if 
I ventured out in my 
present state, he would 
not answer for the con- 
sequences, I paid little 
heed to his caution. That 
evening, with my arm 
in a sling, I made my 
way across to the bun- 
galow where Miss Eger- 
ton was staying. 

“How well I re- 
member the bright smile 
with which she greeted 
me, and how tenderly 
she gazed at my crippled 
arm, as if to remind me 
that it was for her sake 
I had suffered the in- 
jury! Iwent home that 
night with fever in my 
veins —the fever of 
a fierce, overwhelming 
passion. I was des- 
perately — madly — in 
love with this girl. Before the week was 
out I had told her of it. I believe 
she was almost frightened at first by the 
vehement manner in which I declared my 
love for her, but I went away and gave her 
time to think the matter over. Next day she 
consented to be my wife. 

“When the engagement became known, 
one or two of those with whom I was on 
intimate terms ventured to hint, in a friendly 
sort of way, that I ought to ascertain some- 
thing of the girl’s family. It appears she 
was an orphan, and her friends at the station 
knew little or nothing about her relations. 
But this did not trouble me much; what the 
world might say or think was a matter of 
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perfect indifference to me. We were married 
at Umballah a month later. 

“Tn the two brief, happy years that followed 
I was a changed man. My old pursuits 
had lost their power to attract me; my old 
associates dropped off one by one. I no 
longer thirsted for the excitement of a tiger 
hunt ; though, formerly, if a terrified native 
had come in to report that there was a man- 
eater in the neighbourhood, I often sallied 
forth alone in search of the brute. A new 
life had opened up for me; the softening 
and refining influence of home—the only 
one I had ever known, remember — was 
weaving its spell around me. I was never 
happy away from it-—always longing to get 
back to my beautiful wife. 

“When our little daughter was born, there 
seemed to be nothing left for which I could 
wish. I was conscious of new hopes, new 
aspirations, new emotions; it seemed as if 
out of my stony nature a tender shoot had 
sprung up, which grew and flourished under 
the warm sunshine of love until it bore these 
fruits. Sometimes, in the hush of an evening, 
as I stole into my wife’s room, and bent over 
the tiny cradle there, I have felt a mist dim 
my sight—I, whose eyes, even in childhood, 
were never wet except with the burning tears 
of passion. 

“Tt all changed! There came a time when 
the light went out, and darkness settled upon 
my soul. That tender growth which had 
taken root in my heart was blasted by the 
stroke of fate, and withered like Jonah’s 
gourd. It happened when we were on a 
visit to a hill station during the hot season. 

“Soon after we arrived there, I began to 
notice a change in my wife’s manner. She 
no longer greeted me in the old affectionate 
way; she was often silent and preoccupied 
in my presence, failing to respond to, if not 
actually shunning, my caresses. It seemed 
as if she was keeping something back from 
me—something which no effort of mine 
could draw from her. As the days went on, 
I grew and irritable; a gloomy 
foreboding that our happiness was in jeopardy 
preyed upon my mind. And then, one 
morning, the blow fell! It came in the shape 
of an anonymous letter, and contained these 
words : ‘ Zake-a friend's advice and keep a 
sharp eve on vour wife.’ 

* That was all; but it was quite enough. 
The iron had entered into my soul, and 
rankled there. Without waiting for her to 
appear, I left the breakfast untouched, and 
walked straight out of the house. I stalked 
off through the burning heat, maddening 
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thoughts surging through my brain. Heed- 
less of the scorching rays that beat down 
upon me, I wandered on and on, until I had 
left the station far behind. It was late in 
the afternoon when I returned, outwardly 
calm, but with a thirst for vengeance in my 
soul. Every gentle feeling seemed to have 
died out during that walk. 

“T said nothing, but determined to keep 
a strict watch. I soon discovered that, 
wherever my wife went, she invariably met a 
certain stranger, with whom she eagerly 
conversed. Imagine what I felt, when I 
saw her face brighten at his approach—I, 
who begrudged every look, every word, she 
bestowed upon another! 

“T found, on inquiry, that this man was a 
Government official, named George Noble. 
He was well known at the station, and 
seemed to be a universal favourite, for he 
was commonly referred to as ‘ Noble George.’ 
One morning, in a sudden burst of rage, I 
strede up to him, and taunted him in a way 
that I thought none but a coward would 
have stood. He looked surprised and in- 
dignant, the wretch, but kept perfectly cool, 
merely remarking that I must be mad. But 
for the fact that one or two officers who knew 
me happened to be present, and interfered to 
prevent a scene, I believe I would have 
killed him on the spot. After that, he was 
very careful to avoid me. 

*“* A few nights later there was a ball at the 
Residency, to which we were invited. Noble 
was there, but studiously avoided us all the 
evening. Just as we were leaving, however, 
I saw him approach my wife through the 
crush, and slip a packet into her hand. She 
gave him a grateful look, and thrust it under 
her cloak. 

“On the way home, I never opened my 
lips to her. I left her at the door, though 
she begged me to come in—said there was 
something she wished to tell me—but I 
turned from her harshly, and strode away. I 
ordered my servant to saddle my horse, told 
him I might not be back for a day or two, 
and galloped off through the sultry night. 
Once only I turned my head ; and there, in 
the light of the doorway, I saw the dim out- 
line of her figure. 

“Hour after hour I rode on madly 
recklessly, for my brain seemed on fire. When 
morning came, and the blazing sun got up, I 
was still on the dusty road. In every village 
the astonished natives flew out of the way, on 
seeing an officer, in undress uniform, go 
tearing past on a horse reeking with foam. 
Never once did I draw rein, not even when 
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the exhausted brute which bore me was catch- 
ing his breath in great spasmodic gasps. He 
dropped under me at last. Drawing a 
revolver, which happened to be in the holster, 
1 bent down and put a bullet through his 
brain. Then I started to walk home. 

“I did not get back until late that night. 
Though there was a brilliant moon, I managed 
to approach the house unobserved, and let 
myself in quietly. I paused to listen; not a 
sound, save that of regular breathing, reached 
me from any part of the building. I made 
my way to the dining-room, and poured glass 
after glass of brandy down my parched throat. 
I flung myself into a chair, and tried to collect 
my thoughts. One thing I vowed—solemnly 
vowed : she should never look that man in 
the face again. 

“But how was I to prevent it? If I forced 
her away, it was open to him to follow; and 
they might easily contrive means of meeting 
when my back was turned. It was then, 
as I sat there in the silence and solitude, 
Striving to devise some way of accom- 
plishing my end, no matter at what cost: 
it was then that I seemed to become 
suddenly conscious of an invisible presence. 


I heard the words—or rather they appeared 
Vol. xiii, —92. 
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to burn themselves into my 
brain— The Five Destroyers ! 
“TI knew well what they 


meant, those three terrible 
words. I did not shrink 
from the idea they sug- 


gested ; I did not thrust it 
from me as horrible and 
revolting, for the devil had 
already taken possession of 
my heart. I got up and 
walked across the room to a 
cabinet. Out of a secret 
drawer I took five small 
phials, each labelled with a 
different name. I selected 
one and replaced the rest. 

“Let me explain to you 
briefly what these phials 
contained. As I daresay 
you know, there are strange 
secrets in Indian pharmacy, 
which, for the most part, 
are very jealously guarded. 
Some of the Fakirs tell you 
there is no function of the 
human body which they can- 
not destroy with their drugs. 
They can blot out a man’s 
memory; they can reduce 
him from the full possession 
of his mental powers to a state of hopeless 
idiotcy. 

“Once, when travelling through a wild 
district in the North-West Provinces, I 
happened to come across one of these Fakirs, 
who was renowned for his knowledge of 
drugs. I chanced to render him some slight 
service, for which he was intensely grateful. 
It was from him I obtained (not without con- 
siderable difficulty, though) the drugs known 
as ‘The Five Destroyers,’ each of which, 
he declared, would destroy one of the five 
senses. 

“There is no need for me to tell you 
which of the phials I selected. I held it up 
in the moonlight, and gazed at it with fierce 
exultation. Then I stole out, and groped 
my way into my wife’s bedroom. I stood in 
the shadow of the wall, for the moon’s beams 
filtered through the blinds. She was in a 
restless, troubled sleep. I saw her lips move. 
I held my breath and listened. There was a 
low, indistinct murmur ; and then the word 
‘husband’ came floating across the room to 
For an instant my resolution wavered. 


me. 
But the next second, in clear, rapturous 
tones, I heard the exclamation, ‘ Noble 


George !’ 
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“T hesitated no longer. I went from the 
room, and returned with a bottle of chloro- 
form. I let her inhale the powerful fumes ; 
and then—then—Oh, my God !” 

He was on his feet in an instant, his head 
thrown back, and his hands clutching his 
brow as if to keep it from bursting. 

“Yes! yes! I did it!” he moaned. “I poured 
one drop of the sight-destroyer into each 
eye, and rushed from the house. I waited 
outside, waited till the day dawned, waited till 


I heard shriek after shriek come from her 
room ; and knew that the drug had done its 
work—that she was blind! blind! blind !” 


Strong man as he was, I saw him lurch 


With 


forward, and fall prone on the floor. 
a shuddering 
horror, which 
made me _ re- 
luctant even to 
touch him, [ 
went to his as 
sistance. I lifted 
him up, and 
guided him back 
to his seat. 

“T can tell 
you little of what 
occurred _ after- 
wards,’’ he 
added, presently. 
“1 believe I was 
found wandering 
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hand that night contained nothing more than 
the evidences of her brother’s guilt ; and she 
intended to reveal the whole story to me 
when we got home. 


“TI did not—I cou/d not—accept this 
version of the affair. I felt no sting of 
sorrow, no compunction for what I had 


done. I wandered about from place to place, 
seeking rest, but finding none. And, it is 
strange, but I have a sort of vague idea that 
wherever I went I was followed by my blind 
wife and little daughter. 

“T think it was about a year afterwards, as 
I was sitting alone one day, brooding over 
the past, that I felt a sudden dart of pain 
shoot through my eyes. It was just as if 
two red-hot 
needles had 
been driven into 
them. It passed 
off quickly, but 
my sight ap- 
peared blurred 
for some little 
\ time. I put it 
‘ down to the 
glare of the sun, 
for I had just 
come in from a 
long walk, and 
thought no more 

of it. 
“ A month or 


about in the sun so later, how- 
that day without ever, I had an 
a hat. Brain attack of a 
fever followed. y at iti similar kind. 

I RETURNED WITH A BOTTLE OF CHLOROFORM. After that, I 


Whether it 
weeks or months 

that elapsed before I pulled through, I don’t 
know. My memory is not very clear upon 
these points. 

“T have an impression regarding that man 
Noble, though how I got it I cannot say. 
The story may have been actually told to 
me ; it may have come to me in my delirium, 
or in adream. It is entirely opposed to the 
idea that there was any intrigue between him 
and my wife. It explains the secret of their 
intimacy in this way. Her brother, who was 
never a credit to his family, had been guilty 
of forgery and fraud. Noble was the 
principal sufferer; but for her sake (it 
appears he had known her from childhood) 
he determined to shield the culprit from 
exposure. Not only so, but he sent him out 
of the country at his own expense, SO as to 
give him a chance of making a fresh start. 
The packet he had slipped into my wife’s 


was 


grew alarmed; 
I began to dread a return of that burning 
pain, and made up my mind to consult 
an oculist. I came back to England for 
this purpose. The specialist assured me 
he could discover nothing wrong with my 
sight, but advised me to remain for the next 
few weeks in a darkened room. I did so, 
and it made no difference. The piercing, 
burning pangs sought me out there. It was 
then I knew that I was doomed—doomed 
by an inexorable fate which demanded ‘an 
eye for an eye.’ 

“T found, too, that I could not sleep at 
night. No sooner did I begin to doze than 
I started up in horror, roused by a woman’s 
piercing shriek. I looked forward to the 
hours of darkness with positive terror, for it 
was then my torments were most acute. In 
despair I determined to turn the day into 
night, and the night into day. 
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“ And yet, in spite of all this, I did not 
repent. I strove to do so, strove with all the 
power of my soul, for I felt that repentance 
alone might save me from this awful fate. 
But it was too late—too late! My stubborn 
heart never yielded. I would have welcomed 
the acutest pangs of remorse, but remorse 
was far from me. I longed for one solitary 
tear-drop —one trace of moisture to cool 
these burning eyes — but tears would not 
come. And now I have lost all hope !” 

When he ceased to speak, there was a 
painful silence, for I knew not what to 
answer. His extraordinary story had made a 
profound impression upon me ; it had been 
told in such a way that he seemed to carry 
me with him step by step. Once, as we sat 
there facing each other, I thought I heard a 
light footstep in the gallery overhead. 

“Tf what you have told me is true,” I said, at 
length, “ my belief 
is, that your suf- 
ferings are purely 
imaginative.” 

“They are not 
I tell you they are 
not !” he cried. 

I stood up, and 
began to button 
my coat. 

“Well, if you 
call upon me to- 
morrow, I will ex- 
amine your eyes,” 
I went on. “At 
present I fear I 
can do _ nothing 
for you.” 

“There is one 
thing you can do,” 
he said, with 
strange signifi- 
cance. 

“ What is it ?” 

“Destroy my 
sight at once. It 
would be infinitely preferable to this slow 
torture. Besides, I should then be on a 
level with Aer.” 

For answer, I simply walked towards the 
door. But he was before me, and confronted 
me with fierce determination. 

“ Will you do it ?” he cried. 

“ Certainly not.” 

“You must! I say you must!” 

“You are mad!” 

With a sudden spring he was upon me, 
and bore me to the ground. I felt his knees 
crushing my chest; I felt his iron fingers 
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gripping my throat. Good heavens! He 
was strangling me! 

“ Will you consent ?” 

I shook my head. 

His grip tightened. I gasped for breath—I 
was choking! My tongue was hanging out, and 
the eyes seemed to be starting from my head. 

Just then, when I had given myself up for 
lost, I felt his fingers relax slightly. Slowly, 
as if he were being drawn back by some 
invisible power, he released me. I heard a 
sound of sweet melody somewhere overhead. 
I looked up to the gallery, and there I saw, 
or thought I saw, a child——a lovely, golden- 
haired little thing, clad in a long white robe. 
She was warbling a childish hymn, which 
seemed to breathe a calm, to soothe the 
troubled spirit. Was it imagination, or did I 
really see the white face of a beautiful woman 


in the back-ground ? 


riGHTENED. 


“HIS GRIT 


As I struggled to my feet, I saw my com- 
panion kneeling on the floor, his head bowed, 
and his face hidden in his hands. I left him 
so. How I got out of the house, how I got 
home, I scarcely remember. It was weeks 
before I was able to resume my duties, for 
my nerves were badly shaken. 

I have never seen that man since. I 
heard the house was shut up again, and no 
one knew where he had gone. Was his 
strange story true? If so, did the tears for 
which he yearned come to him that night? 
I hope so. 
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(VIEWED BY HENRY W. LUCY.) 


IN this month that marks the 


THE + : 
’ sixtieth anniversary of the 
QUEEN AND ; “aba : 
Queen’s reign it becomes certain 
PARLIA- ‘ , 
that never again will Her 
MENT. ; : 
Majesty seat herself on the 


Throne in the House of Lords to greet her 
faithful Parliament on its opening day. On 
the 17th of next month it will be sixty 
years since Her Majesty first appeared in the 
House of Lords. The occasion was not to 
welcome the coming guest in the person of 
a new House of Commons, but to speed the 
parting guest—the last Parliament of the 
reign of William IV. All London flocked 
forth to greet the girl-Queen as she passed 
through the streets on her way, for the first 
time, to sit in Parliament. She captured the 
crowd with her grace and beauty, her pro- 
gress being accompanied by a salvo of cheer 
ing. It is noted in contemporary record 
that she was dressed in a white satin robe 
decorated with jewels and gold, the Garter 
on her arm, a mantle of velvet over her 
shoulders. 

A gay summer garb this, compared with 
the sombre habiliments in which the Queen 
made her final entrances to the House of 
Lords. But it is not nearly so pretty as that 
described by Miss Wynn, the very first in 
which the new Queen presented herself to 
her subjects. 

It was the Archbishop of Can- 


AN EARLY : 
~~ terburyand the Lord Chamberlain 
MORNING : =e 
mon who were privileged to behold 


the vision of loveliness. 
William IV. died just before the dawn of 
the 2oth of June, 1837. The Primate and 
the Lord Chamberlain were in attendance 
waiting the end. When it came they posted 
off to Kensington Palace, where the girl, 
straightway become a Queen, lived with her 
mother. 


It was five o'clock in the morning 
when they reached the Palace. Naturally 
no one was up. Archbishop and Lord 


Chamberlain took turns in thumping at the 
gate, and at length brought up the porter. 


He thought the courtyard was near enough 
access to the house for elderly gentlemen out 
it such time in the morning. The Arch- 
bishop and his companion, after forlornly 
hanging round, found their way into a room 
off the courtyard. Here at least was a 
bell, which, being in good training with 


their exercise at the door, they vigorously 
rang. After long delay they saw the Princess’s 


maid, who said her mistress was fast asleep 
and could not be disturbed. Their message, 
they urged, brooked no delay. So the Princess 
was awakened, and Miss Wynn writes: “Ina 
few minutes she came into the room in a 
loose white night-gown and shawl, her night- 
cap thrown off, her hair falling upon her 
shoulders, her feet in slippers, tears in her 
eyes, but perfectly collected and dignified.” 

I wonder some great artist has not trans- 
ferred this simple picture to imperishable 
canvas. It does not seem too late to begin 
even in the sixtieth year of the reign which 
opened in thiS room off the courtyard. 

The last time the Queen opened 
HER ter“ agen 

2.2, Parliament in person was on the 
MAJESTY’S ~~ 
» aa een 5th of February, 1880. 1 hrough 
70 wuset- her long reign Her Majesty has 
poeta eaten rigorously observed the condi- 
tion pertaining to constitutional 
monarchy that the Sovereign shall not pose 
as a political partisan. The Queen is, after 
all, human, and surely may have her prefer- 
ences in common with the humblest of her 
subjects. One of these ruled her conduct in 
the matter of opening Parliament in person. 
Never once through Mr. Gladstone’s succes- 
sion of Premierships was the Queen seen at 
Westminster. In 1876, the third Session of 
the first Parliament in which Mr. Disraeli was 
seated as Premier, she broke through the 
habitude of long years and went down in 
State to open Parliament. In the follow- 
ing year she again bestowed this mark of 
special favour upon Mr. Disraeli, now trans- 
formed into the Earl of Beaconsfield. 

in the Royal procession that entered the 
crowded House on this dull February day, 
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1877, the Commons crowded at the Bar saw 
their old leader disguised in red cloak, tipped 
with ermine, walking before the Queen, bearing 
aloft the Sword of State in jewelled scabbard. 
After Lord Beaconsfield’s death the Queen 
again relapsed into the custom of abstention 
broken through two successive years. In 
January, 1880, the Ministry established by 
Mr. Disraeli, led now by Lord Salisbury, 
into whose hands Lord Beaconsfield had 
bequeathed the staff of office, was crum- 
bling to a fall. It had nearly completed 
its sixth year. Dissolution could not be 
long postponed, and Ministers girded up 
their loins with intent to make a spurt 
that should give them some _ impetus 
through the General Election. The Queen 
graciously consented to lend the grace and 
dignity of her presence to the occasion of 
the setting forth of the programme of what 
must needs be their last Session. 

It was noted at the time as a curious 
incident that in the course of the proceed- 
ings the Queen very nearly lost her crown. 
Seating herself on the throne, the long white 
ribbon pendant from the back of the cap on 
which the crown was set caught in her dress. 
But for the presence of mind of the Princess 
Beatrice, who deftly released the ribbon, 
the least that would have happened would 
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The ceremony of the opening of 
Parliament by the Queen in 
person is worthy of the occasion, 
and has been only too seldom 
seen by the present generation. There is 
nothing in Court proceedings, whether at 
Buckingham Palace, Windsor Castle, or 
Marlborough House, that approaches it in 
dignity and importance. The stage is the 
historic one of the Houses of Parliament. 
The dramatis persone are men who govern 


A RARE 
SCENE. 


the greatest empire in the universe. All 
foreign States are represented by their 


Ministers in official array. The judges come 
in their wigs and gowns. The Church is 
represented by bishops in full canonicals. 
The peers are robed. The galleries are 
garlanded with rows of fair women dressed 
all in their best. The peeresses have given 
up to them all but the front row of the 
benches on one side of the floor of the House. 
(It is, of course, purely by accident that the 
custom has been established on occasions of 
this rare concession of Parliamentary right 
of seating ladies on the Opposition side.) 
The Prince and Princess of Wales and the 
rest of the Royal Family appear in State. 
The Queen with the blue ribbon of the 
Garter across her shoulder, a miniature 
crown of diamonds flashing on her head, 
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A ROYAL COMMISSION. 


have been that the Queen would have 
presented to the brilliant assembly the 
curious effect of the Crown askew on the 
top of her head, portrayed in the melan- 
choly design of the coinage struck a few 
years later. 


other diamonds glistening like stars on 
her breast, approaches, preceded by four 
gorgeously clad heralds, escorted by a peer 
bearing the Cap of Maintenance, another 
holding aloft the Sword of State, whilst 
Norroy King-of-Arms, Clarenceaux King- 
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of-Arms, Garter King-of-Arms, follow as 
rear-guard. 

At the Bar stands the Speaker, with his 
chaplain on one hand and on the other the 
Sergeant-at-Arms. Behind the Speaker seeth 
the mass of Commons, straining their eyes to 
catch glimpses of the scene. 

That is magnificent, and it makes 
SIMULACRE. all the more ludicrous the 

maimed performance that takes 
place at the inauguration of recurrent Sessions 
when the Queen does not come to West- 
minster. This is known as_ opening 
Parliament by Royal Commission. The 
Commissioners are the Lord Chancellor and 
four other noble lords of 
Ministerial standing. 
Alone among their peers, 
they wear their robes— 
also cocked hats, which 
play a prominent part in 
the puerile ceremony. 
Seated all in a row ona 
bench before the Wool- 
sack, they are irresistibly 
Suggestive of preparations 
for an Easter-day game on 
Hampstead Heath. 

Even non -sportive 
members of the House 
of Commons, clustered 
at the Bar, instinctively 
close hands over an 
imaginary stick, and think 
how they would willingly 
give more than a penny 
for three shies at the 
cloaked figures with intent 
to knock off their cocked 
hats. 


—_ But there are 

a always lower 

ROVAL de ths and GENERAL BIDDULPH 
ASSENT. gs 


the House of 

Lords survives something 

even more ludicrous than the ceremony of 
opening a new Session of Parliament by 
Roval Commission. This is known as 
giving the Royal Assent to Bills. It is 
ten or fifteen times worse than the open- 
ing ceremony, since through a Session it 
is repeated as often. Trouble begins at 
the very outset. Black Rod is dispatched 
to the House of Commons to invite the 
attendance of members of that honourable 
House to hear the Lords Commissioners 
give their assent to certain Bills. The 
treatment of Black Rod in the course of 
his mission is deliberately contumelious. As 





BLACK ROD. 
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soon as he is spied crossing the outer lobby, 
arrayed in uniform with an _ undertaker’s 
wand on his shoulder, and an expression 
of woe on his face that would make his 
fortune in professional circles, the door of 
the House of Commons is closed in his 
very face. Three times he knocks. A wicket 
is withdrawn. ‘The janitor inquires, “ Who’s 
there ?” 

“ Black Rod!” replies the emissary of the 
House over the way. 

The door is straightway opened, and the 
doorkeeper advancing to the Sergeant-at- 
Arms’ chair, shouts at the top of his voice, 
“Black Rod!” It may happen, and it 
frequently did, that this 
brusque interruption falls 
at a moment of serious 
business in the Commons. 
Once Mr. Gladstone was 
shut up in the middle of 
a sentence, and a little 
later in the same Session 
Mr. Balfour underwent 
similar discipline. 

These were the last 
straws that broke the 
back of the long-tried 
patience of the Commons. 
Arrangements were made 
whereby Black Rod’s 


entrance should be less 
inopportune. At best, he 
has a bad time of it. 


It is no joke for a gentle- 
man, usually well-advanced 
in years, who has spent 
an honourable life in quite 
other associations, to walk 
up the floor of the House 
of Commons amid dead 
silence, conscious of being 
stared at by four hundred 
pairs of eyes. Worse still 
is the ordeal of retirement 
to be accomplished only by walking back- 
wards. 

The first time the present esteemed incum- 
bent of the office of Black Rod appeared in 
the House of Commons, he having safely 
reached the table suddenly bethought him 
how he was to get back. ‘The consequence 
was a sudden access of paralysis. Instead 
of delivering his message he stood mutely 
staring at the Speaker, whilst for two minutes 
by Westminster clock—it seemed two hours 
—the House looked on. Black Rod is an 
old soldier, not to be cast down by defeat 
howsoever momentarily disastrous. Next 


THE NEW 
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time he came on duty he deftly carried, in 
the recesses of his cocked hat, a card, on 
which his “part” was fairly written out. 
When time to speak, a cocked eye was 
strategically brought in line with the cocked 
hat, and all went well. 


Under the 
A SERIO- best of cir- 
COMEDY. cumstances, 


with brusque- 
ness of interruption re- 
duced to a minimun, the 
ceremony of the Royal 
Assent to Bills being 
given by Commission is 
a waste of time for which 
there is no compensa- 
tion. It is required that 
the Speaker should 
leave the Chair in the 
House of Commons and, 
escorted by the Sergeant- 
at-Arms, accompanied 
by at least one Minister 
and as many members 
as care to go, repair to 


the House of Lords. 
They find the Lords 
Commissioners in accustomed array on 
the bench before the Woolsack. Three 
times the figures solemnly raise _ their 
cocked hats in acknowledgment of the 


presence of the Speaker and the Mace. 
The Clerk of Parliament advancing midway 
aiong the table reads the Royal Commis- 
sion, a prolix document appointing “ Our 
trusted and _ well-beloved counsellors” to 
their distinguished office. At the name 
of each Commissioner the Clerk bows low 
towards the five cloaked figures. Whereat 
the one named discloses his identity by raising 
his hat. ° 

The Commission read, the process of giving 
the Royal Assent to what may be an inter- 
minable list of Bills is ground out, as if with 
the assistance of a crank wheel. A fellow 
clerk—he of the Crown—in wig and gown 
steps forth and takes his place on the 
Opposition side of the table. By the right 
hand of the Clerk of Parliament is a pile of 
Bills which have passed successive stages in 
both Houses. One of these the Clerk of 
Parliament takes up and, turning to face the 
figures on the Woolsack, bows almost to his 
feet. The Clerk of the Crown on the other 
side of the table makes similar obeisance. 
The more simultaneous the action the safer 
on its basis stands the British Constitution. 

Having read the title of the Bill, the Clerk 
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of Parliament wheels round to the right. 
The Clerk of the Crown on the other side of 
the table turns on his heel to the left, and 
thus the two face each other. The Clerk of 
the Crown in solemn voice intones “ Za 
Reyne le veult.” That 
is the cue for the Clerks 
to turn their several ways 
so that again they face 
the five cloaked figures, 
before whom they once 
more profoundly bow. 
Then they turn back as 
before. The Clerk of 
the Crown takes up 
another Bill, reads its 
title, and through the 
abashed chamber rings 
again the solemn chant, 
‘La Reyne le veult.” 

If, as sometimes hap- 


pens, there are a 
hundred Bills, public 
and private, awaiting the 
Royal Assent, this 
gravely comic _ perfor- 
mance goes on for 


the space of fifteen or 
twenty minutes, the cloaked figures on the 
bench sitting impassive, the Speaker in wig 
and gown standing at the Bar. For all 
practical purposes the business of giving 
the Royal Assent to Bills would be equally 
effective, and would be accomplished with 
much simpler dignity, if the Lords Com- 
missioners performed their task in the privacy 
of the Lord Chamberlain’s office. 
In this column in the April num- 


LORD . . 

2 ber of the STRAND of last year 
RANDOLPH ; . 

oe appears the following passage: 
CHURCHILL. 


“Within the walls of the Palace 
at Westminster, and on the grass-plots in its 
immediate neighbourhood, statues are appro- 
priately raised to great Parliament men. The 
muster will surely be incomplete if place be 
not found for a counterfeit presentment of 
Lord Randolph Churchill . . + ee 
House of Commons will not always refrain 
from doing honour to one of its most 
brilliant, if one of its most wilful, sons.” 

This was a very obvious suggestion, need- 
ing only to be thrown out to find acceptance. 
During the recess some correspondence 
privily took place among members, and as 
soon as the Session opened a small com- 
mittee got to work and threw the project 
into practical shape. It was wisely resolved 
to have, not a full-length statue with the 
inevitable stone legs and marble fringe to a 
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modern frock-coat, but a bust, to be placed 
in one of the passages of the House, where 
it might be seen by members going to and 
fro on their ordinary business. 

The subscription, limited to a guinea, is 
open only to members of the House of 
Commons who were contemporaries at one 
stage or other of Lord Randolph’s meteoric 
The list is of itself striking. If it 
names in 


career. 
were possible to engrave the 
columns on the pedestal it would add 
considerably to the historic value and 
interest of the monument. How much has 
happened since Lord Randolph sat in the 
House as member for Woodstock is found in 
conjunction of the two simple matters of fact 
that Mr. Gladstone sent his subscription from 
Cannes, where, far removed from the vortex 
of political life, he was making spring holiday 
in a green old age; and that the plain 
Drummond Wolff of Fourth Party days 
sent his tribute from Madrid by the cheque 
of his Excellency the Right Hon. Sir Henry 
Drummond Wolff, G.C.B., G.C.M.G., Her 
Majesty’s Minister to Alfonso XIII., King 
of Spain. 
If Lord 
“o_tD Randolph’s 
MORALITY.” esteemed 
successor 
in the Leadership of 
the House of Commons 
were still alive, there is 
no doubt that, forgetful 
of some bitter memories, 
his guinea would also be 
forthcoming with intent 
to keep green the 
memory of J’enfant 
terrible of his troubled 
times. By a_ happy 
chance Lord Randolph 
Churchill and Mr. W. 
H. Smith, sometimes 
divided in life by sharp 
turns of controversy, 
united. in death, will in 
memories of future Par- 
liaments live together in 
close companionship. It 
is arranged that, when 
completed, Lord Ran- 
dolph’s bust shall 
have an honoured place found for it in the 
corridor leading out from the lobby, by the 
main staircase, where the placid face of 
“Old Morality” looks out on the stream 
of members hurrying to and from the 
House 
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Another indication of the wisdom 
THE that prevails in the councils of 
PORTRAIT. the committee in charge of the 
bust is found in the fact that 
they have determined the face reproduced 
shall be that familiar to the House of Com- 
mons prior to Lord Randolph’s journey to 
South Africa. The Lord Randolph who set 
forth in quest of sport and gold and health 
carried the face familiar in the House of 
Commons, on public platforms, and in a 
thousand illustrated journals. He was 
closely shaven with the exception of a 
heavy moustache, the tugging of which during 
debate in the House of Commons was an 
appreciable assistance in concentrating his 
thoughts and shaping his replies. He came 
back almost unrecognisable, with short, thick, 
brown beard, cultivated amid the exigencies 
of life on the veldt. 

I am the fortunate possessor of a portrait 
for which Lord Randolph sat in the year 
1891. It was painted in his library at Con- 
naught Place, and is admitted to be the 
most faithful presentment of the living man. 








LORD RANDOLPH CHURCHILL. 
Sketched by F. C. Gould from the Painting by BE. A. Ward. 


When in the year following Lord Randolph 
set out on his travels through South Africa 
he commissioned the artist, Mr. E. A. Ward, 
to paint a replica. This, on the eve of his 
journey, he presented to his mother, the 
Duchess of Marlborough, with whom it 
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remains a precious possession. It is the face 
here pictured, mature, resolute, in the very 
prime of life, that the sculptor will carve 
in indelible marble. 

When, the other 


NEWS- ; 
~ . day, an Irish 
PAPERS IN 4 
_. member read 
THE HOUSE. 


long extracts 
from a Cork paper, alleging 
iniquity against a Govern- 
ment official, proceeding 
thereupon to put a question 
to Mr. Gerald Balfour, the 
Speaker ruled him out of 
order. If, the Speaker 
said, he were prepared on 
his own responsibility to 
affirm belief in certain state- 
ments published in a news- 
paper, he might thereupon 
put a question to the 
Minister. But a question 
might not be so addressed 
merely upon the authority 
of a newspaper report. 


Mr. Gully is so_habit- 
ually accurate and sound in his rulings 
that he, doubtless, has with him in this 
judgment the authority of the law and 


the support of the prophets. It is, never- 
theless, a little startling to people familiar 


with the ordinary usage of the House. 
It is mo exaggeration to say that one- 


third of the total of questions put in the 
course of a Session, an alarming aggreyate, 
are avowedly based upon newspaper reports. 
In most instances the newspaper is named as 
the authority, the Minister being definitively 
questioned as to whether he has seen it. 

The rule, doubtless, had its birth 


CONTRA- . ©. 
BAND _2”_ times when newspapers were 
not, or only furtively existed. 
GOODS. +p : . 

ro this day news- 
papers remain under a_bann. 
A member dare no more take 
one out of his pocket and 


glance at it whilst the House is 
in Session than he dare take off 
his coat and sit in his shirt- 
sleeves. Strangers, safe in the 
panoply of ignorance, have been 
known in dull passages of debate 
to produce an evening news- 
paper, spread it forth, and pro- 
pose to themselves a study of 
its contents. None has lived to 
repeat the indiscretion. The 
manner in which the offender 


is pounced down upon by janitors 
Vol. xiii. —93. 
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from either side of the gallery is in its vehem- 
ence sufficient to shatter the strongest nerves. 

One of the most important debates which 
have taken place this 
Session on affairs in Crete 
was opened ostensibly and 
exclusively upon a _ news- 
paper report. In the morn- 
ing the Daily News pub- 
lished exclusive information 
of the bombardment of 
the Cretan camp by the 
allied fleets of Europe. The 
Foreign Office had not, as 
yet, come up with the 
activity of the newspaper 
arrangements. Mr. Balfour 
had no particulars to give, 
and for three hours, ap- 
parently in dissonance with 
the Speaker’s ruling quoted 
above, the debate followed 
the course of the newspaper 


telegrams. 
On the same _ night 
Sir William Harcourt, 


wanting to illustrate a pet point, sent to the 
reading-room for a copy of the Zimes. It 
was pretty to see the Leader of the Oppo- 
sition, conscious of disorderly proceedings, 
endeavouring to turn over the big sheet under 
the table, where it might not catch the 
Speaker’s eye. He apparently succeeded in 
the attempt. Later, carried away by the 
excitement of debate, he brandished the 
paper across the table in the face of Mr. 
Balfour, a scene never witnessed before 
by the oldest member. So demoralizing 
was the effect, that an hour later Mr. Darling 
brought in a copy of the Westminster Gazette 
and, unashamed, unrebuked, read passages 
from it to the House. 





HE BRANDISHED THE PAPER ACROSS THE TABLE. 
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These are matters trivial 
To some minds, cultured in the earlier 
traditions of the House, they will mark 
signs of the deterioration of the Mother of 
Parliaments. 

Another quaint House of Com- 

“ANOTHER mons’ ordinance coming down 
PLACE.” from ancient times forbids direct 
reference to the House of 

Lords or any of its works. The rule is 
evaded by cautious reference to “another 
place.” But that device may not be pushed 
far without risk of reproof from the Chair. 
In existing circumstances, not only with 
the Premier in the other House but with 
his lordship exercising the functions of 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, the 
rule has obvious inconveniences. These 
are sharpened by a pleasant habit, native 
to Lord Salisbury’s mind, of ignoring the 
existence of the House of Commons, treat- 
ing the House of Lords to confidences 
which at the very moment he is speaking 
may, under his instructions, be denied to 


in themselves. 
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the Commons by the representative of the 
Foreign Office in that House. The effect of 
such procedure on the placid mind of Sir 
William Harcourt is easily imagined. The 
consequences are aggravated since the rule 
of debate in the House of Commons pre- 
cludes him from giving full expression to his 
feelings. 

Oddly enough, the rule does not extend to 
the House of Lords, where not only are 
debates and proceedings in the Commons 
discussed with untrammelled freedom, but 
members accustomed to the stately rotundity 
of personal reference in their own House are 
startled to hear themselves and others alluded 
to, not in connection with their respective 
constituencies, but bluntly by name. On the 
whole, the restriction is well devised and worth 
keeping. Life is short and debate is long. 
What would happen if members of the House 
of Commons were at liberty at recurring 
political crises to say all they thought of the 
House of Lords, is a prospect from which 
the dazed eyeballs shrink. 





LORD SALISBURY— 1897. 
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5} VERY morning in the Gardens 
their perambulators met pre- 
cisely at the same moment 
and on the same spot. At 
first they just glanced at each 
other, but after three days’ 
acquaintance, the Little Baby, as they met, 
delightedly threw up her chubby hands, and 
laughed and crowed right into the Big Baby’s 
face. Then the Big Baby smiled, and 
feebly waved his umbrella. Daily, for 
months, this salutation took place. 

One day, at last, a heavy shower came on 
just when their perambulators were nearing 
the usual meeting-place. Simultaneously 
their respective caretakers made for the 
shelter of the likeliest tree. They were close 
together, and Little Baby spoke. 

“T’se seen 00 before,” she said, insinu- 
atingly. 

“So have I you,” he answered, in his thick, 
quavering voice. There was something in 
her fresh, shell-like beauty that comforted 
as well as attracted him. 

“Was oo here always?” she pursued. 

He gave a sort of gurgle which was meant 
for a laugh. 

“Since you came, and long before that.” 

“Ah! Den dat is why oo is so big!” 
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*So big!” echoed the Big Baby, looking 
down on his shrunken hands and limbs. In 
his youth and early manhood the smallness of 
his stature had been one of his crosses. 

“Iss; and your pwam so big. ‘There’s 
a lot of big babies and their pwams about. 
They’s all growed, of course. Me an’ my 
pwam'll grow like that some day, sha’n’t we, 
Nannie? Oo was as small as me once, Mr. 
Baby, dear, wasn’t 06?” 

“] suppose so. What was that you called 
me just now? I fear she is mistaking me 
for someone else,” he said, uneasily, to his 
caretaker. 

“No, I isn’t,” answered the little one, 
promptly. “I know oo, an’ I calls oo Mr. 
Baby, my Mr. Baby. Oo doesn’t aject ?” 

“Object, she means,” explained the nurse. 

“No, no, not at all.” He laughed a little 
hurriedly and nervously, not being accus- 
tomed to this sort of conversation. Twelve 
-—six months ago he would have thought it 
incredible that he could ever come down to 
bandy pleasantries with a child of two years 
old, he, the scholar, the eminent man of 
letters, the scientist, the classic so deeply 
learned in aH the mysteries and intricacies 
and dry-as-dustnesses of languages long ago 
dead. 
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The “scholarly stoop” was painfully 
accentuated in him, and his eyes had grown 
to have that abstracted look as if they saw 
nothing but cuneiforms, runes, or Sanscrit. 
Yet the Little Baby looking into them loved 
them. Perhaps it was because they were so 
different from everybody else’s. Long, brown, 
almond-shaped they were, set slantwise in his 
head, and when closed the slit reminded one 
of a cat’s. Moreover, there was a slight cast 
in one eye which added to the singularity. 
No, the Big Baby was no beauty, never 
had been even in his 
palmiest days, not 
even on that spring 
morning, decades 
ago, when, as_ the 
second master in a 
school, he had fallen 
in love with the 
head-master’s _ pretty 
daughter, and had 
asked for her hand 
in marriage. It was 
angrily refused, and 
then he left and 
turned misogynist, 
child-hater, and reso- 
lutely devoted his life 
to philology and its 
kindred sciences. 
Never, so far as he 
could remember, had 


he dandled a child 
on his knee, never 
kissed one, hardly 


ever noticed one. If 
he thoughtof children 
at all, it was as neces- 
sary elements in the 
continuance of 
humanity. As_ for 
petting and making 
much of them, it was 
a question whether 
he so much as 
remembered what petting or being petted 
was like. 

But this little woman was bent on noticing 
him. There was no resisting her. 

Not that he particularly wished to resist 
her sweet fascinations, either—five months’ 
paralysis of hand and brain had wrought a 
change in him. Hot, bitter tears had coursed 
down the thin, sunken cheeks when the 
pen fell from his nerveless hand, and the 
familiar Chaldean characters were little better 
than a blur. His caretaker, a respectable, 
gaunt, elderly woman, read the papers 
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to him daily, and wrote at his dictation, 
but the light of his life had gone out. The 
great intellect had received a cruel blow, 
felled down almost to the level of childish- 
ness. Perhaps, nothing but the fingers of 
this little child could soothe, heal, or in any 
way restore it. Perhaps her tender heart 
and soul were to be its best and only remedy. 

Day by day, Little Baby continued her 
flattering attentions, until she was able to get 
out of her carriage and toddle quite briskly 
and steadily by the side of it. She spied the 





‘1 DO YIKE OO, MR. BABY.” 
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Big Baby resting in his “pwam” under the 
shade of a spreading cedar, gleefully trotted 
up to him, and laid her dainty little white 
silk glove on his seal-skin covered hands. 

“Here oo are again. Oh! I do yike oo, 
Mr. Baby.” And she lifted up her rosebud 
of a mouth to be kissed. 

‘The Big Baby leaned forward, laughing— 
not a pretty laugh, but that of one in his 
dotage—and with a part of his face some- 
where in the region of the ear, touched the 
little one’s cheek. 

“Ah! oo picky man, oo picky man!” 
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cried she, drawing back hastily, frowning and 
colouring with vexation. 

“You, what do you say, Miss Gwennie ?” 
asked the ‘nurse. 

“Oo picky man!” she repeated, her jet 
eyes flashing, and the curls beneath the 
white satin bonnet quivering with rage. 

The caretaker giggled. “She 
‘pretty,’ doesn’t she ?” 

“No,” said nurse, doubtfully. Then, the 
word flashing upon her, “ She means ‘ pricky 
man,’ I think. Isn’t that it, Babs ?” 

“Iss,” nodded the child, pouting. 

“Of course, that’s it. We don’t shave 
master every day, and his cheek was rough. 
It scrubbed and pricked her, I suppose.” 

It was new and somewhat embarrassing to 
the Big Baby to have his personal appearance 
so freely discussed in his presence. He sat 
vacantly staring at the indignant little lady 
and mutely trying to understand. 

“T see, I see,” he said, at last; “it sha’n’t 
happen ayain.” 

“For the future,. Mrs. Burbage, I'll shave 
every morning, if you please,” he said, when 
they got home. 

Next day Gwennie ran up to him again, 
eyed him closely and gravely without saying 
a word. Then, with an air of business, she 
drew off her gloves, and standing on tip-toe 
cautiously, caressingly passed her fingers over 
the Big Baby’s face. At the touch of her 
baby fingers he laughed loudly and idiotically. 
But he was mightily pleased. 

Satisfied that Mr. Baby’s face was 
sufficiently smooth, she said, graciously :— 

“T fink oo’ll do vis time,” and solemnly 
tendered a kiss, which landed, however, on 
the tip of her nose. The Big Baby being 
quite unused to such operations had, out of 
sheer nervousness or ignorance, put down his 
head at an angle lower than the mathematics 
of kissing allow The respective caretakers 
stood by, amused and smiling. Gwennie was 
in good humour. So was the invalid. 

Then began a series of interviews and 
conversations equally enjoyed by both 
“babies.” When the meeting was over the 
rest of the day was brightened by the anticipa- 
tion of a like pleasure on the morrow. 

This continued all through the summer 
months. In the long hours of early morning, 
when the July sunlight was streaming in 
through the half-closed Venetian blinds, the 
Big Baby would lie awake thinking. 

rhose dark, winsome eyes, those fresh, 
rose-tinted cheeks that he saw yesterday and 
would see again to-day, of what did they 
continually remind him? Of Jessie’s, surely, 


means 
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Jessie’s—his master’s daughter so long ago. 
Could it be possible? Her child? No. 
Grandchild, more likely. But why should 
it be so? Why such dreams? Should he 
make inquiries? No, he had no energy to 
do so. He had not heard of her for nearly 
fifty years. How had his life been 
lived since then? All alone in that high, 
narrow, dreary London house, which, soon 
after his unfortunate love affair, his uncle had 
bequeathed to him together with a coinfort- 
able income. Here he had spent the years 
with his two servants, and latterly Mrs. Bur- 
bage, with his dearly-loved books and papers. 

In his own line and to a certain extent he 
had won fame. He had several letters after 
his name, was entitled to be dubbed “ Pro- 
fessor of Philology,” had written seven or 
eight learned treatises, and had gained some 
reputation as a lecturer. : 

Yet what of that, when there was no one 


to care? He had been very lonely. He 
admitted it was through his own fault. Why 
had he so shunned society in general? Not 


so much because he despised it, but because 
it was thoroughly uncongenial to him. Now 
and then, indeed, he would come across a 
kindred spirit. Some elderly, spectacled 
professor would find his way to the house, 
and would sit with the master far into the 
night. Nay, once when the housemaid went 
in next morning to open the shutters, there 
were the two grey heads poring over 
impossible hieroglyphics. They had _for- 
gotten to go to bed. They had forgotten 
there was such a thing as bed to go to. 

A flash of consolation fell on the old 
man’s mind as he remembered this. Yes, 
at least he had worked hard and enthusiasti- 
cally. But would his work live? Would his 
books and pamphlets ever be widely read ? 
No, he was sorrowfully forced to admit ; they 
had long been out of print. And if the 
result of his labours lived in the minds of 
others by his spoken words, what availed it ? 
Had he done much after all? He questioned 
with all the humility of true wisdom. 

His brain cleared this morning as he 
reviewed his life. Some long-forgotten lines 
came to him :— 

.... WhatamI? 
An infant crying in the night ; 
An infant crying for the light ; 
And with no language but a cry. 


He lay weeping as he passed through some 
of those bitter moments, mercifully rare, 
when old age realizes its weakness, and help- 
lessness, and infirmities, with all the agony 
of sensitive youth. 
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It was well. He was comforted. He had 
not been gentle enough, perhaps. He had a 
heart, he knew, but it had been encased by 
a hard crust of scientific facts, data, and 
research. The little one should teach and 
lead him—he knew not whither—but some- 
where into that land of love and _ tender 
trustfulness with which he was so unfamiliar. 

Gwennie soon grew old enough and big 
enough to discard her perambulator alto- 
gether, and one day, with nurse, was trotting 
proudly along by the side of “Mr. Baby’s 
carriage.” 

They stopped occasionally to admire the 
flowers in the well-laid-out beds. The Big 
Baby’s memory now and then came back 
like a gleam of sunlight, and to-day he dis- 
coursed learnedly to Gwennie on the orders 
of plants, bringing out lovingly, and at their 
full length, all the long Latin names. 

Of course she understcod not a word, but 
she thought it very grand. “I do yike to 
hear oo talk,” she murmured, admiringly. 
“Tell me s’more. Gwon. Oo is so clever.” 

“Am I, my dear? Ha, ha! So you 
think so, do you? ‘Then it must be so.” 

“Iss; and when I grow up, I mean to 
marry oo.” 

“ T—_to, to what, my dear, what ?” 

* Marry oo, Mr. Baby. I’se been finking 
all about it. And we must fix a day to go to 
the shops togesser like Aunt Isobel and 
Uncle Sam do . And, and 
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“And what, my dear?” demanded the 
Big Baby, interested and curious. 

“And Nannie and I’se been reading a 
paper this morning, an’ I’se looked through 
the ’vert’sments an I’se found out all sorts of 
chairs and kettles and pokers and tea-pots 
an’ fings we must have. Here, Nannie, give 
it me, please.” 

The little maiden took the paper, and it 
was her turn now to discourse volubly over 
the advisability of this or that article of 
furniture presented so temptingly on the 
advertisement page. 

After this fashion the Big Baby quite 
entered into the spirit of it all, from time to 
time laughing and guffawing in his own 
pleased, half-idiotic way. 

Gwennie sometimes babbled of her new 
friend at home. ‘“ Muvver,” she said at one 
of those few, far-between times when they 
had ‘‘ confidences,” “ you must come and see 
Mr. Baby. He’s such a vewy nice man, and 
so clever, as clever as daddy, nearly. An’ he 
tells me all about the fowers an’ plants an’ 
fings, an’ looks so wise, and his eyes are like 
pussy’s, muvver. And, do you know, he 
wears pussy gloves all in ze hot weazzer.” 

“Who is this queer old man to whom 
Miss Gwennie has taken such a fancy ?” the 
mother inquired of the nurse. “I’m _ not 
sure that I like her talking to complete 
strangers like this. You're certain he is quite 
respectable and clean ?” 
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“Yes’m, he lives just near the Gardens, 
No. 18 in the Square’m. He’s as mild and 
quiet an old gentleman as ever lived’m, his 
caretaker told me, but he had a bad stroke of 
paralysis a few months ago, and it has made 
him peculiar’m.” 

“Oh, well, if he’s quite respectable, I'll 
come with you to-morrow, Babs, if I can, for 
I must say I should just like to see what 
there is in him that pleases you so.” 

Naturally the little one was delighted. She 
led her mother, her pretty, young, sweet little 
mother up to Mr. Baby’s chair, skipping and 
dancing in ecstasy. 

“This is Mr. Baby, muvver. I’se going to 
marry him, do you know, muvver. We've 
looked in the paper and got it all arranged.” 

It must be confessed that “muvver” 
glanced at her elected son-in-law with no 
very approving eyes. She approached him, 
however, and held out her hand with some- 
thing of Gwennie’s charm and graciousness. 
“My little girl has told me so much about 
you,” she said, “I felt I must come and 
thank you for making her walks so very 
enjoyable. She thinks so much of you.” 

Gwennie’s mother always knew the correct 
thing to say and do. She was an acknow- 
ledged leader, as well as belle, in her 
particular social set. Society, in fact, was 
her life. She loved it. Had it not been so, 
perhaps Gwennie would not have been so 
ready for an interest beyond her own 
‘““muvver,” whom she so worshipped, but 
who was so often away, and always seemed 
so busy with dressing and calling. 

The Big Baby did not show himself to 
advantage after this pretty speech. He 
mumbled something inarticulate, and the 
poor drawn face looked more expressionless 
than ever. How truly unattractive, she 
thought, was that utterly vacant stare. She 
should soon be quite frightened. She should 
make her excuses to get away as soon as 
possible. In his best days he had always felt 
filled with stupidity in the presence of 
brilliant society women, and now to this 
exceptionally brilliant and beautiful one he 
had not a word to say. 

There was meaning in his apparent vacancy, 
however, and though he heard little enough 
of what she was saying, and gave mono- 
syllabic answers wide enough of the mark, 
he was carefully noting every inflection of 
her voice. 

“Strange,” ran through his brain—‘“ it 
cannot be—and yet —what a likeness in the 
way of speaking ; I wish she would raise her 
veil.” 
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“T cannot imagine what our Gwennie sees 
in that old fossil,” said the Little Baby’s 
mother to her husband that evening before 
dinner. “It’s a most curious infatuation. 
Our Babs’ in love with an imbecile! Can 
you explain it, you cynic, you philosopher, 


you man of the world?” she asked, 
laughing. 
“Yes,” he said. “ Extremes meet. The 


helplessness at the beginning and the help- 
lessness at the end of life have in this case 
drawn each other. Our aby is lonely. I 
daresay that, owing to the claims ‘society’ 
has upon us, and the homage we think we 
owe to it, we have never tried to be so very 


companionable to our only child.” He 
laughed bitterly. 

“The old man, too, is lonely. He has 
lived his life out and has nothing in 
common with humanity but helplessness, 
and desire for sympathy. He finds these 


in Gwennie.” 

“Well, it’s all harmless enough,” said the 
wife, lightly. “ But I-hope he won’t put any 
antiquated nonsense into her head.” 

“ Antiquated fiddlesticks!” he returned. 
“ Let them go on enjoying each other, in the 
name of all that’s refreshing.” 

By-and-by there came a great disappoint- 
ment for Gwennie. One morning “ Mr. 
Baby ” failed her. What could be the 
reason? Not the weather—it was perfect. 
On their way home they thought they 
would call at the door of No. 18, just to 
inquire. 

The gaunt caretaker met them. “ He’s 
had another stroke,” she said, “and the 
doctor says it'll be his last ; but he’s conscious 
just now, and I'll tell him you're here.” 

He sent word down that he should like to 


see the young lady and her nurse. They 
went upstairs into the darkened room, 
Gwennie trembling with a new awe. The 


house was so bare, so unlike her own home. 
There were no pretty things about, no 
evidence of a woman’s hand anywhere ; no 
flowers, no ornaments, no graceful comforts. 

When, however, she saw the Big Baby in 
bed with a night-cap on, she laughed. 

“Oo does look funny!” she said. “ But 
I’m glad to see 00, Mr. Baby. Are 00 very 
quite well sank 00?” This lengthened form 
of the ordinary greeting was a peculiarity 
Gwennie persisted in, especially when she 
was solicitous about anyone’s health. She 
went up timidly to the bed. 

“No, my dear, I’m not very well, I fear. 
Mrs. Burbage, would you kindly give me 
that box on my dressing-table ? Thank you. 
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Now, open that third drawer and bring me 
the bunch of keys you will find inside.” 

He took the keys and the box, but let 
them fall on the bed, groaning. “I am so 
weak. Unlock it, please. That mended 
key is the one.” 

The box did not contain very much. 
When open it revealed a lady’s kid glove, 
once white, now mildewed and discoloured ; 
two or three little notes, also discoloured with 
ge, and a morocco case containing an ivory 
miniature. . 

“ That’s for you, little girl, if you’d like to 
have it,” he said, indicating the last. “It’s 


the portrait of a lady I once knew. You and 
your mother have reminded me of _ her. 
Look at it sometimes when I’m gone.” 

“Oh, pretty, pretty!” exclaimed Gwennie. 
“Why, it’s like Mum, Nannie, isn’t it? Only 
she doesn’t do her hair in such a funny way. 
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Why, of course, I’se seen it before, often. 
Mum has it in her boudoir, hasn’t she ?” 

Nurse looked. “Yes,” she said, to Mrs. 
Burbage, “it is certainly meant for the 
same person, only mistress’s copy is a little 
larger.” 

“ Who is it?” asked Mrs. Burbage. 

“Mum's granny,” said Gwennie, without 
hesitation. “She has told me lots of 
times.” 

The old man lay back with a stare more 
vacant than ever. His brain was clouding 
again. He had taken it all in confusedly. 

“T thought it might be so. . . Come and 


sO 


LITTLE GIRL.” 


kiss me, Jessie. It’s al! the little one. Mine, 
mine at last!” 

When his visitors left, he fell into a stupor, 
and never spoke again. 

Next morning when they came to make 


inquiries, the blinds were all down. 
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By ALFRED 


HAT can you have to say 
about Atlantic liners?” said 
the captain of one of the 
largest of its class when I 
told him of my intention to 
write the present article. 

“The subject is exhausted when you have 
said that they are the biggest ferry-boats in 
the world, and we the biggest ferrymen.” 

“ But surely there is a little more in it 
than that ?” said I. 

“Well,” replied this particular ferryman, 
“perhaps you may see more in it; but I 
confess that to myself I am nothing more 
than the commander of a rather large ferry- 
boat that takes a week in its passage.” 

“But”—so the conversation ran—“does 
it not require rather exceptional qualities to 
hold the command of such a ferry-boat, such 
as nerve, presence of mind, pluck ?” 

“ Yes, it requires a good deal of that sort 
of thing, or you are not much good on one 
of our big ships. It does not do to lose your 
head when a risky moment comes. But, 
then, there is so little of that kind of thing.” 

“ Are you, then, never bothered by fogs ?” 

“Oh, yes, we are troubled with fogs some- 
times, and very dangerous they are to us 
while they last. Not infrequently, too, we 
get among shoals of floating ice, which keep 
you on the alert while it lasts.” 

* And what about broken shafts ? ” 

“There used to be more broken shafts 
than there are now. They were at one time 
rather frequent ; but now we make them of 
steel, and they wear better. There have been 
very few broken shafts or propellers of late 
years. The Gascoigne, of the French Trans- 
atlantic Line, was about the last. I had a 
shaft break once. That was in one of the 
Red Star boats. There was no danger 
attached to it—there seldom is. We pro- 
ceeded along under sail, and in two days 
the engineers had the shaft all right again.” 

* And your boats ?” 

“They are everything that science and 
skill can make them. Every year we are 
making advances, every year improving upon 
what has been done. At present the Cam- 
pania and Lucania beat everything else on 


the ocean, but as they have outdone other 
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boats, so will they in turn be outdone ; 
although, for myself, I cannot see how much 
advance can be made as regards speed with 
our present motor.” 

This chat was held with one of the 
captains whose portrait is first given, where 
some notes of his personal experience also 
appear. It is similar in character to a 
number of conversations I have had with 
other commanders of Atlantic liners during 
the last two or three months ; that is, touch- 
ing the general service. When it comes to 
personal experience, however, one meets 
with the greatest possible difference. One 
man, before reaching command, has boxed 
the compass of adventures; another seems to 
step with the regularity of a minuet from one 
grade to another. 

All, however, are obliged to go through 
the mill to gain their experience before they 
can be intrusted with the command of a 
liner, with its valuable freight and hundreds 
of lives—and the experience has to be a 
very wide and a very thorough one, too. 
This is exemplified in the case of Captain 
W. H. P. Hains, up to within a few months 
ago Commodore of the Cunard Company’s 
service, who counts 592 trips across the 
Atlantic--a record not to be beaten every 
day. 

Captain Hains is of a race of sailors, both 
his father and his grandfather before him 
being in the seafaring line. He was born at 
Plymouth, and entered upon his salt-water 
career in 1838, when he joined the City of 
Adelaide, of London, as an apprentice, and 
continued in her, stepping up grade by grade, 
until he became master of the same vessel. 
Between that time and joining the Cunard 
service, in 1857, he went through a varied 
experience, coming out a thorough master of 
his profession. It is on record that he was 
once asked to describe a shipwreck, when he 
replied, “ Bah ! What do I know about ship- 
wrecks ?” 

Fortunately, his experience has fallen short 
of that, though he did on one occasion come 
very near suffering such a collapse. It 
happened in 1850. He was master of the 
Lalla Rookh, barque, which during a terrific 
gale had all her sails blown away and ran a 
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narrow risk of going ashore off Worthing. 
However, his anchors held, and with some 
help from shore, Captain Hains was able 
to rig up fresh canvas on_ his 
two remaining masts—he having had to 
cut away the main-stick—and so get into the 
Thames. ‘The unfortunate part of the affair 
was that a boat that went out from Worthing 
to his assistance was capsized and every man 
in it drowned—sixteen in all. 

“T started to send a boat to their assist- 
ance,” said Captain Hains, speaking of the 
disaster ; “ but I saw that I should lose my 
men and do no good, and so I ordered them 
in again.” An hour o1 later another 
boat put off, and suc- 


some 


two 
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the necessary “holes,” as they are called, 
which stretch along the Jeisey coast, and 
thereby find his way into port. Accordingly, 
the Aédyssinia was gradually got under way, 
and picking up the first hole by dropping 
suddenly from nineteen to thirty-six fathoms, 
he felt his way to the next, and from that to 
others, and thus gradually reached Sandy 
Hook and brought his vessel safely into port. 

It is this combination of caution and 
daring in its captains that has made the 
Cunard the safest and most successful of the 
Atlantic steamship companies. The first in 
the field, it has ever held, and still holds, the 
premier position, both by the speed of its 





ceeded in rendering 
him assistance. 

That is about the 
“ hair - breadth 
escape” in his ex- 
perience that Captain 
Hains will own to 


only 


not, of course, that 
he has not had his 
udventures, but all 


risk was taken away | 
or minimized by his 
caution. He once | 
that whatever 
temptation there | 
might be to make a 
fast passage he would | 
never neglect to take | 
soundings, or rely 
upon any patent ap 
paratus, without re- 
peatedly fortifying its 


said 





passages and the 
)} number and size of 


its ships. In the lat- 
ter respect the twin 
steamers Campania 
and Lucania still 
bear the palm, though 
it doubtful how 
long they may con- 
tinue to do so, with 
such competition on 
every hand. How- 
ever, the company 
will be hard to beat. 

The Campania was 
Captain Hains’s ship 
until his retirement, 
and it is inspiring to 


1S 





hear his eulogy of 
her. But she only 
needs to be seen 

and stepped upon 





—to win anybody’s 





results by absolutely 
stopping ‘his ship to 
get up and down 
casts with the ordinary lead. Notwithstand- 
ing this caution—perhaps, indeed, by reason 
of ithe was one of the most go-ahead 
commanders of the Atlantic “ ferry ” service. 

On when in command of 
the Aéyssinia, he was beset with one of the 
densest fogs that he had ever experienced, 
while trying to make the port of New York. 
He brought his ship to anchor, as in foggy 
weather he would never take his ship nearer 
in shore than twelve fathoms without sound 
ing. Hearing a steamer whistle, he hailed 
her, and inquired as to the bearings she 
had got, and the course and distance she 
had travelled since then. From that basis 
he was enabled to approximate his own 
position, and reasoned that if he steamed a 
certain course he would be able to pick up 
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confidence. Indeed, 
after listening to the 
worthy captain’s 
praise and that of his one-time bar-tender, 
one feels that if any cataclysm were to happen 
on land, we should be sure to fly to this or one 
of the same company’s other ships for safety 

Apropos of the bar-tender, I may say that 
while chatting one day with Captain Hains, 
the former made his appearance, and was 
introduced to me as the “old man of the 
sea.” Like the needy knife-grinder, he has 
no story to tell, and yet his record is one that 
it would be very hard to beat. His name is 
George Paynter, he is eighty-five years of age, 
he entered the Cunard service in 1851, has 
sailed in 30 of the company’s ships, made 804 
trips across the Atlantic, and travelled in all 
2,931,912 statute miles, selling drinks all the 
time--when not sleeping. To make the 
record complete, we seem only to want to 
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know how many drinks he sold in the 
time, and how many of the company’s ships 
they would have floated if thrown together 
in one basin. It speaks well, too, for the 
Cunard liners, as well as for his trade, that 
Paynter can boast never having had a day’s 
sickness during all his passagings to and fro 
across the Atlantic, never had an accident 
worth speaking of, and never missed work a 
single day. After such a long and successful 
practice at the bar, one 
would think he ought to 
be made a judge. 

But he has so much 
of the gravity and reti- 
cence of the judge that, 
after half an hour’s talk 
with him, one finds one’s- 
self speculating as to how 
strong a dose of old 
Scotch it woukl take to 
unlock the gates of his 
memory, and get at some 
of the stores of incident 
and amusement locked 
up there during those 
millions of miles of drink. 
What bets he must have 
witnessed as to the time 
of reaching New York, or 
vice-versd, as to whether 
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The news of the exciting race was flashed 
to the city, and crowds of people hurried 
down to the harbour to see the fun. Others 
—those more. deeply interested, perhaps— 
made their way to the Custom House to see 
which would win, time or the ship. 

As the hour neared midnight, the excite- 
ment became intense. People could hardly 
talk, so absorbed were they in the result— 
watching the clock on the one hand, and 
listening for news on the 
other. At length the 
report arrived that the 
Etruria was at the quay, 
and there was an excited 
shout. 3ut_ now the 
question was: Would the 
captain arriye in time to 
declare his Cargo ? 

Midnight approached, 
and still Captain Hains 
did not appear. Five 
minutes to the hour, and 
still no captain — four 
minutes—three minutes ! 
Ah! the sound of wheels ! 
It is a hack furiously 
driven—it brings up at 
the Custom House—out 
jumps a man with gold 
lace on his cap—it is 
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race, too, he must have participated in, some 
against time for the securing or making of a 
record, others against the vessels of rival 
lines. Possibly he may have been in the 
Etruria when Captain Hains raced her across 
the herring pond for a more substantial 
reason than the mere making or breaking of 
a record, and could tell the yarn better than 
it is here prosily set down. 

It was in the year 1890, when the McKinley 
tariff law was about to come into effect. It 
became operative at midnight on the 4th of 
October. The cargoes of vessels entered at 
the Custom House before that hour were not 
affected by the new Act, but after that hour 
they would be liable to double, or perhaps 
more than double, duty. The LZéruria, 
heavily freighted with goods, was on her way 
to New York, and was making all the speed 
she could to escape the higher tariff. She 
reached and passed the bar at 9.35 on the 
night of the 4th; she sped past Sandy Hook, 
followed by a swell that looked like a tidal 
wave, so swiftly were her throbbing engines 
driving her huge hull through the water. 


the throats of bankers and brokers interested 
in the cargo—as the captain rushes up the 
steps with the papers of the Z/ruria in his 
hand and delivers them to the clerk, who has 
just time to enter the vessel before the stroke 
of twelve. Thus the tariff race was won. 

“Yes,” says Captain Hains, “it was a 
close shave, and rather exciting while it 
lasted. But for the most part running a 
liner is prosy enough.” At the same time, 
and while he is saying so, he turns up from 
among a lot of papers a small photograph. 

“ The skeleton of a whale, surely ?” 

“* Yes.” 

* Any story attached ?” 

“We struck it in July, 1875, on our way 
to Queenstown in the Scy/hia. It happened 
between Ballycotton Island and Roches 
Point, about three miles from land. We 
were going along in a smooth sea when the 
ship struck something which caused her to 
vibrate all over. Several of the passengers 
felt the shock, and on looking overboard, 
they saw ahuge whale rise at the stern and 
leap over roft. out of the water. The 
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sea round about the propeller was seen to be 
stained with blood, and a gash 1 ft. in length 
noticed in the side of the whale before it 
disappeared. 

“On arriving at Queenstown I found that 
a blade of the propeller was broken, in 
consequence of which’ we were ordered to 
transfer our mails and passengers to another 
of our ships and return to Liverpool. ‘The 
news, of course, got out before we arrived, 
and the papers made a great deal of fun 
about what they called the ‘ very like a whale ’ 
story. But, as it happened, we fell in with the 
carcass of the animal on our way back, and we 
towed it with us. It proved to be a sperm 
whale, 56ft. in length. It took forty men two 
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tinguished lady on board, he had her on his 
right hand at table, and otherwise gave her 
much attention. This occasioned the usual 
heart-burning among the lesser feminine 
lights, and the captain was reproached with 
the slights put upon them. It was a trying 
position ; but Captain Hains proved himself 
equal to the occasion. He got up a bad 
storm—at least, there was a storm, and the 
captain possibly made it a little worse—when 
speaking of it afterwards, that is. Anyway, 
there was the storm, and while it lasted he 
had to be lashed to the bridge-—seven long 
hours he was lashed there without a break. 
But he did not mind, for just beneath him, 
in his cabin, which was immediately below 

the bridge, there sat 
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days to cut it up ; the skeleton weighed three 
tons, and the blubber filled 65 casks.” This 
is the worst accident that ever happened to 
Captain Hains, who is proud to be able to 
say that otherwise he never had 45 worth 
of damage to a ship under his charge. 

Every captain of an Atlantic liner you 
meet will tell you that he not only has to 
know how to navigate his ship, but he has 
also to learn to steer with safety among the 
human craft committed to his charge. In 
other words, he must be something of a 
diplomat. Sometimes both his wit and _ his 
patience are tried in the effort to circumvent 
the humours and jealousies of passengers 
especially those of the fair sex, who are apt 
to bridle up if more attention appears to be 
paid to one than another. Captain Hains 
tells an amusing story illustrative ef this trait 
of ocean-travelling human nature. 

On one of his trips he had Nilsson as a 
and she was the most dis 


passenger, as 
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the fair cantatrice, sing- 
| ing her best and most 
inspiring songs ; and 
the sound of her divine 
voice came up to him, 
amid the howling of 
the storm, through a 
convenient port - hole. 
So long as the storm 
lasted Nilsson sang. 
Then, in the morn- 
ing, when the sun shone 
once more, and ere the 
jealous ladies had got 
their courage up to 
complaining pitch 
again, the captain told 
them about the storm, 
and how they owed 
their safety as much to 
the divine Nilsson as to himself. For without 
her singing he could not so well have 
sustained the fatigue, etc. Whereupon it 
was universally voted that the cantatrice had 
deserved the place of honour at the com- 
mander’s right hand for the rest of the 
voyage, and that place she enjoyed. Which 
shows that he is a poor captain who is not an 
adept in diplomacy as well as in navigation. 
Captain Hains is an officer of the Royal 
Naval Reserve, as are most of, if not all, the 
Cunard commanders. It may not be 
generally known that four of the company’s 
fastest steamers can be requisitioned at any 
time by the Admiralty for conversion into 


“ ScyYTHIA.” 


armed cruisers. These are the ¢rurta, 
Umbria, Campania, and Lucania. Most of 
the principal steamship lines stand in 


the same position in respect to the Navy, 
several of their vessels being on the Admi 
ralty list for service as cruisers, if needed ; 
but I believe only two ships have been so 
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called upon. One was the Oregon, belong- 
ing to the Cunard Company, which during 
the Russian scare of 1885 was in the hands 
of the Government, and cruised for three 
months on the south-west coast of Ireland. 
At the same time the Uméria of that day 
was armed, coaled, and provisioned, and lay 
for three months in dock at Liverpool, 
waiting eventualities. 


There is generally a good deal of similarity 
in the early training of commanders of 
Atlantic ferry-boats. But in the case of 
Captain E. R. McKinstry, R.N.R., we have 
a slight variation. His 
first experience wasob- %& 
tained on the training- ge ees 
ship Conway. Here he pe 
spent two years. On 
leaving the Conzay he 


received an appoint- 
ment as midshipman 
in the Royal Naval 


Reserve, “ which,” says 
Captain McKinstry, 
“ means being twenty- 
eight days every year 
with the mess on the 
Eagle gunnery-ship.” 

After leaving the 
Conway, McKinstry 
served four years in 
the service of the 
British Shipowners’ 
Company of Liverpool, 
during which time he 
enlarged his general 
practical knowledge of 
navigation and of the 
world. His subsequent 
experience is summed 
up in his own words, ee ae 
as follows : 

“* After that I passed 
the Board of Trade examination as second 
mate. Then I went as second mate of a ship 
for fourteen months, and at the end of that 
time passed as first mate. After acting as first 
mate for something over a year, I passed as 
master. Having taken that grade, I entered 
the service of the Pacific Navigation Steam 
ship Company as fourth officer. I was in that 
service for about a year and a half, and then 
was given an appointment as fourth officer 
by the White Star. This was in 1887. 
Gradually I worked my way up as vacancies 
occurred from fourth to third, from third to 
second, and from second to chief officer, and 


so to master. I was in the company’s New 
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Zealand service for nearly four years. 1 then 
succeeded to the Zeufonic as chief officer.” 
Most persons who take an interest in the 
Navy will recollect the review at Spithead in 
the month of August, 1889, in which the 
Teutonic took part, and was naturally the 
observed of all observers, first and foremost 
amongst whom were the German Emperor 
and the Prince of Wales, who paid a visit to 
the new “mercantile cruiser,” and greatly 
admired her fine proportions and. her appro 
priate and very characteristic armament. On 
the occasion of this visit an incident took 
place which showed First-Officer McKinstry 
to be possessed of one 
of the best qualities of 
a seaman, “ gallantry 
and humanity,” as it 
is described on the 
medals of the Board 
of Trade. The train- 
ing-ship Zxmouth had 
put in an appearance 
at the review, and 
having approached 
very near to the Zeu- 
tonic on the lee side, 


she found that the 
towering sides of the 
latter took her wind. 


This caused her boom 
to go over, and one of 
her quartermasters 
being in the way he 
was knocked into the 
sea. McKinstry, hear- 
ing the cry of “ Man 
overboard,” immedi- 
ately jumped from the 
deck of the TZeufonic 
and went to the man’s 
assistance. The mo- 
ment, it may be well 
imagined, was one of 
hundreds of persons, 
the arrival of the 


STAK 
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From a Photo. by Falk, New York City 


intense excitement, 
who were waiting for 
Kaiser and the Prince of Wales, being 
witnesses of the accident and the rescue. 
Nor is this the only instance of the kind 
in Captain McKinstry’s career. On another 
occasion, when returning from church one 
Sunday morning while in New York, he 


heard the cry that there was a child in 
the water. In an instant his coat and 
hat were thrown off and he was in the 


water, and quickly brought the little one to 
land. My informant—for it must not be 
supposed that the hero of these rescues told 
me of them himself—in relating this incident 
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remarked, with a curious malapropos, “ The 
water was so filthy that neither you nor I 
would go into it for any money.” 

But to proceed with Captain McKinstry’s 
experience. From the Zeufonic he went to 
the Adriatic commander in December, 
1892. “Since that time,” says the captain, 
“T have commanded the Aumic one voyage ; 
the Britannic two voyages, and the Adriatic 
five voyages, while this ship —the Germanic 
was being re-engined. The rest of the time 
I have been in the Germanic. I now hold a 
lieutenant’s commission in the Royal Naval 
Reserve, and I have an extra-master’s certifi- 
cate. This its above the master’s certificate, 
and the examination for it is quite voluntary. 
Since 1887 I have made one voyage to New 
Zealand in the Joni. All the rest of the 
time I have been running between Liverpool 
and New York. We have 
the very worst weather 


as 


that is to be had be- 
tween here and New 
York. I never saw a 


worse sea than the one 
we experienced on the 
South Coast of Ireland 
the last time we came 
over.” 

In all my talks with 
captains of Atlantic 
liners, as well as with 
others, I have of late 
taken some pains to ob- 
tain their opinion on the 
British sailor question, 
for it is a “question,” 
and bids fair ere 
to become a very burn- 
ing one. So I asked 
Captain McKinstry 
what he thought of the 


long 
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troublesome ; but so may a Scandinavian, 
and if the Scandinavian is a troublesome one, 
he is generally very troublesome indeed. 
No, I prefer the Britisher all the time.” 

As to the general question, Captain 
McKinstry said :— 

“‘ If a boy is manly, plucky, and intelligent, 
the sea offers him a fair opportunity. There 
are plenty of chances of promotion. My 
father there ”—he pointed to the photograph 
of a handsome military officer that hangs in 
his cabin—“ thought all his sons ought to go 
into the Service, and I have two brothers in 
it; but I would not exchange positions with 
either of them.” 


Captain Thompson of the Georgic, another 
of the White Star boats, but one that is 
chiefly engaged in the cattle trade, is in very 
general agreement with 
Captain McKinstry on 
one point. He believes 
in the much-maligned 
British sailor. The 
Georgic is the largest 
cargo vessel in the 
world, being of -10,000 
tons burden, and carry- 
ing live-stock and cargo. 
She is the latest new 
vessel of the White Star 
Line, and makes a 
voyage to New York 
and back every month, 
doing twelve trips to 
and from every year. 
Like the passenger 
boats, the Georgic is 
fitted up as perfectly as 
can be for her special 
work, and Captain 
Thompson speaks with 


British seaman and of pardonable pride when 
seafaring generally as a he says: 

profession. Briefly “ During ten voyages 
stated, his reply was we have carried on an 
that on the White Star average 850 bullocks 
ships British sailors 2 =o —per:- voyage, and in the 
were chiefly employed. CAPTAIN THOMAS P. THOMPSON, OF THE WHITE ten voyages we have 
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From a Photo. by Robinson & Roe, New York. 


“We may occasion- 
ally have a_ foreigner 
among the crew, but rarely more than one 
or maybe two. For myself, I prefer the 
Britisher.” 

I made the remark that in some quarters 
there was a preference for the foreigner, 
because, as some said, he was less trouble- 
some. The reply I got was: 

“Tt is true an English seaman may be 


“* GEORGIC. 


lost but one, or it may 
be two, but certainly 
not more than two. They are landed in 
perfect condition. They are stalled up, well 
attended to, have plenty to eat and drink, 
and are carefully protected from the weather, 
so that they suffer no discomfort save in bad 
weather.” 

Captain Thompson 
experience which, one 


lays claim to an 
would fancy, is some- 
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what unique ina seafaring career. Though 
he has been twenty-seven years in the employ 
of the White Star Company, he has neither 
lost a vessel nor a life. He adds :-- 

“T never saw a real accident—that is, any- 
thing serious; and in the last twenty-five 
years I have not seen a man die at sea, 
although I have been in ali countries and all 
climates.” > 

It is enough to make one think with Jack 
of old that the sea is the real place of 
safety. 

The last sailing vessel Captain Thompson 
commanded was the Garfield, the largest 
ship that had been built up to that time as a 
sailer. Notwithstanding his wide experience 
in both sailing vessels and steamers, Captain 
Thompson is in full agreement, as intimated 
above, with the commander of the Germanic 
as to the qualities of the British seaman. 
“We are all British sailors”—in the White 
Star ships—“‘and we do not want anything 
else,” he says. 

“And as to the foreigner, whose praises are 
being sung so much ?” 

“7 want none of him,” replied Captain 
Thompson. “ He is, in some respects, more 
easily managed than the Englishman ; but 
I like him none the more for that. I want 
the best sailor for a// weathers, and in that 
respect the Englishman has not his equal 
anywhere. Of course, I do not exclude 
the Scotchman. ‘There is nothing to choose 
between him and the Englishman. [ll tell 
you when it is you are apt to have a bit 
of bother. with an Englishman—it is in fine 
weather. Then, you know, in a sailing ship 
there is not much to do except wipe paint 
and that sort of thing, and Jack doesn’t like 
it; nor can I say that I blame him. At 
such times he is hard to manage. But let 
there be bad weather or danger of any kind, 
and the Englishman is all there. Your 
foreigner, on the contrary, is likely enough 
to have to be sought for. In bad weather 
you have never any trouble with an 
English sailor ; and to have him as a stand by 
at such times, I am willing to put up with a 
little difficulty now and then. Besides, half 
the trouble that is experienced with Jack 
comes froma lack of fair play in treating him. 
He has a keen sense of what is fair, and 
while he will stand a lot if he gets that, he is 
apt to resent ill-treatment or anything that 
savours of injustice.” A little light on this 
point was recently afforded me by a Swedish 
skipper. We were talking about British and 
foreign sailors. Said the Swede: “I want 
to have nothing to do with English sailors. 


~I 
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They cause you too much trouble. A foreign 
sailor, if he misbehaves himself, you may 
knock down, and if that does not suffice, you 
may put him in irons till you get to the next 
port ; but you can’t do that with an English- 
man.” “Why?” “ Because your Government 
protects him.” Another foreign captain com- 
plained that our Government coddles and 
spuils Jack so much that there is no end of 
trouble with him. “If you treat him a bit 
roughly, he is likely enough to bring you 
before a justice of the peace and get you 
fined.” 


The American lL.ine is comparatively a 
new departure, its inception dating only 
some two years back. But its newness is 
chiefly a matter of name, the International 
Steam Navigation Company and the Inman 
Line, of which it is composed, having been 
long in existence. The company owns a 
number of first-class “liners,” of which the 
St. Paul and the Paris are good types. They 
are mail steamers, subsidized by the United 
States Government, and run between South- 
ampton and New York. But in connection 
with the same company runs the old Red 
Star Line of Belgian steamers, which carry 
the Belgian flag, of which I shall have more 
to say presently. 

In a talk, not long ago, with Captain John 
C. Jamison, the commander of the S¢. Pavw/, 
I learned that the American Line gets its 
subsidy from the United States Government 
on condition—for one thing—that it trains a 
certain number of American boys to the sea, 
and always carries a stipulated proportion 
of American seamen, or seamen who are 
American citizens. 

“In the S¢. Pau/,” said Captain Jamison, 
“we carry twelve cadets—one cadet for 
every thousand tons of the ship’s measure- 
ment. We get a nice, well-behaved class of 
boys, and hope to turn them into good 
officers. We are making quarter-masters of 
them. But as the experiment has only been 
in operation two years, I can’t say much as 
to its practical results.” As regards the ship’s 
company, Captain Jamison said one-half must 
be American citizens, and the proportion 


increases year by year. “We engage our 
sailors and stewards on this side; the 


engineers, firemen, and stokers are all taken 
on at New York. The heads of the different 
departments, doctors, pursers, etc., are all 
citizens.” 

Regarding the employment of foreigners 
on the American Line, Captain Jamison said 
he always preferred American or English 
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sailors ; and for the British sailor he had a 
compliment that is worth repeating at the 
present time. He was speaking of him as a 
decreasing quantity. “English boys, like 
American boys,” he remarked, “are finding 
something better to do on shore, and‘do not 
take to sea so eagerly as 
they used to do. For 
some things it is a pity,” 
he added, “for there is 
not a better sailor in 
existence than the English 
sailor. His achievements 
in the past have been a 
glory to the nation, and 
he would do again what 
he has done before if 
the need came.” 

As to his own doings, 
Captain Jamison is hard 
to draw. He is a native 
of New York, and began 
his salt-sea career as an 
apprentice on board a 
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sequently had command of other ships of the 
same line. When the Paris and New York 
were placed under the American flag he went 
to Liverpool and took charge of the latter on 
her last trip from that port. Finally, a year 
ago, when the Sé /’au/ was being finished, 
he was appointed captain 
of her, and he has been 
on her ever since. 
Captain Jamison is 
proud of the possession 
of a_ binocular glass, a 
present from the British 
Government for service 
rendered to the crew of 
an English steamship, 
which had been in col- 
lision with a boat belong- 
ing to the Hamburg- 
American Line. “ She 
was one of the Dominion 
Line ships,” said Captain 
Jamison. “I never saw 
such a ludicrous sight as 





Sandy Hook pilot-cutter. 
But after a year of that 
life — and there are not 
many harder—he came to the conclusion 
that he was not cut out for a pilot. For 
many years after that he knew the life of 
sailing ships only, in which he went nearly 
all over the world. His last sailing vessel, 
the Char/otte, of which he was first officer, 
was wrecked on the “still vext” Bermudas. 
This was the climax of a sort of record trip 

for slowness the Atlantic, the 
Charlotte having taken a hundred and fifteen 
days from Leghorn to her funeral. 

After this, Captain Jamison decided to have 
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across 


nothing more to do with sailing ships. 
““Steamships,” said he, “are safer. You 


have more control of them. You can turn 
them as you like, while in a sailer you are at 
the mercy of the winds. Hence there is less 
danger in a steamer.” He entered the service 
of the International Navigation Company in 
1876, as second officer, and four years later 
was given his first command. This was the 

It ran 
He sub- 


Vaderland, of the old Red Star Line. 
between New York and Antwerp. 


CAPTAIN JOHN C, JAMISON, OF 
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americaAN = she presented in all my 
life. Her bows had been 
completely cut off, and 
they had tried to cover up the opening with 
canvas and boards, and so get her home. It 
was a plucky thing to do ; but they found she 
was unmanageable, and rapidly filling with 
water. Up to the last, however, they seemed 
loth to abandon her. But they were obliged 
to do so at last. There were some eighteen or 
nineteen men on board, and we succeeded in 
saving them all, although the sea was running 
so high that they had to jump one by one 
into the sea to be drawn by life-lines into the 
boat. Our men were out four hours rescuing 
them. The officer in charge of the boat had 
a present of a gold watch for the part he took 
in the rescue, and the crew got presents of 
money.” 

Regarding the speed of the St aul, 
Captain Jamison said, “We have made a 
number of voyages with an average speed of 
over 20 knots an hour, or, to be exact, 
20% knots. But the St /aul’s record 
passage was done at the rate of 21°07 knots 
an hour.” 


THE 


ST. PAUL. 











A Long Shot. 


By W. BUCKLEY. 


HE scenery between Bull’s Toe 
and Jaggersville is not beauti- 
ful, its principal feature being 
a deep canyon running peril- 
ously near the railway track 
and intersecting a broad stretch 
of broken country, dangerous even in day- 
light, because of the gaping pits and fissures, 
half-hidden by long, rank herbage, mark- 
ing the site of the once-famous Bull’s Toe 
Claims ere the tide of perennial dupes with 
which the Old World so lavishly supplies the 
New had drifted away to other hunting- 
grounds. 

Gold there never bad been at Bull’s Toe ; 
but, nevertheless, it could boast an attraction 
nearly as potent, at this period of its.decline, 
in the person of Miss Sarah Dubleek, a 
treasure far above nuggets, the sphere of her 
influence extending even to Jaggersville with 
its twelve dwelling-houses and railway station, 
through which no fewer than three trains ran 
daily. 

Why that especial branch of the Grand 
National had ever been constructed few 
could tell. It is just possible it may have 
owed its existence to a pathetic faith in the 
golden promise of the time, but more 
probably it was simply an added feature in 
the gigantic farce which had ruined thousands 
and filled the pockets of the New York 
swindlers. However, it proved useful some- 
times by relieving the main line of freight 
traffic for about two hundred miles, the 
length of its winding course, until it joined 
the Grand National again a little below 
Topeka. 

Mr. Peter Jackson, the gentleman who 
discharged the duties of telegraph clerk and 
station-master, was naturally a person of 
considerable leisure, and as he soon made 
the acquaintance of Miss Dubleek, he quite 
as naturally spent much of the time in which 
he was so rich at Bee Ranch, a farm run by 
Seth Dubleek and his fascinating sister, 
under the supervision of their widowed 
mother, whose husband had been the 
straightest shot and toughest citizen of the 
Bull’s Toe district, before a regrettable mis- 
understanding with an equally eminent 
celebrity, Nebraska Ben, obliged him to 
make a hurried, though dramatic, exit from 
the little stage whereon he had played so 
strenuous a part. 


An acquaintance of this nature ripens 
Vol. xiii. -96. 





rapidly into intimacy beneath the genial skies 
of Kansas, and so evident were Mr. Jackson’s 
attentions that the sports of Jaggersville began 
to lay heavy odds on the probability of an 
early marriage ; for it was clearly seen that he 
was first favourite, outdistancing even ’Kiah 
Dewberry, the minister’s son, who had taught 
Sally to manipulate the banjo. 

But what is the banjo to the bicycle which 
it had been Jackson’s privilege to introduce 
to her notice. For if the mere act of instruct- 
ing a pretty girl in the one accomplishment 
constitutes an “opportunity,” what pen can 
do justice to the glorious possibilities involved 
in teaching her the other ? 

Sally’s performances on the saddle, and the 
“vivacities” accompanying them, presently 
excited much comment, that finally bore its 
ripened fruit in a pointed allusion to “ rocks 
of scandal” from the Rev. Mr. Dewberry 
some Sundays later, and Mr. Jackson was 
henceforth regarded as fair game for the 
local gossips—a circumstance which seemed 
only to give him fresh claims on the young 
lady’s consideration, while his rivals, incensed 
beyond measure, openly mentioned bowie- 
knives in this connection; and no one 
expressed the least astonishment when, one 
dusky evening, the offending bicycle was 
found lying hopelessly ruined on the Jaggers- 
ville road, beside the body of its insensible 
owner ; a lasso, still tightly stretched across 
the way, eloquently explaining the situation. 

If Sally’s other suitors were responsible for 
this, it simply accelerated the catastrophe 
they wished to avert, because, even before 
Mr. Jackson’s arm was out of splints, it 
became generally known that the belle of 
Bull’s Toe had at length chosen a mate, and 
that his first name was Peter. 

The bicycle lessons were not resumed, but 
the bicycle lamp, having escaped the general 
wreck, suggested to the ingenious clerk 
another amusement, quieter, and more suited 
for the lengthening September evenings. It 
consisted in a flash-signal method of com- 
munication based upon a carefully-prepared 
code which Miss Dubleek learned rapidly, 
and ere long they were enabled to exchange 
soft nothings literally over their neighbours’ 
heads, across the good half-mile of impracti- 
cable country separating them whenever the 
inclemency of the weather or the eccentrici- 
ties of the train service kept Mr. Jackson a 
prisoner at the station. 
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“THE BICYCLE WAS FOL 


From this point onward all should have 
gone merry as the marriage-bell, if the course 
of true love had not been dammed by one of 
those misunderstandings which make, if not 
the fortunes, at least the stock-in-trade of 
novelette writers. 

Some short time before, when Mr. Jackson 
was operating at Big Timbers, he, with many 
other prominent citizens, offered incense at 
the shrine of the local beauty, one Miss 
Rosie O’Grady, a girl of kingly and turbulent 
antecedents. She was employed on the 
telegraph service, and spent most of her time 
ringing up her numerous admirers in absolute 
contempt of Governmental regulations. Mr. 
Jackson had been admitted to a considerable 
degree of int nacy, and, indeed, had occupied 
a week or two before his transfer to Jaggers- 
ville the position of accepted suitor, for 
Rosie, though not an English maid, had 
mastered thoroughly the invaluable “ engage- 
ment” system. Since his promotion she 
sent him several rallying messages over the 
wires, and judging from his replies that he 
meditated defection, the enterprising damsel, 
supported by her mamma, quietly made a 
voyage of discovery to Jaggersville, and 
descended one fine morning upon the un- 
happy clerk as he was engaged revising the 
before-mentioned signal code. 


ND LYING RUINED.’ 


Prudence as well as politeness caused 
Peter to feign rapturous delight, and from 
that moment until the blessed one two 
evenings later when his visitors took their 
departure, he was in close attendance upon 
the Big Timbers’ divinity, showing her over 
the flourishing town, and unfolding for her 
the natural beauties of Dead Dog Canyon. 

Rosie professed herself much pleased with 
the trip, and they parted tenderly, though 
had Peter seen the look upon her face as the 
last Jaggerville signal-post glided past the 
darkening carriage-windows, he would not 
have felt quite so self-satisfied when flashing, 


five minutes after, to Bee Ranch: “ Big 
freight. Detained on business again.” 


Intelligence of this visit having reached 
Miss Dubleek’s ears, she promptly felt 
aggrieved, though with feminine subtlety she 
dissembled her indignation, and contrived 
presently to pick quarrels on various flimsy 
pretences, the gulf widening between Peter 
and herself until its dimensions were but 
faintly shadowed forth by those of the great 
canyon. Finally, to further mark her dis- 
pleasure, she ceased even the signals they 
were accustomed to exchange every evening 
by the aid of the domestic paraffin-lamp. 

Pride, and the consciousness that Miss 
O’Grady possessed painfully compromising 
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documentary evidence, withheld Mr. Jackson 
from demanding or-making the “explanation” 
of tradition, and the odds against ’Kiah 
Dewberry sensibly diminished. 

Things were in this posture when one 
evening, about half an hour before the arrival 
of the last train from Denver, as Mr. Jackson 
was quietly finishing his eighth pipe by the 
stove, he caught sight of a swift, sudden, 
shadowy procession of figures outside the 
window of his little two-story house, standing 
close to the track and about 400 yards above 
Jaggersville. 

Considerably surprised, for no passengers 
left or arrived by that train, Mr. Jackson 
went to the door with the intention of making 
inquiries, but was spared the trouble by the 
rapid development of subsequent events. 

The door was pushed open at that very 
instant by a firm, stealthy hand, and _ half-a- 
dozen masked armed men silently entered 
the small apartment. They were led by one 
who removed his disguise and, lifting his 
slouched hat, bade the telegraph clerk “ Good 
evening” in carefully modulated accents. 
Mr. Jackson stared at him blankly and then, 
recollecting the clean-shaved face, recognised 
him as a quiet, rather unctuous, clergyman 
who had called at the station that morning 
with a code telegram for Big Timbers and 
had received almost immediately a similar 
reply. He was apologetic and exceedingly 
affable, and had lingered on the platform 
chatting with Jem, the porter, about his 
duties and responsibilities for nearly ten 
minutes, leaving that worthy a dollar tip 
when he took his dignified departure. Mr. 
Jackson set his teeth. 

“Young feller,” began the other, replacing 
his hat, “you an’ me have met before to-day, 
so there ain’t no need of any introduction. 
I’m mighty obliged about that telegram— 
see? There’s no time for chat, but me and 
my pards here are willin’ to give you a fair 
chance. There’s been a bad old plant made 
on ye, sonny. We have information a train’s 
expected here to-night, but we’re not sure 
about the hour, an’ we just want you to tell 
us or find out. We won’t trouble you to go 
to that machine there, for my pard, Wily Bill, 
will work the wires for any message you care 
to send—see? My name’s Nebraska Ben— 
perhaps you’ve heard it afore—an’ to-night 
I'll be a man or a mouse, an’ so’ll every chap 
who sees me through! Will you stand in 
with us ?” 

Mr. Jackson was not a hero, and I fear I 
have inaccurately described him as a gentle- 
man. He belonged to a type which forces 
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the fact of its existence upon one in every 
tram-car and trottoir from San Francisco to 
New York; he is ground up by machinery, 
crushed by lifts, and cut asunder by electric 
cars all over the States with perfect impunity, 
for he is a cheap man, and there is only a 
small amount to pay for killing him “ acci- 
dentally.” At this especial moment, however, 
and in this lonely station, his representative 
rose to a courage as admirable, though cer- 
tainly not so picturesque, as that displayed 
by the famous General Dillon on the scaffold, 
when he gaily stepped to the guillotine, out 
of his turn, so that the timid woman at his 
side might see how easy it was to die. 

“T’m_ blowed if I do!” he cried, and 
rushed to the telegraphic apparatus standing 
at the opposite side of the room, but fell 
senseless ere he reached it, stricken down by 
the butt of Nebraska Ben’s revolver. 

“Tie the coyote up an’ gag him, quick,” 
whispered that worthy, hoarsely ; “we must 
try to work the thing without him. Git the 
men in, too ; there are plenty in Jaggersville 
‘ud blow the gaff if they saw ’em hangin’ 
around.” 

He was obeyed immediately, and about 
ten men entered hastily, taxing the limited 
space so much that one of them stumbled 
over the prostrate form of Mr. Jackson. 

“Take that feller away out o’ the light,” 
snarled the leader; “carry him upstairs, 
dump him down in the room above, an’ lock 
the bloomin’ door. He ain’t likely to give 
trouble jest now, anyway.” 

There was a moment’s confusion, as two 
men, bearing the limp body between them, 
obeyed the second order as silently as possible 
under the circumstances, and then came 
stumbling down the little stairs, softly cursing 
their narrowness. 

“Silence there, gents, if you please,” con- 
tinued Nebraska Ben, “ an’ look to yer guns. 
Are the picks outside ?” 

“Yes, cap,” replied one of the new- 
comers ; “they’re stacked in the waitin’-room 
along with the porter chap.” 

“Good, they'll be wanted in a_ hurry. 
Halloa, here’s a wire. Now, then, Wily 
William, what’s the news ?” he added, as the 
telegraph bell tinkled. 

“Jest in time, cap,” replied a tall man 
bending over the keys, his pale, sinister face 
barred by the crape mask ; “ here’s what they 
say”—and he slowly spelled out as the 
instrument clicked its message—“ Freight 
suspended, gold express due Jaggersville by 
nine. Keep sharp look-out. Telegraph Big 
Timbers if anything unusual to-day.” 
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“Our train, by gum!” exclaimed the 
captain. ‘“ Mighty smart, too, to send the 
dust round by this Rip Van Winkle place ; 
they must ha’ got wind of our little game up 
Nebraska way. Gad! That O’Grady girl’s 
got sand, you bet! If I hadn’t the wire Jeff 
Crimmins sent on to-day—she’s engaged to 
him now—we were gonners. Anyway, she’s 
even with that galoot upstairs over the 
Dubleek gal, for they'll sack him on this job, 
sure as candy. ‘There ain’t much margin 
left for mistakes. Now, then, to biz. You 
wire some sort o’ answer, Billy, an’ you boys 
take yer picks an’ get the rails up quick at 
the canyon side. She must go over there, 
for, of course, there’s no chance of her 
stoppin’ at this yere station. The rest’ll be 
easy as kissin’ yer hand. How blamed close 
they kept everything even from their own clerk, 
till the last moment! If there’s a dime 
there’s a million in gold in that there train, 
an’ if we only manage the trick proper we're 
made men!” 

There was a low growl of satisfaction, and 
the greater part of the: men trooped out im- 
mediately. Then came the muffled pat-pat 
of horse-shoes on the grass-grown road out- 
side leading from the diggings, and a booted, 
armed man appeared in the little blurr of 


SENSELESS. 


light thrown by one of the signal-lamps Jem 
Potts the porter, now lying bound in the tiny 
waiting-room, had lit just before being taken 
prisoner. 

“Right you are, Pete—on time as usual,” 
said Nebraska Ben, gaily. “How many have 
you got?” 

“Seven, cap, counting myself,” answered 
the other. 

“That'll do. Jest send a couple to watch 
the Jaggersville road, an’ a few more to patrol 
the canyon bridge. Hold up anything you 
meet, but don’t fire, if possible. The quieter 
every move of this game’s kept, the better— 
there’s too many Vigilants knockin’ around. 
You may slip on yourself to the gates where 
the road crosses the line, with some o’ these. 
"Twill be a good ambush, for if she pulls up 
at all it will be before passin’ the station, an’ 
jest there. It ain’t likely, but we can’t afford 
to take no risks.” 

“ All right, cap. We'll make it lively for 
that escort if they get curious. There’s sure 
to be troops along with the dust ?” 

Nebraska Ben nodded. The man 
beckoned some three or four others from 
within, and departed silently for the point 
mentioned, less than a quarter of a mile up 
the line. The leader looked at his watch. 
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“Time’s passin’, gents,” he observed to 
those remaining, “an’ we must get them 
lights in position. Flare up that candle 
there, boys. So. Now, Sam Willins, take 
that lamp yonder, an’ put it on the bracket 
top o’ that pole, outside, behind the piece o’ 
glass on the arm—you’ll find a ladder at the 
side. The train’s comin’, of course, from 
Denver, so the distance signal ought to be 
out from Jaggersville. I'll tote this up there 
myself. Then we’ve only got to pull the 
lever yonder the clerk showed me to-day, an’ 
the arms 'll fall, an’ the signal stand at 
‘clear.’ I'll look after this, for everything’s 
got to be done reg’lar, else they'll smell a rat. 
Rest yer eye on them telegraph keys, Bill, 
an’ don’t you boys fail to keep a sharp look- 
out neither.” 

And with this pleasantry, which provoked 
a suppressed guffaw, he hurried away into the 
darkness. 

When Mr. Jackson was so roughly de- 
posited upon the floor of his room he 
returned to consciousness almost im- 
mediately. For a while he remained per- 
fectly still, endeavouring to collect his 
thoughts and listening to all that passed in 
the room below. But when he heard the 
telegram he knew prompt action § was 
imperative. 

The gag had not been securely fastened, 
and the roughness of his bearers had further 
loosened it at one side. Working his jaws 
furiously, he was soon able to clear his mouth 
of the felt bandage, and then lifting his 
numbed arms, he patiently bit asunder the 
cords binding his hands. A little care 
presently set his feet free also. He was 
suffering great pain, his ears ringing, his head 
aching from the effects of the blow, but he 
forced himself to concentrate his attention 
on the need of the moment. 

Leaning against the wall, he stealthily 
struck a match and looked at his watch. 
Good heavens, he had not quite twenty 
minutes! What could he do in that time? 
Escape to Jaggersville was out of the 
question were he strong enough to attsmpt 
it. An active, unwounded man might 
succeed in tapping the telegraph wires which 
he knew passed close to the shingles over- 
head, but the message would indubitably 
arrive too late at Big Timbers. Whatever 
was to be done should be done at once—but 
what ? 

He almost groaned aloud in his impotence, 
and remembering Rosie, cursed her heartily. 
Then he thought of Miss Dubleek and 
included her in the anathema, for if they 
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had not quarrelled she would probably be 
now at her window waiting, and he might, 
by signalling to Bee Ranch, get something 
accomplished. 

“Why not do so instantly?” he asked 
himself, dreamily ; anything was better than 
this awful inactivity, with every lost minute 
bringing the express nearer to her doom. 
The chance of attracting the girl’s attention 
was sickeningly faint, but it was the only 
means of communicating with the outer 
world left him, and he resolved to try it. 

Slipping off his boots he groped his way 
painfully to the window, and after some little 
search found the bicycle-lamp with which he 
used to signal, now lying idle for many 
weeks. He shook it—alas! there was not 
much oil left, but he prayed passionately 
there would be enough to serve his purpose. 
Still acting with the utmost caution, listening 
to the suppressed tones of the guards below, 
and hearing the dull, swift strokes of the 
picks upon the tract beyond the canyon, he lit 
it, and dragging himself to an upright position, 
though the effort cost him torture and might 
mean a bullet in his brain, he began to make 
the flash signals. 

Miss Dubleek had just finished washing up 
the tea-things, and was moving about the 
kitchen singing “Rock of Ages,” while her 
mother kept up a somewhat acrimonious 
monologue on the cussedness of having 
darters who didn’t know their own minds 
and gave smart young fellars the shake jest 
because 0’ some fallal nonsense, for Mrs. 
Dubleek was a strong partizan of Peter. 


Wishing to avoid a discussion, Miss 
Dubleek, whose hymn-singing always indi- 
cated or induced a condition of mild 


melancholy, presently retired to her own 
chamber under pretence of tidying it. She 
did not require a light, she said, the reflec- 
tion from the kitchen being sufficient. 

Partly through habit, she went directly to 
her window and looked out upon the young 
night—in the direction of Jaggersville. 
After a while a dull spark began to glow 
from what she knew must be the upper story 
of the station-house. It flashed brilliantly a 
few seconds, was obscured suddenly, and 
went out apparently only to shine more 
brightly a moment later. Miss Dubleek 
caught herself speculating on its significance, 
and then fiercely checking the thought, 
pulled down the blind. This reduced the 
room to darkness, since, inconsequently 
enough, she had shut the door on entering, 
and lest she should sprain her ankle by a fall 
over any of the furniture, as she opportunely 
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remembered her Aunt Martha had done 
under similar circumstances six years before, 
she lit her lamp. 

The tidying of the trim little apartment 
did not progress very rapidly ; indeed, it got 
no farther than taking the hand-glass from 
under the hair-brush. Observing a curl was 
out of place, she re-arranged it, and then fell 
to studying her own lovely face in the mirror. 
Involuntarily she smiled back at the coquet 
tish reflection, and nodding her dainty head, 
stole -to the window, lifting the blind cau- 
tiously once more. 

Yes, there was the 
light still intermit 
tently flashing, and 
evidently designed 
to attract her atten- 
tion. 

At first it seemed 
a meaningless 
jumble, but she was 
at last able to dis 
entangle one word 
that looked like 
“help.” Trying to 
smile, she openly 
brought her own 
lamp to the window 
now and signalled : 


“What’s up?” 
Again the word 
“help” was re 
peated, and again 
the light sank. Her 
cheeks white as the 
sheets of the bed 
behind, she rushed 
to a drawer where 
she kept the code 
which she luckily 


had not destroyed, 
and returned with . Rs ate 
it to the window. ‘su 
rhe other light was 

there flashing its fateful message. Concen 
trating every energy of her soul upon the 
work, she at length tenor 
“Wreckers — here — prisoner—stop Denver 
nine gold express,” a very creditable per- 
formance, since the code was not designed 
for public service. 

She could -hardly trust hereyes. “ Repeat,” 
she signalled, mechanically. As if in answer 
the far-off flame flared up brightly an instant, 
and then smouldered down to a flickering 
gleam that presently died, nor did it shine 
again, for Mr. Jackson, who had succumbed 
to the deadly faintness creeping on him from 
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loss of blood, was lying senseless by his 
window. 

Miss Dubleek’s feelings towards him under- 
went an immediate change, the O’Grady 
episode receding to proper perspective, or, 
more properly, to vanishing-point. The girl 
was, she decided, a low-down flirt, unfit for 
and undeserving of serious consideration ; 
and in a word, Peter was restored to his 
pedestal. 

In a moment Sally reached the kitchen. 
“ Mother, where’s Seth ?” she asked, im- 
periously. 

“Don’t know,” 
drawled Mrs. Dub- 
leek, who still felt a 
little huffed by her 


daughter’s with- 
drawal; “’spects 


he’s not started from 
Tree Fork yet,” a 
neighbouring village 
whither her son had 
gone on business 
earlier in the even- 
ing. Sally looked 
up at the clock. 
God! It was almost 
ten minutes to nine! 

“Where’s the 
men?” she cried, 
desperately. 

“ Pop Hopkins is 
at Arrowsfoot,” her 
mother deliberately 
responded, “an’ 
Josh is at Jaggers- 
ville by now, huntin’ 
after that Kellowney 
gal, I dessay. You 
can’t get much good 
o’ a man like that; 


follerin’ her still! He ain’t like others with 
fixed salaries as suffers in silence.” 

“‘ Mother, for Heaven’s sake stop. There’s 
something awful goin’ to happen,” panted 
Sally. “ Jaggersville station’s held up an’ 
they’re on to wreck a gold train comin’ 
Denver way. Peter’s just signalled me. Oh, 
mother! Couldn’t I take the mule an’ ride 
to Jaggersville ?” 

* Ves, ’n crack yer neck before you were 
half way, or get held up by the road agents. 
Not if I know it!” the older woman replied, 
decisively. “You bet this is a big job, an’ 
they’re watchin’ the roads, though what's 
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possessed the Grand National to tote the 
gold around here is beyond me.” 

The girl wrung her hands. 

“Tet’s go out ’n have a look round, 
anyway,” pursued the other; “ perhaps 
someone ‘ud be passin’ along the road or 
somethin’.” 

Sally flung the door open, and both women 
hastily picked their way across the clearing in 
the immediate vicinity of the house, until 
further progress was arrested by a breast-high 
fence, a vantage point from which the shingle 
roofs of Jaggersville could be clearly seen by 
day. Now all this was blotted out, and only 
a red light, standing high against the inky 
background, indicated the position of the 
station. Instinctively Mrs. Dubleek shaded 
her eyes as she looked. 

“Ah, they’ve got everything reg’lar,” she 
observed, as a second light showed. suddenly 
farther up, towards the distance signal. 
“This ain’t no harum-scarum job, Sally, it’s 
a deep game, an’ the chaps who're in it are 
goin’ nap for all they’re worth !” 

“Oh, God, what shall we do?”- moaned 
the agonized girl. 

“Pretty much nothing,” replied the matron 
by her side. “ Ah, the cunnin’ devils,” she 
continued, as the two lights changed colour, 
“there’s the ‘clear’ signal, Sal. I ought to 
know—many’s the time I’ve watched it from 
here. It’s a reg’lar lure, my gal.” 

“Oh, but could nothing be done ?” 

“Well, we ain’t birds, girlie,” replied the 
mother, softly, “ but if we were, I guess I’d 
fly across an’ put that distance signal out : 
‘vould be the best thing for the train.” 

Sally had drawn herself up again and was 
putting her hair behind her ears—‘“‘ Put the 
light out ?” she echoed. 

“Yes,” answered Mrs. Dubleek ; “ ’twould 
be a kind of warnin’ that ail wasn’t right, 
though, of course, the guard should be on the 
jump, as this one’s bound to be.” 

Sally was silent. 

“ Your father could do it from this spot—it 
ain’t quite three-quarters of a mile—with his 
Winchester ; I’ve seen him do as fly things,” 
pursued the other, placidly. 

Sally clapped her hands, and darted back 
into the house. Presently she was in Seth's 
room, holding aloft a lighted pine splinter. 
Ah, yes, thank Heaven! there was his 
repeating rifle on its hooks—there, too, the 
cartridge belt. She seized both and hurried 
downstairs. In the kitchen she paused to 
extract the ammunition. There were only 
ten little cylinders in the metal clips— 
the exact number the weapon’s magazine 
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took. She charged it quickly, praying 
for a steady hand. She inherited her 
father’s gift of straight shooting, but as 


she had never attempted what she now 
intended doing, she felt nervous, hence the 
spasm of piety. A minute after she was at 
Mrs. Dubleek’s side, aiming for the distant 
light. 

Bang, bang, bang, the reports ringing out 
one after the other with startling distinctness, 
and again, more slowly, bang, bang, bang, 
bang ; but yet no change in that yellow spot 
glittering against the night. Sally muttered 
what might have been an imprecation, and 
shifted her position, as she prepared to sight 
the rifle once more. But Mrs. Dubleek 
touched her arm. 

“Sal,” she said, “ you’re too nervous, 
that’s where it is. Jest you give me the gun 
an’ sit on the ground a bit.” 

Her daughter obeyed meekly, and for a 
while there was silence between the two 
women, in which they could hear the fitful 
stamping of the stabled farm horses, and 
the mew of a hawk overhead. Before and 
around was darkness suggesting illimitable 
space. Behind, the kitchen fire threw bright 
reflections on the broken ground shelving 
away into obscurity, the lamp in Sally’s 
window farther up making a paler patch 
beyond. In the distance the light shone 
steadily. 

Gradually a muffled throbbing came to 
their ears, so faint, so regular, that it might 
have been the beating of the heart of the 
brooding night. 

“ Now, my girl,” whispered Mrs. Dubleek, 
softly, to Sally, who had risen quietly, “rest 
your arm on this fence rail an’ shoot straight, 
for one o’ them shots has got to do it!” 

Sighting steadily, Sally fired again three 
times. At the third she dwelt upon her aim 
before pulling the trigger, and then instinc- 
tively lowered the weapon. No light was 
shining now. The last lucky bullet had 
shattered the lamp ! 


Sally burst into tears. Mrs. Dubleek 
laughed and patted the girl’s heaving 
shoulders. 


A minute passed slowly ; then a faint, far- 
off thread of sound wavered against the 
languid breeze, and looking across the plain 
the women saw two red sparks speeding 
onward towards the dark patch that was 
Jaggersville. The whistle was repeated. 

“The dogs! They can’t signal back,” 
muttered Mrs. Dubleek. “If they were any- 
way spry they’d have shown a fresh light, but 
I dessay they can’t find a lamp, an’ the 











“SHE DWELT UPON HER AIM BEFORE 
firin’s flusterated ’em Listen, the train 
people want to know about that light.” 

There was a series of short, quick whistles, 
the twin sparks seemed to go more slowly. 
The two women listened breathlessly, every 
nerve tense with excitement. The throbbing 
of the engine ceased, the lights were motion- 
less. 

Not daring to move, breathing, 
the two women looked on, clasped in each 
other’s arms. There was another whistle, the 
lights began to advance again, the panting of 
the engine sounding like the snorts of some 
terrified creature. Then broke upon the 
night a patter of shots, first at one point, 
then at another, crossed by sharper detona- 


scarce 


tions. 

“ Carbines,” remarked Mrs. Dubleek, 
grimly. “The escort’s replyin’. It’s win 
or die with the road agents by this, for the 
Jagyersville Vigilants will be up in a jiffy. 
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Hark! your father ’ud like 
to have a hand in that, 
lass, eh ?” 

The firing seemed quite 
general now—there were 
faint, treble cheers min- 
gled with it, too, then 
shrill counter - cheering, 
then again the incessant 
rattle of revolver and 
musket, then silence, then 
scattered shots, then 
silence once more. 

Sally uttered a little, 
sobbing laugh. Mrs. 
Dubleek understood. 

“Come away, gal,” 
she said, gently ; “ what's 
done is done, an’ we can 
neither mend nor mar 
now. I reckon the hull 
country’s up by this, an’ 
a drop o’ tea will do us 
no harm.” 

Sally shivering a little 
slipped her arm round 
her mother’s waist, and 
together they went into 
the house. 

The next news they had 
of the fight was an hour 
later from a 
who came to Bull’s Toe 
for lint. The robbers had 
been beaten off, and the rails having been 
repaired, the express passed on her way, 
leaving four of her escort dead at the little 
station, side by side with Nebraska Ben and 
six stout fellows who would never ride another 
raid. “The telegraph chap” was “pretty 
bad” and in bed. 

Sally instantly declared the Jaggersville 
doctor to be “no good,” and insisted on 
setting out at once for the station with all 
her mother’s medical stores, reaching it just 
as Mr. Jackson in an access of brain fever 
was striking up “ Annie Rooney.” 

A month later he retired from the service 
with a very substantial pension, nor was the 
company forgetful of what it owed his fasci- 
nating wife, formerly Miss Dubleek, for. 
despite shoe-peg oats, wooden nutmegs, and 
salted claims, the old virtues of courage and 
fidelity find their warmest welcome in the 
land of the West. 
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By C. S. PELHAM-CLINTON. 


( This article has been prepared with Her Majesty’s gracious permission and approval.) 


HE buildings of the Queen’s 
stables, though close to Buck- 
ingham Palace, cannot be seen 
from its grounds, as a large 
mound of earth planted with 
trees keeps them concealed, 
and the peep one gets from the street quite 
fails to give any idea of the size. There is, 
of course, a private pathway leading from the 
Palace to the stables; 
and a glimpse from the 
mound shows the garden 
and lakes, beautiful as 
they are, to have rather 
a deserted and lifeless 
appearance. 

The entrance to the 
stables. in Buckingham 
Palace Road is the main 
one, and is rather a notice- 
able structure of white 
stone, rend_red somewhat 
grimy from the London 
smoke. 

Passing through the 
gateway and under the 
arch, one enters a fine 
quadrangle of consider- 
able extent. Directly op- 
posite the entrance are 
the stables belonging to 
the creams and blacks, 
and also the thirty-two- 
stalled stable; on one’s 
right are the carriage- 
houses, and to the left or 
west side are the State 
harness-rooms and ordi- 
nary stables, while on 
either side of the entrance 
arch are also stables for 
carriage horses and the 
riding horses, of which 
last there are over thirty in all. Some trees 
are planted in various places, which take 
away from the bareness of the quadrangle. 
Needless to say, it is kept in beautiful 
condition, and, indeed, perfect order and 
cleanliness may be said to be the watchword 
of the Royal Mews. 

The name “mews,” by the way, is derived 
from the old word mew or “ meuse,” the cry 
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MR. EDWIN MILLER. 
The Queen's State Coachman. 
From a Photo. by J. E. Peach, Finchley. 


of a young falcon, and was the place where, 
in olden times, the Royal falcons were kept. 
The post of Royal Falconer in ancient days 
was one of great emolument, and one of 
the chief gifts in the hands of the Crown, 
though now it is stripped of all salary, and is 
a mere sinecure, the Duke of St. Albans 
being Hereditary Grand Falconer of England, 
the office having been granted by Charles II. 


to his son by Nell 
Gwynne, Charles Beau- 
clerk, who was made 


Duke of St. Albans. 

The Royal Mews was 
situated in olden times 
near Charing Cross, where 
the National Gallery now 
stands, and was, of course, 
the place where the Royal 
falcons were kept. These 
were, however, moved 
away in 1537, as, a fire 
having destroyed the 
Royal stables thensituated 
in Bloomsbury, it was 
decided to make the mews 
the stable, and the hawks 
were replaced by the stud. 
After certain alterations 
and additions had made 
the buildings suitable, 
this remained the site of 
the Royal stable until 
1732, when George II. 
finding the place very 
dilapidated, levelled it to 
the ground, and rebuilt 
it entirely in the classical 
style, with central columns 
and a pediment, and 
adorned with cupolas and 
lanterns. 

In 1825 George IV. 
pulled down the building at Charing Cross, 
and built the present stables, which, though 
not as ornate as the old ones, are not 
hemmed in by houses, as were the old mews 
near Charing Cross. 

Having visited most of the Royal 
stables in Europe, and _ having been 
treated with great courtesy and _ kindness 
by those in charge, I do not intend to 
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from a Photo. by) ** ZULU." 
make any comparisons between the Royal 
stables of England and those of other 
countries, but will simply give a description, 
to the best of my power, of Her Majesty’s 
stables. One thing I may say, however, 
without being accused of insular prejudice, 
and that is that in almost every Royal stable 
the English horse is as much in evidence as 
his home-bred brother, if not more, a fact 
which speaks well for our breed of horses. 
This being the case, it is rather a curious 
coincidence that, though actually bred in this 
country, for both our 
**State” teams we 
are dependent on 
“foreigners”; I refer 
to the creams and the 
blacks. All at present 
in the mews have been 
bred in England at 
Hampton Court. Of 
the breeding of the 
creams I will speak 
later. The blacks came 
originally from Hol- 
land; and whether 
from careful breeding 
or some other cause, 
they certainly show a 
good deal more quality 
and blood, and at the 
same time more power, 
than most of those I 
saw in Holland. 

Both the creams and 
the blacks last a long 


time, the average being —_ rom a Photo. by) 
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close on eighteen years 
of service before they 
are pronounced unfit 
for work. Of course 
they have not much 
hard work to do, but 
the weight of the State 
harness is no_ light 
burden to carry, and 
must try their powers a 
great deal. 

Among the blacks 
Zulu is a very hand- 
some horse about seven- 
teen hands high, show- 


ing a good deal of 
breeding, but having 


the coarse neck one 
always finds in the 
Frieslanders. His 
match pair is Kassassin, 
to whom Nature has 
denied the usual amount of hair on his caudal 
appendage, so art has supplied the want, 
and with his false tail he makes as brave a 
showing as his mate. 

The creams will be employed to draw the 
Queen’s carriage in the Diamond Jubilee 
procession. While these have always been 
the State horses, from 1803 to 1814 the 
blacks had to be used on State occasions, 
as Napoleon in 1803 appropriated the Royal 
stud at Hanover, including the creams, and 
used them himself at his coronation, but 
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they were restored in 1814, when his down- 
fall took place. , 

The creams, like the blacks, are all stallions. 
Their odd colour, long tails, white, cold, 
almost fish-like eyes, and pink noses give 
them a curious appearance; but they look 
very different when, in State harness, they 
draw the coach. When you come to examine 
them, they have many good points, and show 
a great deal of power, if not much “ blood.” 
Since 1837 they have been bred at Hampton 
Court, and so pure is the breed now, that not 
a foal ever shows a sign of any other colour. 
The pick of the bunch is Occo, standing 
about 16°2, with a smaller head than many, 
and with great power and substance. King 


George is another good-looking one, and 
Emperor and Amarongen 


goes with Occo. 
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THE CREAMS WHICH WILL DRAW THE QUEEN'S CARRIAGE IN THE ROVAL PROCESSION, 
From a Photo. by J. E. Peach, Finchley. 


are another match pair, and so are Monarch 
and Majestic, the former being about 
fourteen years old. Sovereign and Mid- 
dachten complete the list. It is wonderful 
how quiet and tractable they are, both in 
and out of harness, and give no trouble 
whatever. 

The majority of the horses in use at the 
mews are bays, and it would be hard to find 
a collection of carriage horses of the same 
size, and showing such a lot of breeding. All 
are at least 16 hands 2in., and can get over 
the ground, as they do not have much time 
to loiter when in work, and most have good 
knee action. Blytheswood is a good-looking 
bay, and Bullion is worthy of more than a 
passing glance. 

All the carriage horses purchased from 





(EB. Scamell, Finchley. 














THE LARGEST OF THE 
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dealers are so called that the name com- 
mences with the same initial as that of 
the dealer from whom they are purchased. 
They cost about £200 to £250 apiece, so 
they ought to be good, and have a very 
thorough “doing” in the riding-school 
before they are put to daily work. 

The chargers are particularly well broken, 
and Mr. Nicholas will warrant that nothing 
short of an earthquake, and perhaps not even 
that, will disturb 
their equanimity. 

In all, there are 
no fewer than 120 
horses at the 
mews, and, need- 
less to say, with 
the amount of 
work to be done, 
a small army of 
men are required 
and a very per- 
fect organization 
needed. 

The books are 
very carefully 
kept, and a glance 
at the day-book 
shows what work 
each horse has 
done, who used 
it, and who drove 
it 


While most of 
the carriages at 
the Royal Mews 
are not to be = Froma Photo. by) 
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CREAMS, WITH HARNESS. 
From a Photo. by J. E. Peach, Finchley. 





compared from = an 
historical point of 
view with those at 


Munich or at Madrid, 
still, the Royal State 
coach is without doubt 
one of the most 
unique in the world. 
Londoners. have not 
seen it outside the 
stables for many years, 
and it will probably 
never be used for 
State occasions again ; 
the last time it ap- 
peared being when 
Her Majesty used it 
thirty-six years ago, 
in 1861, when open- 
ing Parliament in per 
son. The sway from 
side to side is so great, 
that it is as uncomfortable as crossing the 
Channel in bad weather, which probably 
accounts to some extent for its relegation to 
the coach-house. 

It is a magnificent carriage, and with the 
creams harnessed before it in the full 
splendour of their red and gold harness, 
must have made a brave showing. It was 
built in 1761, and was designed by Sir 
William Chambers ; it has always been known 
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From a Photo. by) ** BULLION.” 

as the “Glass Coach,” and cost upwards of 
475500, no small sum for a carriage even 
for Royalty. 

The work was done in sections, and Mr. 
J. Nicholas, the superintendent, gave me the 
following figures: Carver, £2,504; coach- 
maker, £ 1,673 15s. 6d.; gilder, 4.933 14s. 6d.; 
lace, £737 10s. 7d. ; chaser, £655 ; harness- 
maker, £385 15s.; painter, £315; mercer, 
£202 §s.; saddler, #107 12s. ;- bit-maker, 
£,99 6s. ; milliner, 





and Victory, present- 
ing her with a garland 
of laurel ; in the back- 
ground, a view of St. 
Paul’s and the River 
Thames. 

The right door re- 
presents Industry and 
Ingenuity giving a 
cornucopia to the 
Genius of England. 

The panels on each 
side of the right door 
show History recording 
the reports of Fame, 
and Peace burning the 
implements of War. 

The back panel 
gives us Neptune and 
Amphitrite issuing 
from their palace ina 
triumphant car drawn 
by sea horses, attended 
by the Winds, Rivers, 
Tritons, Naiads, etc., 
bringing the Tribute of the World to the 
British shore, and on the upper. part of the 
back panel are the Royal Arms, beautifully 
ornamented with the Order of St. George, the 
rose, shamrock, and thistle entwined. 

On the left door we have Mars, Minerva, 
and Mercury supporting the Imperial Crown 
of Great Britain, and the panels on each side 
of the left door represent the Liberal Arts and 
Sciences protected. The front and four 


{J. BE. Peach, Finchley 





43° 4s.; draper, 
44 3S. 6d.; cabi- 
net-maker, £ 39s.; 
a sum total of 
£7,051 15s. 1d. 
The coach was 
built under the 
direct supervision 
of Sir William 
Chambers, and 
the paintings are 
by Cipriani. 

The front panel 
represents Britan- 
nia seated on a 
throne, holding in 
her hand a staff 
of Liberty, at- 
tended by Re- 
ligion, Justice, 
Wisdom, Valour, 
Fortitude, Com- 











merce, Plenty, From a Photo. by) 
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quarter-panels over the paintings are plate- 
glass. 

The whole of the carriage and body is 
richly ornamented with laurel and carved 
work, beautifully gilded. The length, 24ft. ; 
width, 8ft. 3in. ; height, 12ft. ; length of pole, 
12ft. 4in. ; weight, 4 tons. 

The carriage and body of the coach are 
composed as follows: of four large tritons, 
who support the body by four braces, 
covered with red morocco leather, and orna- 
mented with gilt buckles. The two figures 
placed in front of the carriage bear the 
driver, and are represented in the act of 
drawing the coach by cables extending 
round their shoulders and the cranes, and 
they are sounding shells to announce the 
approach of the Monarch of the Ocean ; and 
those at the back carry the Imperial fasces, 
topped with tridents. The driver’s footboard 
is a large scollop shell, ornamented with 
bunches of reeds and other marine plants. 
The pole represents a bundle of lances ; the 
splinter-bar is composed of a rich moulding 
issuing from beneath a voluted shell, and each 
end terminating in the head of a dolphin ; 
and the wheels are imitated from those 
of the ancient triumphal chariot. ‘The body 
of the coach is com- 
posed of eight palm 
trees, which, branch- 
ing out at the top, 
sustain the roof,and 
our angulartrees are 
loaded with trophies 
allusive to the vic- 
tories obtained by 
Great Britain dur 
ing the late glorious 
war, supported by 
four lions’ heads. 
On the centre of 
the roof stand three 
boys, representing 
the Genii of Eng- 
land, Scotland, and 
Ireland, supporting 
the Imperial Crown 
of Great Britain, 
and holdingin their |. - == =~ 
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great occasions. George III., George IV., 
William IV., and Queen Victoria all rode in 
it at their respective coronations, and the 
opening of Parliament in person by their 
Majesties also saw it in use during 100 years 
of its existence. 

The carriage we of the present day are 
accustomed to see on State occasions is that 
built by Mr. Hutton, a coach-builder who 
was Lord Mayor of Dublin on the occasion 
of the Royal visit to Ireland in 1852, and 
which is known in the stables as the semi- 
State coach. While not as gorgeous as the 
glass coach, it is a very handsome carriage, 
and is painted in lake and vermilion, picked 
out with gold, the wheels being vermilion and 
gold. The Royal Arms are painted on the 
panels, and the top is ornamented by gilt 
scroll-work, which culminates in a raised 
crown in the centre, four smaller crowns 
ornamenting the sides. The scroll-work is 
emblematic of the Empire, being of the rose, 
the shamrock, the thistle, and the pine. The 
hammer-cloth is of scarlet and purple, fringed 
with gold, and has the Royal Arms embossed 
on the sides. The last time it was used by 
the Queen in person was at the wedding of 
the Duke and Duchess of York. 
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hands the sceptre, From a Photo, oy) THE “ DUBLIN” STATE COACH. |B. seamell, Finchley 
sword of State, and 
ensigns of knighthood; their bodies are Besides this carriage there are eleven 
adorned with festoons of laurel, which fallfrom dress coaches, which are all painted lake 
thence towards the four corners. The inside and vermilion. ‘They are not nearly as 
of the body is lined with rich scarlet em much decorated as the semi-State coach, 


bossed velvet, superbly laced and embroidered 
with gold. 
For just 100 years this coach was used on 


though the lining of blue figured rep, the 
hammer- cloths, and the painting on the 
panels are identical. They are less ornate 
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A DRESS CARRIAGE—TO BE USED IN THE ROYAL PROCESSION, 
From a Photo. by J. E. Peach, Finchley 


on the top, having only four small crowns at 
the four corners, and are used, as necessity 
dictates, with either two or four horses. 

We now come to the most interesting 
carriage of the lot, the landau which will 
actually serve as Her Majesty’s State 
carriage in the Royal Jubilee procession. 
This landau is known in the Royal establish- 
ment as “Nor Plain Posting Landau.” It 
was built some twenty-five to thirty years ago, 
for Her Majesty’s use in London on ordinary 
occasions, and for many years past has 
invariably been used to meet the Queen on 
her arrival from Windsor by train, and to take 
Her Majesty back to the station when return- 
ing to Windsor. It has been almost (if not 
quite) exclusively used when the Queen, 


during her short 
stays in London, 
drives in the 


park. During all 
these years the 
colour of the 
carriage has been 
that adopted for 
the plain carriages 
in the Royal estab- 
lishment; viz. a 
dark claret ground, 
with one single line 
of vermilion on the 
wheels and under- 
works, and a 
similar, but nar- 
rower, line on the 
mouldings of the 
body, the interior 
being upholstered 
in dark blue cloth 
and plain ribbed silk to match. 

The heraldic decoration was confined to 
the door panels, and comprised crest encircled 
by garter and motto and surmounted by the 
crown. The lamps are brass mounted, and 
there is brass bead round the junction of the 
leather hood with the framework of the body. 
Solid rubber tyres were fitted to the wheels 
some two years ago. 

When the alterations are completed the 
body of the carriage will still be the usual 
dark claret, but round the mouldings there 
will be an additional bead of brass; brass 
bead will also be used to décorate the 
rumble, and the body-loops and lamp-irons 
will be gilded. The wheels and underworks 
are painted vermilion, with heavy lines of gold. 
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THE QUEEN'S STATE CARRIAGE—TO BE USED BY HER MAJESTY IN THE DIAMOND JUBILEE PROCESSION. 
From a Drawing by Messrs. Hooper & Co., Ltd, 
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Prom P Photo by 

Perhaps the most interesting thing about 
this carriage is the extraordinary fondness 
Her Majesty has for it. Though the Royal 
stables contain an amazing number of 
carriages of ali kinds, the Queen insisted 
upon using this particular one in the historical 
Diamond Jubilee procession ; and this, not- 
withstanding that the alterations described 
above had to be made by the Royal coach- 
builders, Messrs. Hooper and Co., of St. 
James’s Street. It is to the courtesy of this 
eminent firm that we are indebted for our 
information and for the illustration, which 
was made specially for this magazine. 


HER MAJESTY S GARDEN 
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CHAIR, AND “SAM 


As may be imagined, the Royal procession 
at the opening of Parliament, or any other 
full State function, creates a good deal of 
excitement, and is well worth seeing. But 
these things are as nothing compared with 
the splendour of the Royal procession thfs 
month. 

The amount of work to be done necessi- 
tates a large staff, and there are over ninety 
men drawing pay at the mews, which 
include six coachmen, the chief of whom is 
Mr. Edwin Miller, the State coachman, who 
entered Her Majesty’s service on 8th Feb., 
1859. 





MALTESE DONKEY “ PRINCE 


" AND MINIATURE BAROUCHE USED BY 
From a Photo. by Rusgell & Sona, Windaor. 


ROVAL CHILDREN, 








THE QUEEN’S STABLES. 


The stables of Windsor Castle contain, if 
I may so say, more personal marks of the 
Queen’s presence than can be seen in the 
stables at Buckingham Palace or elsewhere. 
They show more evidence of Her Majesty’s 
home life in the present and in the past, and 
must be more interesting to English people 
for that reason. 

Though, of course, there are a number of 
things of interest with the reminiscences of 
bygone years amassed during Her Majesty’s 
long reign, still what is so noticeable in our 
Royal stables elsewhere is noticeable here, 
and that is the absence of unserviceable 
things that so easily accumulate in a stable. 
Everything to be seen is useful and in use, 
and what is not serviceable is parted with or 
destroyed, thus giving a thoroughly workman- 


like look to the stables, and making them as . 


neat and tidy as is possible. 

While the majority of the horses at Bucking- 
ham Palace are bays, the greater portion at 
Windsor are greys—excepting about twenty 
that are used chiefly for the suite, or for any 
van or brake work. Her Majesty, however, 


when at Windsor, always uses greys, and 
it seems a pity that the custom is not carried 
out in 
borough. 
The first courtyard is called the “‘ Grey Pony 
Yard,” and contains five stables, in which in 
When the Queen is in 


London as well as in the Royal 


all are forty stalls. 


From a Photo. by) 
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residence at Windsor these are all filled, but 
when at Osborne or Balmoral the numbers 
are considerably decreased. 


The pony court coach-house contains 
some interesting carriages. One of the 
first is the Queen’s garden-chair, made at 


Newport under Her Majesty’s special instruc- 
tions. It runs very lightly, and though being 
quite close to the ground is most graceful 
in build. It is painted lake with red 
lines, and has a hood, and is pulled by 
Sam, a black Exmoor pony about 12 hands 
high, that was out in a paddock enjoying life 
as much as the flies would let him. He is 
tremendously fast for his size, and is a great 
pet with everyone. In the same paddock was 
Fidget, a grey mare that was one of .the best 
in the stable, but is now allowed to end her 
life grazing peacefully under the shadow of 
the Castle walls. Another occupant of this 
paddock is an especial favourite with the 
Royal children. His name is Prince, and 
he hails from Malta. The length of his 
ears denotes his breed, and hardly a day 
passes that he is not harnessed into a 
miniature barouche and taken out by the 
children. Yet another occupant is Jessie, 
a great pet of Her Majesty’s, and a wonder- 
ful beast, as she is over thirty years old and 
still sound. The Queen used to ride her 
always, but for several years past she has 
been turned out close to the Castle. A minia- 





(Russell & Sons, Windsor. 
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ture cream pony, ludicrously like the large 
creams at Buckingham Palace, was a present 
from Sanger’s Circus, when it appeared before 
the Queen two or three years ago at the 
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Palace, and need not be noticed. The large 
landaus, however, that are used for Ascot are 
worthy of a word or two, as they are a very 
graceful, handsome carriage, and look un- 





BASKET-CHAIR USED BY PRINCE OF WALES WHEN A CHILD. 
From a Photo. by Russell & Sons, Windsor. 


Castle. It completed the occupants of this 
paddock, to which the Queen’s garden-chair, 
or, rather, my allusion to Sam, has led me. 

Near by is another garden-chair with no 
hood, now no longer in use, and by its side 
a little carriage that the children use with a 
small skewbald pony. 

At the back is a phaeton formerly used 
by the late Prince Consort, and which has 
the peculiarity of being fitted with ivory. 
It 1s rather long and very high, and should, 
I think, ride most comfortably. Next to it 
is a double garden-chair now not used 
much, and Her Majesty’s favourite sociable, 
of which a picture is given. <A phaeton that 
the Queen used to drive, and several other 
carriages of one kind and another, complete 
the list. 

There is room altogether for about a 
hundred carriages at Windsor. Most of the 
carriages are much like those at Buckingham 


commonly well with the four horses and 
postilions, whether closed or open. 

In a corner is a very curious char-a-banc, 
presented to the Queen by Louis Philippe. 
It has four seats, a high canopy, and four 
lamps. It is of great length and weight, and 
having no brake a skid is necessary, which 
hangs underneath ; of course, four horses are 
required to draw it, but it has not been put 
into use for several years. 

A couple of droskies presented by the 
Emperor Nicholas, one for two people and 
the other a single, share a corner with two 
funny little basket-carriages used by the 
Prince of Wales when a baby, and the 
Royal children of that day ;.they date before 
the era of perambulators, and though perhaps 
not as comfortable, there certainly was no 
danger of anyone tumbling out of them. 
One of these is shown in the illustration 
above given. 














At the Pistol’s Point. 


By E. W. Hornunae. 


HE church bells were ringing 
for evensong, croaking across 
the snow with short, harsh 
strokes, as though the frost 
had eaten into the metal 
and made it hoarse. Outside, 
the scene had all the cheery sparkle, all 
the peaceful glamour, of an old-fashioned 
Christmas card. There was the snow-covered 
village, there the church-spire coated all 
down one side, the chancel windows standing 
out like oil-paintings, the silver sickle of a 
moon, the ideal thatched cottage with the 
warm, red light breaking frem the open door, 
and the peace of Heaven seemingly pervading 
and enveloping all. Yet on earth we know 
that this peace is not; and the door of the 
ideal cottage had been opened and was shut 
by a crushed woman, whose husband had but 
now refused her pennies for the plate, with a 
curse which followed her into the snow. And 
the odour prevailing beneath the thatched roof 
was one of hot brandy-and-water, mingled 
with the fumes of some rank tobacco. 

Old Fitch was oyer sixty years of age, and 
the woman on her way to church was his 
third wife ; she had borne him no child, nor 
had Fitch son or daughter living who would 
set foot inside his house. He was a singular 
old man, selfish and sly and dissolute, yet 
not greatly disliked beyond his own door, 
and withal a miracle of health and energy 
for his years. He drank to his heart’s con- 
tent, but he was never drunk, nor was 
Sunday’s bottle ever known to lose him the 
soft side of Monday’s bargain. By trade he 
was game-dealer, corn-factor, money-lender, 
and mortgagee of half the village ; in appear- 
ance, a man of medium height, with bow-legs 
and immense round shoulders, a_ hard 
mouth, shrewd eyes, and wiry hair as white 
as the snow outside. 

The bells ceased, and for a moment there 
was no sound in the cottage but the song of 
the kettle on the hob. Then Fitch reached 
for the brandy-bottle, and brewed himself 
another steaming bumper. As he watched 
the sugar dissolve, a few notes from the 
organ reached his ears, and the old man 
smiled cynically as he sipped and smacked 





his lips. At his elbow his tobacco - pipe 
and the weekly newspaper were ranged 
with the brandy - bottle, and he was 
soon in enjoyment of all three. Over 


the paper Fitch had already fallen asleep 
after a particularly hearty mid-day meal, 
but he had not so much as glanced at 


the most entertaining pages, and he found 
them now more entertaining than usual. 
There was a scandal in high life running to 
several columns, and sub-divided into para- 
graphs labelled with the most pregnant head- 
lines ; the old man’s mouth watered as he 
determined to leave this item to the last. It 
was not the only one of interest ; there were 
several suicides, an admirable execution, 
a burglary, and—what? Fitch frowned 
as his quick eye came tumbling down a 
paragraph ; then all at once he gasped out 
an oath and sat very still. The pipe in 
his mouth went out, the brandy-and-water 
was cooling in his glass; you might have 
heard them singing the psalms in the church 
hard by; but the old man heard nothing, 
saw nothing, thought of nothing but the 
brief paragraph before his eyes. 
ESCAPE FROM PORTLAND. 
ONE CONVICT KILLED, ANOTHER WOUNDED, BUT 
A THIRD GETS CLEAN AWAY. 

The greatest excitement was caused at Weymouth 
yesterday morning on the report being circulated that 
several convicts had effected their escape from the 
grounds of the Portland convict establishment. There 
appears to have been a regularly concerted plan on 
the part of the prisoners working in one of the out- 
door gangs to attempt to regain their liberty, as 
yesterday morning three convicts bolted simultaneously 
from their party. They were instantly challenged to 
stop, but as the order was not complied with, the 
warders fired several shots. One of the runaways fell 
dead, and another was so badly wounded that he was 
immediately recaptured, and is now lying in a pre- 
carious condition. The third man, named Henry 
Cattermole, continued his course despite a succession 
of shots, and was soon beyond range of the rifles. 
He was pursued for some distance, but was ultimately 
lost to view in the thick fog which prevailed. A hue 
and cry was raised, and search parties continued to 
scour the neighbourhood long after dark, but up toa 
late hour his recapture had not been effected. Catter- 
mole will be remembered as the man who was sen- 
tenced to death some years ago for the murder of Lord 
Wolborough’s game-keeper, near Bury St. Edmund’s, 
but who afterwards received the benefit of the doubt 
involved in the production of a wad which did not 
fit the convict’s gun. In spite of the successful efforts 
then made on his behalf, however, the authorities at 
Portland describe Cattermole as a most daring 
criminal, and one who is only too likely to prove a 
danger to the community as long as he remains at large. 

Fitch stared stupidly at the words for several 
minutes after he had read them through ; 
it was the last sentence which at length fell 
into focus with his seeing eye. Henry 
Cattermole at large! How long had he been 
at large? It was a Sunday paper, but the 
Saturday edition, and this was among the 
latest news. But it said “ yesterday morning,” 
and that meant Friday morning last. So 
Henry Cattermole had been at large since 
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“HE WAS PURSUED FOR SOME DISTANCE. 


then, and this was the Sunday evening, and 
that made nearly three days altogether. 
Another question now forced itself upon the 
old man’s mind : how far was it from Port- 
land prison—to—this—room ? 

Like most rustics of his generation, old 
Fitch had no spare knowledge of geography : 
he knew his own country-side and the road 
to London, but that was all. Portland he 
knew to be on the other side of London ; it 
might be ten miles, might be two hundred ; 
but this he felt in his shuddering heart and 
shaking bones, that near or far, deep snow or 
no snow, Henry Cattermole was either re- 
captured or else on his way to that cottage at 
that moment. 

The feeling sucked the blood from the old 
man’s vessels, even as his lips drained the 
tumbier he had filled with so light a heart. 
Then for a little he had spurious courage. 
He leant back in his chair and laughed 
aloud, but it sounded strangely in the empty 
cottage; he looked up at the bell-mouthed 
gun above the chimney-piece, and that gave 
him greater confidence, for he kept it loaded. 
He got up and began to whistle, but stopped 
in the middle of a bar. 
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‘Curse him !” he said aloud, “ they should 
ha’ hanged him, and then I never should ha’ 
been held like this. That'll be a good job if 
they take an’ hang him now, for I fare to feel 
afraid, I do, as long as Harry Cattermole’s 
alive.” 

Old Fitch opened his door a moment, saw 
the thin moon shining on the snow, but no 
living soul abroad, and for once he was in 
want of a companion; however, the voices 
of the choir sounded nearer than ever in the 
frosty air, and heartened him a little as he 
shut the door again, turned the heavy key, 
and shot both bolts well home. He was 
still stooping over the bottom one, when his 
eyes fell upon a ragged trouser-leg and a stout 
stocking planted close behind him. It was 
instantly joined by another ragged leg and 
another stout stocking. Neither made a 
sound, for there were no shoes to the cat-like 
feet; and the stockings were remarkable for 
a most conspicuous stripe. 

Then old Fitch knew that his enemy had 
found him out, and he could not stir. He 
was waiting for a knife to plunge into the centre 
of his broad, round back ; and when a hand 
slapped him there instead, he thought for a 
moment he was stabbed indeed. When he 
knew that he was not, he turned round, still 
stooping, in a pitiable attitude, and a new 
shock greeted him. Could this be Henry 
Cattermole ? 

The poacher had been stout and thick-set; 
the convict was gaunt and lean. The one 
had been florid and youthful ; the other was 
yellow as parchment, and the stubble on the 
cropped head and on the fleshless jaw was of 
a leaden grey. 

“That—that ain’t Harry 
the old man whimpered. 

“No, that ain’t; but ‘tvas once, and 
means to be again! Lead the way in beside 
the fire. I wish you’d sometimes use that 
front parlour of yours! I’ve had it to myself 
this half-hour, and that’s cold.” 

Old Fitch led the way without a word, 
walked innocently up to the fire, and suddenly 
sprang for his gun. He never reached it. 
The barrel of a revolver, screwed round in 
his ear, drove him reeling across the floor. 

“ Silly old fool!” hissed Cattermole. “ Did 
you think I’d come to you unarmed? Sit 
down on that chair before I blow your brains 
out.” 

Fitch obeyed. 

“T_T can’t make out,” he stuttered, “ why 
you fare to come to me at all!” 

* ©’ course you can’t,” said Cattermole, 
ironically. 


Cattermole ?” 
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*“‘OLD FITCH SUDDENLY SPRANG FOR HIS GUN.” 


“If I'd been you, I’d ha’ run anywhere 
but where I was known so well.” 
“ You would, would you ? 
knew I’d got out, eh, old man?” 

“Just been a-reading about it in this here 
paper.” 

“T see—I see. I caught a bit o’ what 
you was a-saying to yourself, just as I was 
thinking it was a safe thing to come out o’ 
that cold parlour o’ yours. So that was 
me you was locking out, was it? Yet you 
pretend you don’t know why Icome! You 
know well enough. You know—you know!” 

The convict had seated himself on the 
kitchen table, and was glaring down on the 
trembling old man in the chair. He wore a 
long overcoat, and under it some pitiful rags. 
The cropped head and the legs swinging in 
the striped stockings were the only incrimi- 
nating features, and old Fitch was glancing 
from the one to the other, wondering why 
neither had saved him from this horrible 
interview. Cattermole read his thoughts, and 
his eyes gleamed. 

“So you think I’ve come all the way in 
these here, do you?” he cried, tapping one 
shin. “I tell you I’ve walked and walked 
till my bare legs were frozen, and then sat 
behind a hedge and slipped these on and 
rubbed them to life again! Where do you 
think I got these rotten old duds? Off of a 
scare-crow in a field, I did! I wasn’t going 


Then you 
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to break into no houses and leave 
my tracks all along the line. But 
yesterday I got a long lift in a 
goods train, or I shouldn’t be here 
now; and last night I did crack 
a crib for this here overcoat and 
a bit o supper, and another for 
the shooter. That didn’t so much 
matter then. I was within twenty 
mile of you! Of you, you old devil 
—do you hear?” 

Fitch nodded with an ashen face. 

“ And now do you know why I’ve 
come ?” 

Fitch moistened his blue lips. 
“To—to murder me!” he whis- 
pered, like a dying man. 

“That rests with you,” said the 
convict, fondling his weapon. 

“ What do you want me to do?” 

“ Confess ! ” 

** Confess 
Fitch. 

“That you swore me away at the 
trial.” 

The old man had been holding 
his breath; he now expelled it with 
a deep sigh, and taking out a huge red 
handkerchief, wiped the moisture from his 
face. Meanwhile, the convict had descried 
writing-materials on a chiffonnier, and placed 
them on the table beside the brandy-bottle 
and the tobacco-jar. 

“Turn your chair round for writing. 

Fitch did so. 

“Now take up your pen and write what I 
tell you. Don’t cock your head and look at 
me! I hear the psalm-singing as well as 
you do; they've only-just got started, and 
nobody’ll come near us for another hour. 
Pity you didn’t go too, isn’t it? Now write 
what I tell you, word for word, or, so help 
me, you're a stiff ’un !” 

Fitch dipped his pen in the ink. After 
all, what he was about to write would be 
written under dire intimidation, and nobody 
would attach any importance to statements 
so obtained. He squared his elbows to the 
task. 

“<*T, Samuel Fitch,’” began Cattermole, 
“*do hereby swear and declare before God 
Almighty ’—before God Almighty, have you 
got that down ?—‘ that I, Samuel Fitch, did 
bear false witness against my neighbour, 
Henry Cattermole, at his trial at Bury 
Assizes, November 29th, 1887. It is true 
that I saw both Henry Cattermole and James 
Savage, his lordship’s gamekeeper, in the 
wood at Wolborough on the night of 


what ?” whispered 


” 
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September oth in the same year. It is true 
that I was there by appointment with Savage, 
as his wife stated in her evidence. It is 
not true that I heard a shot and heard 
Savage sing out, “Harry Cattermole!” as 
I came up and before ever I had a word with 
him. That statement was a deliberate fabri- 
cation on my part. The real truth is— 
but hold on! I’m likely going too fast for 
yoo—l’ve had it in my head that long! How 
much have you got down, eh?” 

“* Fabrication on my part,’” repeated old 
Fitch, in a trembling voice, as he waited for 
more. 

“Good ! Now pull yourself together,” 
said Cattermole, suddenly cocking his 
revolver. “‘* Zhe real truth is that J, 
Samuel Fitch, shot James Savage with my 
own hand /’” 

Fitch threw down his pen. 
“That’s a lie,” he gasped. 
won’t write it.” 

The cocked revolver covered him. 

“ Prefer to die in your chair, eh?” 

“Tos.” 

“Tl give you one minute by your own 
watch.” 

Still covering his man, the convict held out 


“T never did! 


— 


his other hand for the watch, and had 
momentary contact with a cold, damp one as 
it dropped into his palm. Cattermole placed 
the watch upon the table where both could 
see the dial. 

“Your minute begins now,” said he; and 





“I'LL GIVE YOU ONE MINUTE.” 
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all at once the watch was ticking like an eight- 
day clock. 

Fitch rolled his head from side to side. 

“Fifteen seconds,” said Cattermole. 

The old man’s brow was white and 
spangled like the snow outside. 

“ Half-time,” said Cattermole. 

Five, ten, fifteen, twenty seconds passed ; 
then Fitch caught up the pen. “Goon!” 
he groaned. “I'll write any lie you like; 
that'll do you no good; no one will believe 
a word of it.” Yet the perspiration was 
streaming down his face ; it splashed upon the 
paper as he proceeded to write, in trembling 
characters, at Cattermole’s dictation. 

“The real truth is that I, Samuel Fitch, 
shot James Savage with my own hand. The 
circumstances that led to my shooting him 
I will confess and explain hereafter. When 
he had fallen I heard a shout and someone 
running up. I got behind a tree, but I saw 
Harry Cattermole, the poacher, trip clean 
over the body. His gun went off in the air, 
and when he tried to get up again, I saw he 
couldn’t because he’d twisted his ankle. «He 
never saw me ; I slipped away and gave my 
false evidence, and Harry Cattermole was 
caught escaping from the wood on his hands 
and_ knees, with 
blood upon his 
hands and clothes, 
and an empty gun. 
I gave evidence 
against him to stop 
him giving evi- 
dence against me. 


But this is_ the 
whole truth, and 
nothing but the 


truth, so help me 
God !’ 
Cattermole 
paused, Fitch 
finished writing ; 
again the eyes of 
the two men met; 
and those of the 
elder gleamed 


with a cunning 
curiosity. 

“ How—how did 
you know?” he 


asked, lowering his 

voice and leaning forward as he spoke. 
“ Two and two,” was the reply. “I put ’em 
together as soon as ever I saw you in the box.” 
“ That'll never be believed—got like this.” 
“Will it not? Wait a bit; you’ve not 
done yet. ‘Asa proof of what I say’—do 








AT THE PISTOL’S POINT. 


you hear me ?—“‘as a proof of what I say, the 
gun which the wad will fit, that saved Henry 
Cattermole’s life, will be found——’ ” 

Cattermole waited until the old man had 
caught him up. 

“ Now,” said he, “you finish the sentence 
for yourself !” 

“ What ?” cried Fitch. 

“Write where that gun’s to be found—you 
know—I don’t—and then sign your name !” 

“But I don’t know x 

“You do.” 

“T sold it!” 

“ You wouldn’t dare. You’ve got that some- 
where, I see it in your face. Write down 
where, and then show me the place ; and if 
you've told a lie 4 

The revolver was within a foot of the old 
man’s head, which had fallen forward between 
his hands. The pen lay blotting the wet 
paper. Cattermole took the brandy-bottle, 
poured out a stiff dram, and pushed it under 
the other’s nose. 

“Drink!” he cried. “Then write the 
truth, and sign your name. Maybe they 
won’t hang an old man like you; but, by 
God, I sha’n’t think twice about shooting 
you if you don’t write the truth !” 

Fitch gulped down the brandy, took up 
the pen once more, and was near the end 
of his own death- 
warrant, when the p 
convict sprang | 
lightly from the | 
table and _ stood 
listening in the 
centre of the room. 
Fitch saw him, and 








— 





listened too. In 
the church they 
were singing 


another hymn ; the 

old man saw by | 
his watch, still 
lying on the table, 
that it must be the 
last hymn, and in 
a few minutes his 


wife would be /° 
back. 3ut that | Z 
was not all. There ‘ 


was another sound 

—a nearer sound | 
—the sound of 
voices outside the 


“yD cee 
a 
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door. The handle was turned—the door 
pushed—but Fitch himself had locked and 
bolted it. More whispers; then a loud 
rat-tat. 

“Who is it?” cried Fitch, trembling with 
excitement, as he started to his feet. 

“The police! Let us in, or we break in 
your door!” 

There was no answer. Cattermole was 
watching the door ; suddenly he turned, and 
there was Fitch in the act of dropping his 
written confession into the fire. The convict 
seized it before it caught, and with the other 
hand hurled the old man back into his chair. 

“Finish it,” he said below his breath, “ or 
you're a dead man! One or other of us is 
going to swing! Now, then, under the floor 


of what room did you hide the gun? Let 
them hammer, the door is strong. What 
room was it? Ah, your bedroom! Now 


sign your name.” 

A deafening crash; the lock had given ; 
only the bolt held firm. 

“Sign!” shrieked Cattermole. A _ cold 
ring pressed the old man’s temple. He 
signed his name, and fell forward on the 
table in a dead faint. 

Cattermole blotted the confession, folded 
it up, strode over to the door, and smilingly 
flung it open to his pursuers. 
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a ANY of the funniest and most 
¥ successful side-shows are the 
result of more or less rapid 
You must know 
entertainer is 
constantly on the look-out for 


new ideas. Let us take the case of Professor 
Thompson, whose portrait appears on this 
page. From very small beginnings he at 
length rose very high in his profession ; this 
is perfectly obvious, even in the photo. The 
“ Professor” really professes nothing more 


than an ability to make 
his audience laugh. 

The manner of his 
evolution was as fol- 
lows: He had been a 
humble singer at a 
humble hall in New 
York. Then he fell ill 
and out of an engage- 
ment. Something had 
to be done. The poor 
fellow thought of walk- 
ing across the States on 
all-fours for a wager 
mainly laid with him- 
self; only he had no 
one to organize a jour- 
nalistic “send-off” or 
boom — that absolute 
sine gud non of the noto- 
riety hunter. Thomp- 
son’s deus ex machina, 
however, turned out to 
be a boy —a_ small, 
ordinary boy on small, 
ordinary stilts. Now, he 
(Thompson, that is) 
went home and slept 
on those stilts—meta- 
phorically, of course. 
Presently he got stilts 
on the brain. He would 
walk a thousand miles 
on stilts, he said to him- 
self, magnificently ; and 
forthwith he began to 
practise on stilts of vary- 
ing lengths. Literally 
he had to stand before 
he could walk, and walk 
before he could run. 
And as the stilts 





THE STILT-WALKER. 
From a Photo. by J. B. Wilson, Chicago. 


lengthened so did the Professor’s prospective 
journey. “I'll walk round the world,” he 
said, and the notion found favour in his sight. 

But the proprietor of a dime museum at 
Little Rock, Ark., whom Thompson con- 
sulted, thought otherwise. ‘ Why not learn 
to dance upon the stilts?” he suggested. 
And Thompson did learn. True, his pas de 
seul was not particularly agile, but it was 
funny. Then came the question of costume, 
and over this the two laid their ingenious, 
notion-crammed heads together. “ America 
towers over all nations,” 
said the dime museum 
gentleman. The seed 
fell upon good ground. 
*“ Because,” added 
Thompson, “ we have 
progressed in giant 
strides” ; and the dime 
museum gentleman 
realized in a moment 
that his pupil had 
thrown off the shackles 
of tutelage. 

Evolution had done 
its work. The very first 
night that Professor 
Thompson burst upon 
a delighted audience he 
knew that success was 
his. “Uncle Sam” was 
his rdle, and he played 
it for all it was worth; 
which was a_ hundred 
dollars a week. The flag 
of the Union was about 
his venerable hat, and 
the sacred stripes ran 
down his phenomenal 
legs like the rails of a 
permanent way on a 
stretch of “ straight.” 
The Professor’s “ busi- 
ness,” unlike his exag- 
gerated stature, was not 
over the heads of his 
audience. His songs 
were unadulterated 
jingo ; his dance was 
extensive—or rather ex- 
pansive — and _ peculiar. 
In himself, he was the 
very personification of 
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“Uncle Sam,” because, not merely did he 
require the whole stage for his brilliant 
gyrations, but he finally dominated the entire 
American Continent — acclaimed unique, 
fearing no rival. 

The second photo. reproduced in this 
article serves ‘xfer a/ia to point my remarks as 
to the trouble artistes take in the matter of their 
photographs. What a business this “sitting” 
must have been, to 
be sure ! There 
was the apparatus 
to be fixed up, M. 
Arhno himself to 
be dressed in his _ 
tights, and lastly this 
amazing pose to be 
taken up and main- 
tained. And, of 
course, this most 
wonderful of hand- 
balancers and gym- 
nasts had to remain 
perfectly still for 
many seconds—per- 
haps a full minute 
—to insure the suc- 
cess of the photo. 

M. Arhno is one 
of those Continental 
specialty artists 
whose performances 
are remarkable, 
firstly for the quan- 
tity of gorgeous and 
costly apparatus re- 
quisite, and secondly 
for the extraordi- 
nary finish and _ per- 
fection of the feats 
accomplished. 
Necessarily the 
strength of such 
men’s arms must be 
prodigious ; and 
here I am reminded 
of another instance 
of the resource and 
inventiveness of the 
born entertainer. 

A certain artiste of M. Arhno’s class was 
suddenly stricken down with rheumatism and 
paralysis in both legs. «He never recovered 
the use of his lower limbs, and yet, strange 
as it may seem, he not only continued his 
public career, but actually made a greater 
reputation than ever. Aware of the enormous 
muscular development of his arms, he 


conceived the idea of posing as an “ upside- 
Vol. xiii.—98. 








ARHNO, CHAMPION HAND-BALANCER. 
From a Photo. by J. B. Wilson, Chicago. 
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down man,” performing a number of feats 
entirely on his hands. He ascended and 
descended ladders, walked, ran, and even 
danced on his hands, his legs swaying idly 
and helplessly over his head the while. Of 
course, his repertoire was limited, and this 
was a serious drawback, for. a first-class 
entertainer, in any line whatsoever, must 
never allow his public to be familiar to 
boredom with his 
eo ie rl feats, but must con- 
stantly be devising 

new effects. 

The evolution of 
the public performer 
is always more or 
less interesting. A 
hobby taken up in 
spare time, the dis- 
covery of some 
peculiar trait or gift 
— these, in many 
cases, lead to the 
stage. True, it may 
only be the stage 
of a humble dime 
museum, but it may 
ultimately lead to 
that of the magnifi- 
cent premier variety 
theatre of a great 
European capital, 
with princely salary, 
and never an idle 
week. 

Many men find that 
they possess great 
bodily strength, so 
that the acquisition 
of a few tricky 
“knacks ” is all 
that is necessary 
to equip such as 
** strong men ’’— 
more or less. Others, 
again, discover in 
themselves great 
strength of jaw ; this 
is not uncommon. 
The side-show per- 
former seen in the next photo. possessed 
abnormal strength in his teeth, jaws, and 
neck. He is seen lifting by his teeth a large 
cask filled with water. There is really no 
humbug about it. Anyone may go upon the 
stage either before or after the accomplish- 
ment of the feat and try the thing for himself. 

There is an interesting incident to relate 
about this particular feat. At one time the 











LIFTING A BARREL OF WATER BY THE TEETH. 
From a Photo. by J. B. Wilson, Chicago. 


performer, after lifting the cask a foot or 
18in. from the stage, used to let the whole 
concern fall back upon the boards with a 
respect-compelling thud. I will not bore 
you with details of the disaster. One night 
the cask burst. And it happened to be 
full of beer—a great barrel of porter, in 
fact, kindly lent by a licensed victualler 
over the way, in return for an artful adver- 
tisement in the strong man’s “ gag.” 

Really funny performing animals are a 
gold mine. Only too often it happens 
that the efforts of performing animals, 
from elephants to fleas (is the flea an 
animal ?), are more pathetic than funny. 
But an animal that /vofs funny in the first 
place, and can also go through an in- 
geniously arranged show /out seu/—such 
a one is to be treated as the apple of the 
lucky proprietor’s omniscient eye. 

I must here introduce Daisy, perhaps 
the cleverest trick monkey that ever 
delighted an audience (American or Euro- 
pean). She was photographed specially, in 
Mr. J. B. Wilson’s luxurious studio, at 389, 
State Street, Chicago. Daisy is no mere, 


vulgar, tumbling monkey, at the beck and 
call of an 


alien organ-man. She is a 
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finished artiste. More than once, un- 
fortunately, she has very nearly been 
finished altogether, owing to a momen- 
tary loss of footing. After each of these 
deplorable mishaps, no power on earth 
could induce Daisy to venture upon the 
treacherous pole until a_ respectable 
period had elapsed, and the proprietor 
himself had demonstrated the safety of 
the thing. This last was really a 
comic, unrehearsed effect, for Daisy’s 
master was a plethoric German, weigh- 
ing twenty stone. 

Like others of her sex in the human 
genre, Daisy is wayward and capricious. 
Sometimes she bungles her business, 
and, worse still, there have even been 
horrifying times when she refused to 
perform at all. These distressing pecu- 
liarities make Daisy’s contract with the 
side-shows an interesting document. 
Everything is subordinated to the state 
of the quaint little thing’s temper: 

The briar pipe is not a mere adven- 
titious effect. Daisy would never per- 
form without her pipe, together with a 
good supply of mild Virginia, stored in 













DAISY, THE TRICK MONKEY. 
From a Photo. by J. B. Wilson, Chicago. 





















From a Photo. by) THE DOG-CONTORTIONIST. 


her breast-pocket. Most amusing it is to 
see her fill and light her pipe anew, as she 


sits gingerly on the seat at the end 
of the horizontal bar, after having 
made several precarious crossings. 
Frequently Daisy carries a gaudy 
Japanese parasol, which she uses 
coquettishly and like a_ practised 
equilibrist. The animal’s phrensile 
feet, however, render her thoroughly 
independent of all such accessories. 

Another remarkable animal per- 
former—a contortionist this time— 
is next seen. This is an amazingly 
clever pug, belonging to Mr. and 
Mrs. B. Melville, who are well 
known in the entertainment world. 
This little dog takes the part of a 
“coon” baby in a picturesque little 
stage spectacle.. Dressed in baby’s 
costume, she walks about the stage 
on her hind legs, looking very 
quaint, as you may imagine. After 
this sketch she goes through a 
performance entirely on her cwn 
account, merely looking to Mrs. 
Melville for the cue. This is one 
of the cleverest dog contortionists 
in the world. In the accompanying 
photo. we see that the animal has 
thrown herself into the favourite 
posture of human contortionists—a 
kind of reversed S. Mr. Melville 
will tell you that this little pug has 
a natural aptitude for performing, 
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done. 


which renders a great amount of 
training quite superfluous. 

The next photograph to be repro- 
duced in this article shows Madame 
Mozart, the great hypnotiste, and 
Jennie Quigley, the midget. Now, 
instance of two 
living side-shows meeting fortuitously 
and afterwards combining in a sketch 
or joint entertainment. Both these 
ladies (little Miss Quigley is about 
twenty - three) originally 
separately, but meeting at a dime 
museum in Denver, and chancing to 
get very friendly, they devised their 
present hypnotic performance—if I 
may so call it. 


here is another 


I don’t pretend 





The midget is thrown into 
a trance. She then rises slowly 
into the air and rests with one arm 
upon an upright pole. The sound- 
ing of the trumpet, and the mysterious 
waving of the handkerchief (as who 
should say “The hour has come”), are 
recondite and impressive details devised by 
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madame, who, handsome and stately, stands 
at the side directing the entranced midget. 
One of Mr. David Devant’s very clever 
illusions forms the last illustration. It is 
entitled the “ Spirit Wife” ; and the secret is 
here revealed for the first time. Modern 
magicians are ever chary of giving away their 
secrets, but the popular Egyptian Hall 
entertainer has so many strings to his pro- 


MR. DEVANT'S 





* SPIRIT-WIFE " 
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“The principle,” says Mr. Devant, “is 
simply reflection. The stage is entirely 
covered with a huge sheet of very clear plate- 
glass, and as the audience see everything 
through this, they don’t suspect its pre- 
sence. Miss Marion Melville, who enacts 
the part of the spirit, is placed on a black 
velvet couch beneath the stage and a little 
in front of it—in fact, where the orchestra 
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ILLUSION, 


From a Photo. by Alfred Ellis. 


fessional bow, that he won't miss this one ; 
possibly, indeed, the show may be the more 
popular hereafter. Viewed from the audi- 
torlum, the thing is very effective. Mr. 
Devant simulates grief, and suddenly feels 
the power to bring before him the spirit of 
his absent wife. And so the vision floats 
before him, graceful, transparent, mysterious 
And this is how it’s done :— 


usually sit. The couch can be readily moved 
into any position by mechanical means. 
A powerful electric light is cast upon 
the reclining figuré of the lady, and the 
lights behind the plate-glass are slightly 
lowered.” 

A ghostly reflection is at once visible, 
and, of course, Mr. Devant is seen 
through it. 


(Zo be continued. ) 
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EEING,” said the Inquisitor 
at the head of the table, 
“that thou art still obdurate 
and refusest to return to the 
arms which the Holy Church 
in her mercy holds out to 
thee, we deem it meet that thou shouldest 
dwell with thyself for a space. So mayest 
thou abhor thyself in dust and ashes, and 
at length find the repentance which worketh 
salvation.” 

I did not understand his words ; but, 
indeed, I had understood little of the whole 
proceedings. I only gathered that the throes 
of the rack had wrested my name from some 
sufferer’s lips in the hope of obtaining a 
mitigation of his torture. I had been seized 
one day in the streets of Madrid, and borne 
straight to the dungeons of the Inquisition. 
There I had lain for weeks, till even the 
summons to trial had been hailed as a 
welcome relief from unbearable suspense. 

I was now conducted to a cell similar to 
that from which I had been taken. It was 
about twelve feet square, and was lighted by 
a small window up in one corner. There 
was also a bed, though it was but seldom 
within these walls that sleep meant rest. 

I knew better than to make inquiries of the 
masked gaoler who led me to my new 
dungeon. I had tried it at first, but without 
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The warders of the Inquisition did 
They did not even shake their 


avail. 
not speak. 
heads. 

So the door was shut on me, and I was 
left alone, to suffer I knew not what. 
“Dwell with thyself for a space.” What, 
after all, did the words mean but the solitary 
confinement which had been my lot for weeks 
past? It was the afternoon when I was 
examined, and as evening wore on without a 
sign, my apprehensions began to die down ; 
I fell asleep, almost reassured. 

I awoke in the dark of early morning with 
a sudden thrill of horror. As I strained my 
eyes in the gloom I saw that some change 
had taken place during the night. Right 
opposite my bed was a glimmer which had 
not been there before. The other walls were 
mystic with strange shadows. 

As I lay wondering there was a click over- 
head, and darkness became complete. I 
looked up and saw that the window had been 
obscured. I waited for hours, but the dawn 
did not penetrate my room. Suddenly came 
a flash overhead. A hand had appeared at 
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an opening in the middle of the roof, and 
had then drawn back again, leaving a lighted 
lamp hanging ; and I was at last able to see. 

To see what? My first sensation was an 
ecstasy of terror. I turned dizzy, for I seemed 
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the places where the door and the window 
had been were now glass. 

The face which stared at me from fifty 
directions at once was mine. So long a 
time had elapsed since I had seen it that 
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“MY FIRST SENSATION WAS AN ECSTASY OF TERROR.” 


to be standing unsupported amid a wild, 
kaleidoscopic jumble ef things. Weird faces 
peered at me from every corner. Fantastic 
lights danced wherever my eyes rested. My 
cell seemed widened to a hideous immensity, 
in which there was no foothold or stability. 

It was some time before I could grasp 
what had happened. During the night the 
walls, roof, and floor of my cell had been 
changed for mirrors of the same size. Even 


it had almost passed out of my recoliection. 
The face with which I was to dwell was 
wild and terrible to look at. It had a beard ; 
and the eyes had changed so much that I 
wondered how much more they might change 
during the time they were to watch me. 

It was not for some hours that I had the 
courage really to look, for the frightfulness 
of the sight is not to be conceived. Whether 
I looked to right or left, or up or down, 
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there I saw myself in a hundred fantastic 
attitudes. There were front views, back 
views, side views. Here I was standing on 
my head: there I was seen in perspective 
from above. Halves and fragments of me, 
cut off by corners of the mirrors, were to be 
seen wherever my eye rested. 

I was afraid to stir, so terrible was the 
commotion which my slightest movement 













caused among the phantoms 
in the mirrors. If I raised 
my arm, the gesture seemed 
to be travestied through all 
space under the light of a 
million reflected lamps. 

I tried to keep my eyes 
shut, but the thought that 
millions of eyes were closed 
all round in mockery of me 
forced them open again. 

So passed the day—a day 
of anguish so terrible that I 
knew a few such would turn 
me into a raving madman. Food was let 
down to me from the hole in the roof in 
which the lamp was inserted, but I could not 
touch it. 

Perhaps my tormentors saw that the end 
would come sooner than their plans intended, 
for next morning I awoke in my old cell. 
Never was the sight of prison. walls so 
welcome. I spent an almost happy day, 
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hoping for nothing more than that my torture 
was at an end. 

But that was not the way of the Inquisition. 
Next morning the mirrors were again there, 
with this difference: that whereas they had 
formerly been plane, they were now slightly 
concave. Everyone who has looked into a 
concave mirror knows what that means. The 
reflections of myself, which had previously 
been merely innumerable and_ bewildering, 
were now frightfully distorted. Monstrous 
mouths and unspeakable eyes grinned and 
leered at me from the walls, and dreadful 
misshapen things changed horribly with my 
slightest movement. I felt that no abode of 
devils could be worse than this. I should 
have grovelled on the floor, but I knew that 
some grotesque caricature of myself would 

. be there to meet me. 

Next day — which 
was again a day of 
respite, though I no 
longer entertained de- 
lusive hopes — I set 
myself steadfastly to 
consider my fate. It 
was clearly the inten- 
tion of my persecutors 
to drive me to mad- 
ness, and I knew 
them well enough to 
believe that they had 
not yet reached the 
limit of their fiendish 
ingenuity. Had I 
had any weapon, I 
might have smashed 
their mirrors, but my 
bed was a mere shelf 
attached to the wall, 
and I had nothing 
else likely to be of 


service. 
Ht) Escape was, of 
a course, impossible. 


The Inquisition locks 
were good, and the 
Inquisition gaolers 
were faithful. But as 
I kept brooding on 
the subject my eye caught the spot in the 
centre of the roof where my lamp was passed 
in on the dreaded mornings. I had never 
seen more than a hand, which seemed to 
lift a pane of the glass backwards before 
reaching in to attach the lamp to a hook 
in it. As, however, the cell was a good 
1oft. high, I did not see much hope in that 
incident. 
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But desperate men take desperate courses. 
I watched eagerly for the hand next morn- 
ing. When it appeared I sprang for it, 
and just caught it. There was a scream 
of pain, and I fell back, hanging tightly 
on to the captive arm, and a body crashed 


through from above into my cell. I just 
managed to keep clear of it, and it fell 
on its head in the middle of the floor. The 


lamp was, of course, smashed to pieces. 
The man I at once saw was one of the 
warders, and he was quite stunned. 

My plan had been made beforehand ; and 
without a moment’s delay I pulled off his 
cloak and mask-and put them on myself. 
Then, putting my 
captive in a sitting 
posture, and 
using his shoulder 
as a stepping- 
stone, I made a 
leap for the open- 
ing above, where 
I saw an open 
trap-door led to a 
room over-head. 
My victim had 
simply crashed 
head-first through 
the upper section 
of the mirror. 

By good luck I 
reached the edge 
of the aperture, 
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and speedily scrambled out of my dungeon. 
There was no one about—the warder’s 
scream as I pulled him through seemed to 
have passed unnoticed in a place where 
screams were not uncommon—and I care- 
fully shut down the trap-door. 

The rest of my escape was easier than 
might have been imagined—thanks partly 
to the serviceable mask and partly to the 
Inquisitorial watchword of silence. Though 
I met one or two of the servitors I was not 
detected. 

I found my way into the garden, 
where, in a remote corner, a friendly tree 
assisted me to scale the wall. It seemed 

wiser not to risk 
discovery at the 


gate. 

Then I _ had 
time to wonder 
what would be 


the feelings of 


my prisoner 
when he awoke 
among those 
infernal mirrors. 
His wrist was 
certainly _ dislo- 
cated, even if 


his neck were 
not. I felt rather 
sorry that he 
was not a Grand 
Inquisitor. 











Witch-Scarervs. 


(From Photographs by the Rev. John W. Sanborn, Smethport, Pa.] 


EHIND the remarkable mask 
shown on this page rests the 
calm face of a dignified New 
York Indian. His militant 
attitude and terrorizing front 
would make one think that he 
was going to visit his mother-in-law ; but, as 
a matter of fact, he is simply taking the first 
attack upon a horde of 





step in a fearless 


witches, who are 


Now, no peace-loving Indian will stand 
such goings-on. Accordingly, a clever and 
ever-successful plan has been adopted by 
these pestered mortals for scaring away the 
witches. The operation takes place in the 
early winter, after a fall of snow. The fearless 
man who undertakes it quickly adorns him- 
self in manner wonderful to behold. He 
snatches up the first thing he sees, fastens a 

woman’s skirt 





supposed to be 
congregated 
around the 
peaceful “ corn- 
pounder ” at the 
right of the 
second picture. 
“Corn-pound- 
ers,’’ be it 
known, are the 
hollowed blocks 
in which these 
Indians crush 
their’ corn, or 
maize. And 
witches are ma- 
lignant spirits, 
supposed, by 
the Indians, to 
have come into 
their midst for 
the express pur- 
pose of causing 
commotion in 
quiet house- 
holds, and stir- 
ring things up 
generally. Ac- 
cording to the 
prevalent belief, 
even amongst , 








around his waist, 
gathers the folds 
about his knees, 
as shown in the 
first cut, and 
then slips on a 
highly - coloured 
waist. He then 
puts on his mask 
—an interesting 
bit of make-up, 
to be explained 
in detail further 
on—catches up 
a rattle made of 
the neck and 
shell of a huge 
snapping turtle, 
and seizing the 
pestle with 
which the corn 
is pounded, 
sallies forth and 





challenges the 
witches. 

The advance 
toward the 


pounder is now 
made with the 
greatest caution, 
and yet, odd to 





the Indians who 
are educated, 
the witches come not single ‘spies, but in 
battalions. ‘They take possession of houses, 
stables, and wood-piles. They get into food 
and clothing. They keep the wood from 
burning and bother the cows. They play 
havoc with meat and potatoes and all other 
delicacies in the family meal. In short, the 
witches are a nuisance, and make home life 


unbearable. 
Vol. xiii.—99. 
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say, with the 
greatest amount 
of noise. The man throws his pestle at 
the pounder, aiming just beyond it, in 
order that, when the pestle falls, one end of 
it shall stand on the snow and the other 
on the edge of the block. He now 
takes up another pestle and a sifting- 
basket, and, as he nears the pounder, 
shakes his rattle with the utmost vigour of 
which he is capable. The possibilities of 


WITCHES WITH RATTLE AND PESTLE. 
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rNE ATTACK ON THE WITCHES. 





a mere turtle-shell for raising 
pandemonium are many, and no 
one better knows how to make 
use of them than an Onondaga 
Indian. Our second picture 
shows him with the rattle in 
his hand, nearing the witches 
with cautious and gigantic stride. 

It is a brave witch who can 
stand such an onslaught as this, 
and as witches are proverbially 
cowardly when directly: attacked, 
the onslaught is invariably suc- 
cessful. The expulsion of the 
hated spirits is signalized by a 
series of war-whoops and _ yells, 
to which the noise of the rattle 
is as the soughing of fairy 
zephyrs through the trees. When 
all the witches are frightened 
into the air, and the victory is 
complete, the conqueror takes 
up his position beside the corn- 
pounder, as shown in our third 
picture, and, for a moment, 















rests from his vociferous exer- 
tions. 

In a few seconds the man 
retires, and a buxom Indian 
woman, with resolution in her 
face, comes out, and takes her 
place at the pounder. Her dress 
is after the Indian pattern, with 
silver brooches ornamenting the 
front. She also wears beaded 
leggings of broadcloth. She first 
puts the pestles and _ sifting- 
baskets in their proper positions, 
and then proceeds to pound the 
corn. The witches are gone, 
and she does not fear their further 
molestation. 

The New York Indians, one 
of whose customs is thus des- 
cribed, are the remnants of the 
Iroquois, who, in the early days 
of American history, were the 
most powerful confederation of 
Indians on the continent. The 
Iroquois were originally com- 
posed of five tribes, known as 
Mohawks, Oneidas, Onondagas, 
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Senecas, and Cayu- 
gas. Later, the.Tus- 
caroras were ad- 
mitted into the 
league, which was 
then called the “Six 
Nations.” Their 
home was then, as 
now, the central and 
western parts of New 
York State. In the 
war of the American 
Revolution they 
fought on the side of 
the English, and in 
the long series of 
battles their power 
was almost des- 
troyed. They 
originally numbered 
about 12,000, but 
are now scattered 
throughout the 
Government reserva- 
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tions, about 5,000 only now re- 
maining in New York. 

Unlike the Sioux and Apaches 
of the west and south-west, the 
New York Indians are peaceful and 
civilized, following the pursuits of 
the whites and dressing in modern 
costume. They still retain, how- 
ever, many of their old - time 
customs, and when observing 
them, dress in the _ traditional 
fashion befitting each ceremony. 
Many of the members of the 
tribes peddle herbs and roots for 
a living; and a few of the chiefs 
are men of wide learning. John 
Jones, a Seneca Indian, travels 
about in American dress, selling 
sassafras root for a livelihood. 
Chief Daniel La Fort, an Onondaga, 
and descendant of Hiawatha, is 
the President of the Iroquois Con- 
federacy. He is a _ prosperous 
farmer, and speaks the six different 
languages of the “Six Nations.” 

Among other virtues which 
might well be emulated by superior 
mortals, these Indians possess one 
quality which makes them much 
beloved and respected. They 
never pry into anyone else’s busi- 
ness. They much resent and 
detest inquisitiveness. Accordingly, 
with a humour all their own, they 
have manufactured a 
burlesque mask of 
a ‘‘nosey” man, 
which is here repro- 
duced. It tells its 
own story. It is 
made of cloth and 
turkey feathers. The 
nose is stuffed with 
pieces of cloth, and 
is solid enough to 
push into many 
things that it touches. 
The mouth, it may 
be noticed, has an 
inquisitive twist, and 
the eyes are con- 
tracted in the 
fashion peculiar to 

Paul Pry. It may 
~also be noted that 
the man in the cotton 
mask wears a deer- 
skin coat of a salmon 
colour, tanned in 
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FRONT VIEW OF TWO WOODEN MASKS USED BY 


smoke. The pride of an Indian heart, 
next to a good dog, is a coat of genuine 
buckskin. 

When an Indian is ill, the “ medicine 
man” is called in to effect a cure. The 
witch-scarers, in fact, are the medicine men 
of the tribes, and their theory of disease is 
that any portion of the body which is 
affected has been clutched by an evil 
spirit. The first step towards a cure is 
made by attacking the evil spirit with 





THE WITCH-SCARERS—CARVED WITH KNIVES. 


war-whoops and rattles, and when the spirit 
is frightened away the patient is on the 
fair road to recovery. There is a beautiful 
simplicity about this theory, and among 
the tribes a delightful absence of doctors’ 
bills. The masks, rattles, and war-whoops 
are the permanent property of the tribes, 
and the masks especially are treasured 
with reverential care. They are, moreover, 
rarely shown to the whites, and it was only 
through the kindness of the Rev. John 
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BACK VIEW OF MASKS—SHOWING 








STRINGS BY WHICH THEY ARE TIED ON 




















Wentworth Sanborn, of Smethport, Penn- 
sylvania, that we were enabled to obtain 
photographs of these curious masks. Mr. 
Sanborn, by virtue of his great experience 
among the New York Indians, and his 
personal acquaintance with the greater part 
of the 5,000 members of the various tribes, 
was appointed official director-in-chief of the 
New York Indian exhibit at the Columbian 
Exposition of 1893, and was adopted into the 
Seneca tribe and inaugurated as its chief by 
the Indians themselves. 
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The reverse side of these two masks is 
also shown, the strap and strings by which 
they are held in place on the head being 
plainly illustrated. 

The large mask shown on this page—a rare 
piece of workmanship—has seldom been 
exhibited to white men, and has never before 
been reproduced in a magazine. Mr. Sanborn, 
the only person who has been allowed to 
photograph it, says that it is the joint property 
of ten medicine men, and was made of wood 
by the Seneca Indians. The hair on either 
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RARE WOODEN MASK, WORN BY WITCH-SCARERS—THE JOINT PROPERTY OF 
TEN MEDICINE MEN, 


The masks on the preceding page are 
reproduced from photographs made especi- 
ally for us by Mr. Sanborn. Both are the 
work of Senecas, cut from solid blocks of 
so-called “cucumber” wood. The mask at 
the left shows skilful carving, and that 
at the right bears upon its chin the marks 


of the knife used in whittling it into 


shape. On one of the masks a fragment 
of buffalo-skin has been tacked to serve as 
a moustache. . The eyes, as usual, are made 
of tin, and the hair is the mane of a horse. 


side of the face is the full tail of a horse. 
On the brow we may note two small bags. 
These are filled with Indian tobacco, which 
is sprinkled on the fire whenever the mask is 
used. In the right hand is the turtle-shell 
rattle already described, and in the left hand 
is the Indian “tom-tom” or drum. Both 
drum and rattle, as has been said, are sup- 
posed to aid the mask in frightening the bad 
spirits away and leaving the patient to get 
well. The shiny rings around the eyes are 
made of tin. 





















































A Story ror CHILDREN. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF 
PAULINE SCHANZ. 


HE mid-day sun was ‘shining 
brightly as two children ran 
merrily down the steep grassy 
slope leading fronr the little 





village to the neighbouring 
forest. Their loose, scanty 
clothing left head, neck, and feet bare. 


But this did not trouble them, for the sun’s 
rays kissed their little round limbs, and the 
children liked to feel their warm kisses. 

They were brother and sister ; each carried 
a small jar to fill with strawberries, which 
their mother would sell’in the town on the 
morrow. They were very poor, almost the 
poorest people in the village. Their mother, 
a widow, had to work hard to procure bread 
for herself and children. 

When strawberries or nuts were in season, 
or even the early violets, the children went 
into the forest to seek them, and by the fruit 
or flowers they gathered helped to earn many 
a groschen. ‘The happy children ran joyously 
along as though they were the rulers of the 
beautiful world that stretched so seductively 
before them. The forest berries were still 
scarce, and would fetch a high price in the 
town ; this is why they started so early in the 
afternoon, whilst other people still rested in 
their cool rooms. 


Deep in the forest was many a spot, well - 


known to the children, where large masses of 
strawberry plants flourished and bloomed, 
covering the ground with a luxurious carpet. 
White star-like blossoms in profusion looked 
roguishly out from the ample foliage; the 
little green and bright-red berries were there 

















in crowds, but the ripe, dark-red fruit was 
difficult to find. 

Very slowly the work proceeded, and as 
the gathered treasures in their small jars 
grew higher and higher, the sun sank lower 
and lower. Busy with their task, the children 
forgot laughter and chattering; they tasted 
none of the lovely berries, scarcely looked 
at the violets and anemones ; the sun’s rays 
peeping through the branches, the cock- 
chasers and butterflies were alike unheeded. 

“TLorchen,” cried Fried, at length, throw- 
ing back his sunburnt, heated face ; “look, 
Lorchen, my jar is full!” 

Lorchen looked up, her face flushed with 
toil; her poor little jar was scarcely half-full. 
Oh, how she envied her brother his full jar. 
Fried was a good boy—he loved his little 
sister dearly. He made her sit down on the 
soft grass, placed his jar beside her, and did 
not cease his work until Lorchen’s jar was 
likewise filled. Their day’s work was now 
ended. But it was so beautiful in the forest. 
The birds sang so joyfully among the leaves, 
everything exhaled the fragrance of the 
dewy evening that crept slowly between the 
trembling branches. 

At a little distance a small stretch of 
meadow shimmered through the trees. The 
bright sunshine still rested on the fresh, 
green grass, and thousands of daffodils, 
bluebells, pinks, and forget-me-nots unfolded 
there their varied beauties. It was a de- 
lightful play-place for the children. They 
hastened thither, placed their jars carefully 
behind a large tree-trunk, and soon forgot 




















their hard afternoon’s work in a merry game. 
Greyer grew the shadows, closer the dusk of 
evening veiled the lonely forest. Then the 
brother and sister thought of returning—the 
rest had strengthened their weary limbs, and 
their game in the flowery meadow had made 
them cheerful and merry. 

Now the dew that wetted their bare feet, 
and hunger that began to make itself felt, 
urged them to return home. They ran to 
the tree behind which they had placed their 
jars, but, oh, horror! the jars had vanished. 
At first the children thought they had mis- 
taken the place ; they searched farther, behind 
every trunk, behind every bush, but 
no trace of the jars could they find. 

They had vanished, together with 
the precious fruit. What would their 
mother say when they returned home, 
their task unfulfilled? With the 
price of the berries she intended to 
buy meal to make bread. They had 
been almost without bread for: 
several days, and now they had not 
even the jars in which to gather 
other berries. 

Lorchen began to sob loudly ; 

Fried’s face grew crimson with rage, 
and his eyes sparkled, he did not 
weep. The darkness increased, the 
tree-trunks looked black and spec- 
tral, the wind rustled in the branches. 
Who could have stolen their berries ? 


" r 
No one had come near the meadow. wg 


Squirrels and lizards could not carry 
away jars. The poor children stood 
helpless beside the old tree-trunk. 
They could not return to their 
mother empty-handed ; they feared 
she would reproach them for losing 
sight of their jars. 

The little maiden shivered in her 
thin frock, and wept with fear, 
hunger, and fatigue. Fried took 
his little sister’s hand, and said : 
“Listen, Lorchen: you must run 
home, it is night now in the forest. 
‘Tell mother our jars have disappeared, eat 
your supper, and go to bed and to sleep. I 
will remain here and search behind every 
tree and everywhere, until I find the jars. I 
am neither hungry nor tired, and am not 
afraid to pass the night alone in the forest, 
in spite of all the stories our grandmother 
used to tell of wicked spirits in the forests, 
hobgoblins who teaze children, will-o’-the- 
wisps, and mountain-demons who store their 
treasures beneath the earth.” 

Lorchen shuddered and looked fearfully 
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around—she was a timid, weakly child. 
Wrapping her little arms in her apron, she 
wept bitterly. 

“Come home with me, Fried,” she pleaded. 
“T am afraid to go through the gloomy forest 
alone !” 

Fried took her hand and went with her 
until they saw the lights of the village. Then 
he stopped and said: “‘ Now run along alone ; 
see, there is the light burning in our mother’s 
window. I shall turn back, I cannot go 
home empty-handed.” 

He turned quickly into the forest. Lorchen 
waited a moment, and cried, “ Fried, Fried !” 


**LORCHEN BEGAN TO SOB.” 


Then, receiving no answer, she fled swiftly 
up the grassy slope she had descended so 
merrily a few hours previously. 

Their mother, who had grown uneasy at 
their prolonged absence, was standing at the 
door when Lorchen returned, weeping and 
breathless. Poor child, she had scarcely 
strength enough left to tell that they had lost 
strawberries and jars, and that Fried had 
remained behind. 

The mother grew sad as she listened—she 
had scarcely any bread left, and knew not 
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whence to procure more ; but Fried remain- 
ing in the forest was worse than all, for she, 
like all the villagers, firmly believed in hob- 
goblins. Sadly she lay down to rest beside 
her little daughter. 

Fried ran ever farther and farther into the 
forest, through whose thick foliage the stars 
looked down timidly. He said his evening 
prayer, and no longer feared the rustling of 
the leaves, the cracking of the branches, or 
the whisper of the night wind in the trees. 

Soon the moon arose, and it was light 
enough for Fried to seek his jars. In vain 
his search—the .hours passed and he found 
nothing. At length he saw a small mountain 
overgrown with shrubs. Then the moon 
crept behind a thick cloud, and all was dark. 
Tired out, Fried sank down behind a tree 
and almost fell asleep. Suddenly he saw a 
bright light moving about 
close to the mountain. He 
sprang up and_ hastened to- 
wards it. 

Coming closer, he heard a 
peculiar noise, as of groans 
uttered by a man engaged in 
heavy toil. He crept softly 
forward, and beheld, to his 
astonishment, a little dwarf, 
who was trying to push some 
heavy object into a hole, that 
apparently led into the moun 
tain. The little man wore a 
silver coat and a red cap with 
points, to which the wonderful 
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“if I once let you escape ; no, I will go with 
you and fetch my own jar.” 

The dwarf stepped forward, the light in 
his cap shining brighter than the brightest 
candle. Fried followed, his jar in one hand 
and the branch in the other. Thus they 
journeyed far into the mountain. The dwarf 
crept along like a lizard, but Fried, whose 
head almost touched the roof, could scarcely 
get along. 

At length strains of lovely music resounded 
through the vaulted passages ; a little farther 
on their journey was stopped by a grey 
stone wall. ‘Taking a silver hammer from 
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light, a large, sparkling precious “¥ 
stone, was fastened. ¥ 


Fried soon stood close be- 
hind the dwarf, who in his 
eagerness had not observed 
the boy’s approach, and saw 
with indignation that the 
object the little man was 
striving so hard to push into 
the hole was his jar of straw 
berries. In great wrath Fried seized a branch 
that lay near, and gave the little man a mighty 
blow. Thereupon the dwarf uttered a cry 
very like the squeak of a small mouse, and 
tried to creep into the hole. 

But Fried held him fast by his silver coat, 
and angrily demanded where he had put his 
other jar of strawberries. The dwarf replied 
he had no other jar, and strove to free him- 
self from the grasp of the little giant. 

Fried again seized his branch, which so 
terrified the dwarf that he cried: “The 
other jar is inside, I will fetch it you.” 

“T should wait a long time,” said Fried, 








“1 WILL GO WITH You.” 4 
his doublet, the little dwarf gave three 
sounding knocks on the wall; it sprang 


asunder, and as it opened such a flood of 
light streamed forth that Fried was obliged 
to close his eyes. Half-blinded, with hand 
shading his face, he followed the dwarf, the 
stone door closed behind them, and Fried 
was in the secret dwellings of the gnomes. 

A murmur of soft voices, mingled with the 
sweet strains of the music, sounded in his 
ears. When at length he was able to remove 
his hand from his eyes, he saw a wondrous 
sight. A beauteous, lofty hall, hewn out of 
the rock, lay before him; on the walls 
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sparkled thousands of precious stones such 
as his guide had worn in his cap. They 
served instead of candles, and shed forth a 
radiance that almost blinded human eyes. 

Between them hung wreaths and sprays of 
flowers such as Fried had never before seen. 
All around crowds of wonderful little dwarfs 
stood gazing at him full-of curiosity. 

In the centre of the hall stood a throne of 
green transparent stone, with cushions of 
soft mushrooms. On this sat the gnome- 
King; around him was thrown a golden 
mantle, and on his head was a crown cut 
from a flaming carbuncle. Before the throne 
the dwarf, Fried’s guide, stood relating his 
adventure. 

When the dwarf ceased speaking, the King 
rose, approached the boy, who still stood by 
the door, surrounded by the gnomes, and 
said: “ You human child, what has brought 
you to my secret dwelling ? ” 

“ My Lord Dwarf,” replied Fried, politely, 
“T desire my strawberries which yonder 
dwarf has stolen. I pray you order them to 
be restored to me, and then suffer me to 
return to my mother.” 

The King thought for a few moments, 
then he said: “ Listen, to-day we hold a 
great feast, for which your strawberries are 
necessary. I will, therefore, buy them. I will 
also allow you to remain with us a short 
time, then my servants shall lead you back 
to the entrance of the mountain.” 

“Have you money to buy 
berries ?” asked the boy. 

“ Foolish child, know you not that the gold, 
silver, and copper come out of the earth? 
Come with me and see my treasure-chambers.” 

So saying, the King led him from the hall 
through long rooms, in which mountains of 
gold, silver, and copper were piled ; in other 
rooms lay like masses of precious stones. 
Presently they came to a grotto, in the centre 
of which stood a large vase. From out this 
vase poured three sparkling streams, each of 
a different colour: they flowed out of the 
grotto and discharged themselves into the 
veins of the rocks. 

Beside these streams knelt dwarfs, filling 
buckets with the flowing gold, silver, and 
copper, which other dwarfs carried away and 
stored in the King’s treasure-chambers. But 
the greatest quantity flowed into the crevices 
of the mountain, from whence men dig it 
out, with much toil. 

Fried would have liked to fill his pockets 
with the precious metals, but did not dare 
ask the gnome-King’s permission. They soon 
returned to the hall where the feast was pre- 
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my straw- 
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pared. On a long white marble table stood 
rows of golden dishes filled with various 
dainties, prepared from Fried’s strawberries. 
In the background sat the musicians, bees 
and grasshoppers, that the dwarfs had caught 
in the forest. The dwarfs ate off little gold 
plates, and Fried ate with them. But the 
pieces were so tiny, they melted on his tongue 
before he could taste them. 

After the feast came dancing. The gnome- 
men were old and shrivelled, with faces like 
roots of trees ; all wore silver coats and red 
caps. The gnome-maidens were tall and 
stately, and wore on their heads wreaths of 
flowers that sparkled as though wet with dew. 
Fried danced with them, but because his 
clothes were so poor, his partner took a 
wreath of flowers from the wall and placed it 
on his head. Very pretty it looked on his 
bright, brown hair—but he could not see 
this, for the dwarfs have no looking-glasses. 
The bees buzzed and hummed like flutes and 
trombones, the grasshoppers chirped like 
fiddles. 

The dancing ended, Fried approached the 
King, who was resting on his green throne, 
and said: “ My Lord King, be so good as to 
pay for my. berries, and have me guided out 
of the mountain, for it is time I returned to 
my mother.” 

The King nodded his carbuncle crown, 
and wrapping his golden mantle around him, 
departed to fetch the money. How Fried 
rejoiced at the thought of taking that money 
home. Being very tired, he mounted the 
throne, seated himself on the soft mushroom 
cushion from which the gnome-King had 
just risen, and, ere that monarch returned, 
Fried was sleeping sound as a dormouse. 

Day was dawning in the forest when he 
awoke. His limbs were stiff, and his bare 
feet icy cold. He rubbed his eyes and 
stretched himself. He still sat beneath the 
tree from whence, on the previous evening, 
he had seen the light moving. “Where 
am I?” he muttered ; then he remembered 
falling asleep on the gnome-King’s mushroom 
cushion. He also remembered the money 
he had been promised, and felt in his 
pockets—they were empty. Yes, he re- 
membered it all. This was the morning his 
mother should have gone to town, and he 
had neither berries nor money. ‘Tears 
flowed from his eyes, and he reviled the 
dwarfs who had carried him sleeping from 
the mountain, and cheated him out of his 
money. Rising sorrowfully, he went to the 
mountain, but though he searched long and 
carefully, no opening could he find. 
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There was nothing for it buf to return 
home, and this he did with a heavy heart. 
No one was stirring when he reached the 
village. Gently he knocked on the shutter 6f 








“tT IS TIME I RETUKNED TO MY MOTHER.” 


the room where his mother slept. “ Wake 
up, mother,” he cried. “It is I, your Fried.” 
Quickly the door of the little house 


opened. 

“ Thank Heaven you have returned,” said 
his mother, embracing him. “But has 
nothing happened to you all night alone in 
the forest ?” 

“Nothing, mother,” he replied; “I only 
had a foolish dream about the gnomes who 
dwell in the mountain.” 

And whilst his mother lit the stove, Fried 
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related his dream. She shook her head on 
hearing it, for she believed her boy had really 
seen and heard these wonderful things. 

Then Lorchen came in, and her mother 
told her to unfasten the shutters. 
The child obeyed, but on re- 
entering the room, ‘she cried 
aloud, and placed her hands on 
her brother’s head. 

Something heavy and sparkling 
fell to the ground. They picked 
it up. It was the wreath of many- 
coloured flowers Fried’s partner 
had given him at the dance. But 
the flowers were not like those that 
grow in the fields and meadows : 
they were cold, and sparkling, like 
those that adorned the walls of 
the mountain hall, and which the 
gnome-maidens wore in their 
hair. 

It was now clear that Fried 
had really spent the night with 
the dwarfs. They all thought the 
flowers were only coloured glass ; 
but as they sparkled so brilliantly, 
and filled the cottage with in- 
describable splendour, the mother 
determined to ask advice about 
them. She therefore broke a 
tiny branch from the wreath and 
took it to the town to a gold- 
smith, who told her, to her great 
astonishment, that the branch 
was composed of the most costly 
gems, rubies, diamonds, and 
sapphires. In exchange for it, 
he gave her a sack of gold so 
heavy she could scarcely carry it 
home. 

Want was now at an end for 
ever, for the wreath was a 
hundred times more valuable 
than the tiny branch. Great excitement 
prevailed in the village when the widow’s 
good fortune was made known, and all 
the villagers ran into the forest to search 
for the wonderful hole. But their search- 


ing was vain—none ever found the 
entrance to the mountain. From _hence- 
forth the widow and her children lived 


very happily ; they remained pious and 


industrious in spite of their wealth, did good 
to the poor, and were contented to the end 
of their lives. 
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[We shall be glad to receive Contributions to this section, and to pay for such as are accepted.) 

















OLIVER CROMWELL’S WATCH. 

Here is a unique relic ; there is every reason tu suppose from 
its general appearance that it was used by Cromwell from 1625 
until his death in 1658. The watch dates from the former year, 
when it was made by John Midnall, of Fleet Street. It is a 
plain silver watch in an egg-shaped double case, and a circular 
glazed aperture, which reveals the silver dial-plate. The watch 
is attached by three short silver curb chains to a small plate, on 
which Cromwell’s arms are engraved. The family crest was 
originally a demi-lion holding a ring on its paw, but the 
Protector characteristically substituted for the ring the handle of 
a tilting spear. Four short chains are attached to the plate of 
the watch for seals. 








AFRICAN NATIVES WORSHIPPING A PILE OF GIN-BOTTLES. 

This almost incredible incident was witnessed and sketched by 
the famous African explorer, Joseph Thomson. The boast of 
hundreds of Kru Coast villagers, he told the Royal Geographical 
Society, was the amount of vile gin they could afford to drink. 
It was the gauge of their wealth, and their proudest monument 
was the great pyramid of empty gin-bottles that adorned the 
village square. This extraordinary mound—‘‘a new African 
god ”—was regularly worshipped just as we see in the picture, 
particularly after a big orgie. In many villages smaller pyramids 
were stacked before each hut decor. We are indebted for the use of 
this curiosity to the Rev. Josiah Mee, editor of the Banner of Hope. 


CURIOUS RELIC OF OLD VIENNA. 

It is known as the Stock-im-Eisen, and 
may be seen to this day at a street-corner 
in the centre of the beautiful capital of 
Austria. The Stock im-Eisen is an old 
tree covered with nails. In the old days 
this tree stood in the midst of a great 
wood that encircled the growing city. 
One cay a workman who had to take a 
quantity of nails to a building some ten 
miles away, lost his way in the wood, and 
he marked out this tree for his guidance— 
only, however, to return to it again and 
again. Every time the tree was reached 
the man drove a nail into it; but some 
days later he was found dead beneath its 
branches. The city kept absorbing the 
forest, and as this nail-studded tree came 
within bounds it became a sort of shrine 
at which wayfarers offered homage by 
driving in a nail. Finally the trunk 
bristled with nails, and the tree died. 
Still it is cherished by the Viennese, who 
have built for it the elaborate shrine 
shown in the photo. below. The photo. 
was sent in by Mr. M. P. Percival, of 
St. Edward’s School, Oxford. 
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rHE MOST WONDERFUL CHAIR IN THE WORLD. 

This chair was brought from South Africa by a 
traveller ; and it would appear from his account that 
a native, having seen such chairs in use among the 
early settlers at the Cape, and thinking he would like 
to furnish his own hut with a similar article of furni 
ture, set to work to make one for himself. Now, 
having no idea that the original was made up of 
separate parts, the ingenious savage, with admirable 
perseverance, worthy of a better cause, cut the entire 





chair out of a solid block of wood ! 
GRANARY WHICH WAS TO RENDER INDIA 
FAMINE-PROOF., 


The beehive-shaped ‘‘Gola” at Bankipore, in 
Bengal, is an immense masonry structure, built by 
the British Government in 1786, for use as a granary. 
Several of these were to be erected throughout the 
country, so that they might be filled with grain in years 
of plenty, and drawn upon in years of scarcity. After 
the first was built, however, the scheme was abandoned 
as unworkable, and this great structure has remained 
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rONSURE PLATE OF ST. PAUL'S CATHEDRAL. 
The custom of shaving the head, which was so 
rigidly observed by the monastic orders in the middle 
ages, is well known to most of us; but the fact that 
the hair was obliged to be cut to measure is somewhat 
of a new idea. Yet such would seem to be the case, 
for the small plate represented here was in use in 














St. Paul’s Cathedral during the thirteenth century for 
regulating the exact size of the shaven circle on the 
heads of the priests. The original is of copper, 
slightly convex on one side, and, of course, concave 
on the other. It is 3in. in diameter. Attached to 
the tonsure plate is an inscription in Latin to the 
following efiect : ‘* This is the measure of the corona 
(or crown) of those who have officiated in the Church 
of St. Paul, London, since its first institution ; and it 
has been used by many venerable fathers, bishops, and 
deans, and by the chapter.” 








unused. A _ tablet : 
bears the following 3 
inscription : at ey 

In -part of a general 

plan ordered by the 


Governor-General and 
Council, 20th of Janu- 
ary, 1754, for the per- 
petual prevention of 
Famine in these Pro- 
vinces, this Granary 
was erected by Captain 
JohnGarstin, Engineer. 
Compleated on the 
20th July, 1786. First 
filled and _ publickly 
closed by- ~" 
The gola was never 
filled at all, and so the 
space in the inscription 
has remained a blank. 
Photo. sent in by Miss 
Blechynden, of 52, 
Alexandra l 
Wimbledon. 
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KAFFIR “ CATHEDRAL” 

The above photograph was sent to us by Messrs. 
Goldsborough and Son, of Port Elizabeth, South 
Africa. It shows a relatively important Kaffir church 
in course of erection, the material used being entirely 
the well-known “‘ wattle and daub ” of native African 
architecture. The exact location of the ‘‘ cathedral ” 











IN COURSE OF ERECTION. 


is at Kowie, near Grahamstown. Observe on the 
left the ‘‘deacon,” as he is called, ringing a very 
rustic bell to summon the faithful to service. All 
the native churches have similar bells, whose alti- 
tudes and frameworks vary in a_ surprising 
manner. 














HUMAN FACES DRAWN BY A PROJECTILE ON AN ARMOUR-PLATE. 


This curious freak was discovered at the testing- 
ranges of the Carnegie Company, of Pittsburg, Pa., 
which company manufactured the plate. This 
particular armour-plate was intended for use in war- 
ships of the Xzarsage and Kentucky class. After the 
first two shots had been fired, it was noticed that the 


‘* splash ” of the projectiles on the face-hardened steel 
had formed the likeness of human faces, one leonine 
in character, and surrounded bya halo. These singular 
portraits will bear very close examination. We are 
incebted for the use of the photo. to Mr. R. F. 
Gamley, of 81, Black Lion Lane, Hammersmith, W. 
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CURIOUS GROWTH OF A GOURD. en To <j 
In the Sandwich Islands and other places 4 


where it is indigenous, the gourd plays an im- 
portant part in the daily life of the natives 

particularly in the domestic life. Gourds 
being of many sizes, they are made into 
various articles, from portmanteaus to plates 
and dishes. The peculiar growth of the gourd 
shown here is both unusual and remarkable. 
In shape it resembles a snake, and the natives 
have added to the delusion by carving upon 
the exterior, and by filling with a white sub 
stance certain marks in imitation of a snake’s 
skin. This gourd was afterwards used as a ff 
powder-flask, the head ‘being made to take 


q 


off ; and at the smaller end there is also an 
opening, which is separated from the larger 
part, and was probably used for carrying water 
when hunting. 
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LIONESS CUB BROUGHT UP 
WITH DOGS. 

The interesting photo. here re- 
produced was taken by Captain 
E. H. Stafford, R.E., at Berbera, 
on the Somali coast. At the time 
the photo. was taken the lioness 
was nine months old and the bull- 
terrier pups six weeks. The cap- 
tain bought the cub when she was 
only a month old, and weighed 
but 10olb. She was kept as a pet 
until she was thirteen months old, 
when she weighed 10 stone. This 
lioness was perfectly tame, con- 
stantly playing with the pups and 
their parents. She was kept loose 
in the house by day and only 
chained up at night. Captain 
Stafford tells us she was “very 
fond of her master, and followed 
him about out of doors like a dog.” 
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One of the great curses of the gold-bearing districts 
of Western Australia is lack of water. The Govern- 
ment constructs rain-water ‘‘ soaks ” or reservoirs, and 
the owners of sheep-runs sink spouting artesian bores, 
and yet in some parts decent water fetches 3s. a gallon 
and upwards. Black Flag Lake shown in the above 
photo. serves to indicate the dreary desolateness of the 


A SALT-INCRUSTED LAKE. 





— 
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region. The lake is incrusted with salt, much asa lake 
in more favoured climes might be covered with ice. 
The tracks of a regular highway are seen across the solid 
salt surface, and a horse and vehicle are seen near the 
rocks that rise in the middle. It was Mr. J. H. Carlton 
Levick, of 13 and 14, Abchurch Lane, F.C., who 
kindly permitted us to reproduce this interesting photo. 
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TITLE-DEED 

The entire original of the curious document here 
reproduced lies before us as we write. It is now in 
the possession of Miss Sophia Beale, of The Mount, 
Wilton, Salisbury. The agreement was ‘“‘signed, 
sealed, and delivered” in the presence of a witness, 
one Percy Whitaker, ‘‘ on the 21st day of March, in the 


forty-fourth year of His Majesty’s reign, and in the 


THE 
Mr. Phil R. Paimer, of Johannesburg, writes 
us as follows: ‘‘ Here is a photo. of a South 


African cow whose horns measure 6ft. 6in. 


drom tip to tip. In 


RELATING TO 


LONGEST-HORNED COW IN THE 


THE SALE OF A SLAVE. 
year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and 
four.” A stag’s head appears in relief on the seal. 
The receipt for the hundred pounds—‘‘ the considera- 
tion sum ” for the “ negro man slave named Charles ” 
appears below the seal. Only the upper half is 
here reproduced, much of the document consisting of 
the tautological jargon beloved of lawyers in all ages. 


WORLD. 


side with an ordinary-horned animal in order that 
an astonishing contrast might be perceptible in the 
photograph.” 





an ox, as doubt- 
less you know, great 
growth of horns is 
not unusual, but in 
a cow it is quite 
unprecedented, 
especially to this 
extent. I took the 
photo. myself. The 
cow belongs to Mr. 
A &. Gibson, of 
Waterfall Farm, 
about twelve miles 
from Johannesburg. 
Mr. Gibson and the 
Dutch farmers 
throughout the 
country agree in des- 
cribing the cow’s 
horns as absolutely 
unique. This extra- 
ordinary cow is per- 
fectly quiet ; and she 
was placed side by 
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CURIOUS RAT-TRAP 


MADE BY SAVAGES. 
This ingenious and 
curious rat-trap is a 
wicker imitation of a 


snake, having a real 
snake’s head fastened to 
the end of it with some 
adhesive substance. The | 
bait is a piece of skin, | 
containing some vege- 


¥ 









table substance to which 

rats are supposed to be very partial. The trap is on 
the collapsible principle, and it is set by being pressed 
together at the ends between the hands, until it is large 
enough to admit the body of a good-sized rat. The 
spring is then fastened, and as soon as the rat touches 
the bait at the extreme end of the interior, the whole 
thing collapses and resumes its original shape, squeezing 
the rat tightly and effectually securing him, the open 
work rendering abortive all his attempts to escape. 
This kind of rat-trap is made and used by the natives 
of Loanga, West Africa. 


IG 

An extraordinary incident which occurred at the 
Army Rifle Range near Fort Thomas, Ky., U.S.A., 
the Sixth Infantry Regiment conducts its 
annual target practice. 
I'wo officers chanced to 
be firing at right angles, 
and at last they fired 
simultaneously. The 
markers failed to record 
both shots, which was sur- 
prising, since the marks- 
were the flower of 


where 


men 
their corps. The two 
bullets were at length 


found on the grass as we 
s¢e them in the photo. 
The smaller bullet, coated 





with nickel steel and 
fired from a Krag-Jorgensen magazine rifle, had 


pierced the first one, which was an ordinary bullet from 
a ‘45 cal. Springfield rifle. This curiosity was picked 
up by Lieut. B. W. Atkinson, of the United States 
Army, and the photo. was sent to us by Mr. H. L. 
Bridwell, of 108, West Canal Street, Cincinnati. 


THE McKINLEY CRUISER. * 
This interesting vessel, photographed by F. C. Moul- 
ton, of Fitchburg, Mass., has ‘‘ never been upon the 
sea.” It was built upon a car-truck by the Fitchburg and 


THE 


GROG-GLASS THAT HAS BEEN TWICE TO 
ANTARCTIC REGIONS. 
A most interesting relic is here depicted. It is the 


grog-glass of ar old sailor, and it went twice to the 
Antarctic regions with its owner, James Savage, a 
native of Brighton. Savage served as an A.B. in 
Sir James Ross’s expeditions of 1841-7. The fragile 
nature of the thing makes its survival really remark- 





able The vessel, together with the portrait of Ross, 
shown in the photo., was given by Savage’s sister to 
Mrs. J. Vallance, of 18, St. Aubyn’s, Hove, who was 
kind enough to send usthe photo. and detai's. In 
Mrs. Vallance’s china cupboard the glass rested for 
years, but the lady recently presented it ‘‘ for luck ” 
to Dr. Nansen. 





Leominster Street Rail 
way Co., of Fitchburg, 
Mass. Briefly, it was an 
electioneering novelty, 
and a first-rater at 
















that. During the last 
Presidential campaign 
the cruiser figured 
very prominently in 
processions. It was 
illuminated, and it 
created a great sensation 
as it passed through 
the towns. Possibly the 
crew knew more about 
politics than about naval 
warfare, but “twas a 
famous victory” they 
won, all the same. 
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THE NURSES OF ENGLAND 

















eee rene Nurse PERE, 2, Hawley Street, Chalk Farm Road, 
—- N.W.: ‘* Thank you for Vi-Cocoa. I like it very 

\ « \wcoce™ \ much, and will recommend it to all my patients. 

, Po Our doctor here and my cousin, who is a public 
_—- -- analyst, say it is very good.” 


Nurse RAYMOND, 33, Dalton Street, Hulme, Man- 
chester: ‘‘I have tested Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa, ana 
may say that I have never tasted anything to equal it. 
I shall have much pleasure in recommending it to any 
patients that I nurse.” 





Nurse STANFORD, Southcroft, Heavitree Road, 
Exeter: ‘‘I like Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa very much. 
I think it possesses good nourishing and stimulating 
qualities. I have recommended it to my patients and 
friends.” 


Nurse FAIRMAN, 1, Hadley Terrace, Savile Town, 
Dewsbury, Yorks : “I have taken nightly a cupful of 
Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa whilst on aight duty with a 
severe typhoid case, and have found it most 
strengthening and refreshing. As this beverage re- 
sembles chocolate, it is more palatable than any other 
preparations. I consider it an ideal drink for nursing 
mothers.” , 


Merit, and merit alone, is what is claimed for Dr. 
Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa, and the proprietors are prepared 
to send to any reader who names THE STRAND 
MAGAZINE a Gainty sample tin of Dr. Tibbles’ Vi- 
Cocoa free and post paid. There is no magic in all 
this. It isa plain, honest, straightforward offer. It 
is done to introduce the merits of Dr. Tibbles’ Vi- 
Cocoa into every home. Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa, asa 
concentrated form of nourishment and vitality, is 
invaluable ; nay, more than this; for to all who wish 
to face the strife and battle of life with greater 
endurance and more sustained exertion it is abso- 
lutely indispensable. 








Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa, 6d., 9d., and 1s. 6d. It 
can be obtained from all grocers, chemists, and stores, 
or from Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa (Limited), Suffolk 
House, Cannon Street, London, E.C 


CAN BE 
TESTED 
FREE. 


Address (a post-card will do) Dr. TIBBLES’ VI-COCOA, Ltd., Suffolk House, Cannon St., London, E.C. 
Please mention THE STRAND MAGAZINE, aS . 
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Foot’s Eureka Trunks? 


Have sliding drawers which allow 
the various articles of apparel, etc., 
to be kept entirely separate, and 
enables things in any part of trunk 
to be got at instantly without con- 
fusion or tumbling over of contents. 

Are the only trunks that do not 
require to be lifted away from wall 
before being opened. 


















(openeo) 


Tue Bottom is as Accessipie as THe Top. 
Prices from 50/- 










Send for free Trunk Catalogue. 


Made in all sizes of Compressed 
Cane, Leather, Wood, Etc. 


S. J. FOOT & SON, 95 New Bond St., London, W, 
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ix! : Milk-Chocolate 
s 4 4 THE MOST 
sz » ae Nourishing and Delicious 
ot | 88 Sweatmeat. 
3 j 2 a At all Confectioners, &c. 
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WITHOUT A PEER, 
IT SPEAKS FOR ITSELF. 








SOLD HERE, THERE, & EVERYWHERE. PAR EXCELLENCE 


Proprisscore- PATTISONS, Ltd., Sisii-n’ Ball adailoch, Leith, and London. 
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Articles 
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Named. 








According to ene of the London Dailies, 
Irish Stew is a dish entirely unknown to the 
Irish, while Kidderminster carpets are made in 
Brussels, and Brussels carpets in Kidderminster. 
The Turks never revel in the luxury of a 
Turkish bath, while wax is not a constituent of 
sealing-wax, and cat-gut should be more properly 
called sheep-gut. _Baffin’s Bay is not a bay, 
and neither the tit-mouse nor shrew-mouse is a 
mouse. Kid gloves are made of sheep or 
lamb-skin, and not kid, while rice-paper is not 
made of rice, and German silver is not silver at 
all, nor of German origin. 

There is, however, one article in very great 
demand which has been popularly designated 
as a ‘*Most Valuable Remedy,” ‘* World- 
Renowned Tonic,” ‘‘ Potent Remedy,” ‘*A 
Wonderful Medicine—a Great Discovery,” ‘‘ Of 
Sterling Value,” &c. ; and this article, we sub- 
mit, fully deserves these very pronounced 
opinions, all of which will be presently quoted. 


The “ World-Renowned” Guy's Tonic 


is the most extraordinary and valuable Remedy 
for Indigestion, Gastric Catarrh, Flatulence, 
Heartburn, Constipation, Affections of the 
Liver, Kidneys, and Spleen, Impoverished and 
Vitiated Blood, Nervous Diseases, Skin Dis- 
orders, and that impaired function of the 
various Tissues to which the comprehensive 
name General Debility has been applied. From 
the mass of Correspondence in our pussession 
we select a few short Letters, which contain the 
terms above quoted, and which conclusively 
prove the curative powers of Guy’s ‘onic in 
the various Disorders therein alluded to. 


The Editor of the Sunday Companion writes : 
‘*Most Valuable Remedy.”’ 


‘*From personal examination of original 
** Testimonials and personal use of Guy’s 
** Tonic, we can recommend this prepara- 
“‘tion as a most valuable Remedy for 
**Impaired Vitality and Affections of the 
“* Digestive Organs.” 
** World-Renowned Tonic.” 
**8, St. Cuthbert’s Villas, 
** Newtown, Eastleigh. 
‘*T have been a sufferer from Indigestion, 


*‘and am now trying your world-renowned 
** Guy’s Tonic. “F. W. HOOD.” 


‘**Potent Remedy.’’ 











**Miss Abrakams, of Upper Norwood, 
**has, on many occasions, recommended 
**Guy’s Tonic, and considers it a very 
“potent Remedy in Debility and Liver 
“* Complaints.” 


‘*A Wonderful Medicine—a Great 
Discovery.”’ 





** Wombwell, near Barnsley. 

** For the past four years I have suffered 
“from the terrible malady Nervous 
‘**Debility, not being able to do a day’s 
‘“‘work in that time. It is with great 
‘*pleasure now that I bear my testimony 
“to Guy’s Tonic; it is a wonderful 
**medicine—a great discovery. I write 
** thankfully, feeling its benefit. 

““W. W. WATERHOUSE.” 


‘*Sterling Value.’’ 





**6, Green Street, Totterdown, Bristol. 
‘*T have taken two bottles of Guy’s 
*“*Tonic, and can testify to its sterling 
** value for Indigestion. 
“T. J. DAVIES.” 
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Guy's 
Tonic 
Sales 
Are 
Rapidly 





Wh 


Increasing 


*€ Casilla, 107, Rosario de Santa Fé, 
** Argentine Republic. 

**Mrs. Hugh E. H. Wrinch presents her 
**compliments to the Proprietors of Guy’s 
** Tonic, and begs to inform them that she 
‘**is most anxious to try Guy’s Tonic for 
**Debility and Languid Feeling. Mrs. 
**Wrinch would be so much obliged if the 
‘* Proprietors would send some out to her at 
“‘once. Jt has been recommended by her 
“* Medical Adviser at home.” 








Guy’s Tonic may be obtained 
from Chemists and Stores through- 
out the World. 
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‘ RUNAWAY ” 







SIMPLEST AND BEST. 





NEW PATENT 


LAWN MOWER. 


A high-class, durable, 
EASY TO WORK. 


Cash Prices, « 
with Grass Boxes 


A MONTH’S TRIAL allowed, and if not approved of may be 


English-made Machine. 
SILENT IN ACTION. 


mplete ) _ 9in ihn. 17in. entting wide 


j 43/6, 50)-, 65.-, 75/-, 94/- 











Thousands returned unconditionally, and the money refunded. Orders 
executed on receipt. Sent Carriage Paid. No charge 
are now for Packing. 
ins oe FOLLOWS & BATE, Ltd., 
ENGINEERS, Gorton, MANCHESTER. 
Please mention this Magazine. 
LATEST DESIGN.] [SEASON 1897. 








WOODS’ PATENT WIRE CYCLE SADDLE 


The BEST Roadster Made. 


Entirely PREVENTS Saddle Soreness. 
































Ns WITH AND WITHOUT FELT COVER. 
COOL, | creatty Price and |ANIDEAL_- 
COMFORTABLE, “ome Testimonials |SADDLE FOR 
AND LIGHT . . on LADY OR. 
IN WEIGHT. | Vibration. Application. | GENTLEMAN. 
Srovur House, Curisrcuurcn, 24, Arsuny , 


goth Sept., 1896. ANTS. 
Messrs. The Longford Wire Co. 


Ltd., Warrington. 
The Baroness de Langsdaff begs 
to inclose postal order and stamps 


to the Longford Wire ¢ 


ompany, 











All Saddies sent on One Month's Trial. 


ist Sept., 1896. 
Messrs. The Longford Wire Co., 
Ltd., Warrington. 
General Swanston presents his 
compliments to the Longford Wire 


Company, and in thanking then: 
for the Wire Cycle Saddle 
furnished, desires to mention that 
he purposes retaining the same, 
it proving the only all-round 
comfortable cycle seat that he has 


met with after trying several other 
makes of various patterns. 


ee *x —_—— 








Limited, for the Woven Wire 
Saddle which she has had on hire, 
and is pleased to keep, as she has 
found it most comfortable, and the 
best she has yet seen. lt has 
enabled her to ride long distances 
without fatigue, and over very bad 
roads without a jar 
— *x a 
WOODS’ PATENT CALVANIZED yReNcH 
STEEL WIRE ; 


MATTRESSES 
ana BEDSTEADS. 


Also Wool and Hair Mattresses. 


——V—ror~ 


cansiaes PAID AND LagSeat 
ASH DISCOUNT ALLOW 


ennanaunten and PRICES free on 
application. 











LONGFORD WIRE, IRON, & STEEL CO., Ltd., 


EXHIBITED 





CARRYING ONE TON 








AT 
LIVERPOOL, MANCHESTER, 
And other 
EXHIBITIONS. 


GUARANTEED FOR 
FIVE YEARS. 


eur" 


London Office: 61, ST. MARY AXE, E.C. 


WARRINGTON. ([fSicpazinc. 











DEAE NESS 


axpy HEAD NOISES retriever nv csixe 


WILSON’S COMMON-SENSE EAR DRUMS. 
A new scientific invention. entirely different in 
construction from all other devices. Assist the deaf 
when all other devices fail, and where medical skill 
has given no relief They are safe, comfortable, 
and invisible ; have no wire or string attachment 

Write for Pamphlet. Mention this Magazine 

WILSON EAR-DRUM CO., 

D. H. WILSON, 7, Newington Road, Epivevacu. 








TOO STOUT 


If you require a reliable remedy for the relief of soperfzons fat. 
send for a box of my “ H.D.” Pills. No starvation required; you may 
eat and drink what you like, A. { guarantee to either sex a permanent 

reduction of Sib. to 7h. weekly. They are agreeable te take, -—< 
harmless, being entirely of a vegetable preparation ; are av 
the most stubborn cases, and never fail to improve both health a i 
figure. Their action is rapid, certain, safe, and entirely free from 
spesnrennenss 3 pearl-coated, tasteless, aml highly recor 
Prices 2s. 4s. 6d., and 11s., post free, plein wrapper.—Paermssem 
R. G. HOLT. “Argyle Chambers, ‘West Strand, Londun 
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As the snow-capped summit | ment of making a penny equal a shilling 
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of an isolated mountain peak, all | in purchasing power! Quaker Oats 
a-glitter with the slanting sun- | has done this, plac @ ing within the 
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ve as the tex 
from whi ch to preach a 
sermon on ** The Reward off 
Real Merit,’? for only by, 
reason of its inherent excel] 
lence has it become ‘*The AY diet. Small wonder 
@ rat of the Breakfast Table.” a Quaker Oats has met with iy 
It has been said that, ** Th Wexversal indorsement of & 
and that 
ds Alone! 


, ard of ex- 
cellence, a synonym 


for a good 
breakfast, the people’s choice. 


Quaker Oats 


Soto ONty In 2 Le. Packaces 
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tarts t e Tumbler 
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“FOR THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE.” 


CLARKE’S 


WORLD-FAMED 


BLOOD MIXTURE 


Is warranted to cleanse the blood o- all impurities 
from whaterer cause arising For rotula, Scurvy, 
Eczema, B edd ‘pony Skin and Blood Dises ases, Pimples 
and Sores of all kinds, its effects are marvellous. It 1s 
the only real specific tor Gout and Rheumatic Pains, for it 
removes the caxse from the blood and bones. Thousands 
of wonderful cures have been effected by it. In bottles 
and 11s. each, of Chemists everywhere. 


IMITATIONS, 


2s. od 


BEWARE OF WORTHLESS 











Eoort’s 


HEALTH EXERCISER. 


A COMPLETE 
HOME CYMNASIUM. 


Worked on a new yeiee iple, which scienti- 
fically exercises anc develops every part of 
the body without strain or fatigue. It 
Poa sti the muscles, invigorates the 
stimulates the whole system into 
thful activity, and makes one feel 
better eat better, sleep better, work hetter. 
Suitable for both sexes, and adjustable to 
the Athlete and Invalid. 
Hicuest Mepicat Ixporsewenrts. 
PRICES FROM 21/- 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 


s.7.FOooT & Som 
95, New Bond St., London, W. 
THE 


mproveo HOME TURKO-RUSSIAN 
A FOLDING BATH CABINET 


Enables everyone to enjoy in 
their own home all the luxu- 
ries and advantages of the 
Dry Steam, Vapour,Oxygen, 
Medicated, and Perfumed 
Baths. A sure Cure for 
Colds, Influenza, Aching 
Muscles, Stiff Joints, Rheu- 
matism, &c., and prevents 
contracting diseases. En- 
sures a healthy Skin, Clear 
Complexion, and prevents 
Obesity. It is portable, can 
te used in any room, and 
folds up when not in use. 








IncusTRATED Descriptive CrrcuLar FREE. 


$. J. FOOT & SON, 95, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 





"BUSHMANZAR YVINdOd 





at 
or write for Iiwstroted “ M” Catalogue, Post Free. 


All Dealers; 
Goxes from 16/6 to 50 Guineas. 


NICOLE FRERES, 21, Ely Place, London, E.C. 








T H E The New Patent 


SOUND DISCS 


Completely overcome Dearness and 
Heap Noises, no matter of how long 
Standing. Are the same to the ears as 
sare tothe eyes. Invisible. Com- 
ble. Worn months without removal. 


H EA R Explanatory Pamphlet Free. 


The F. BH. WALES CO., 62 & 63, New Bond St., London, W. 
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SY American Saae 
Derby Roll-Top Desks, 


AND 


Office, Study, and Library Furniture. 








| 4s” The Derby Desk is the Standard for Comparison! 
| s% The Derby Desk is both a Necessity and a Luxury! 
sa The Derby Desk is an Office in Itself! 


DRAWING DOWN 


















All Sizes, 
in Oak, Walnut, a 
or Mahogany. OCksS 
ENTIRE DESK 
AUTOMATICALLY. 
{ ** 
; * % 
PRICES FROM 
{ £6 60 BEST 
WORKMANSHIP 
{ 3 4 AND FINISH. 
{ HUNDREDS OF adinas 
TESTIMONIALS 
RECEIVED. SATISFACTION 
| GUARANTEED, 
| 
{ A LARGE VARIETY OF SPECIALITIES IN OFFICE AND LIBRARY 
| FURNITURE ALWAYS IN STOCK. 
{ Globe Letter-Filing Cabinets Book-keepers’ Desks. 
| (Finest 1n THE Wor tp). Typewriters’ Desks. 
Document Files. Bank and Directors’ Tables. 
Catalogue Cabinets. Office Chairs. 
Folding Card-Tabies. Library Chairs. 
Wernicke Elastic Bookcases, Revolving and Tilting Chairs. 
&c., &c., &c. &c., &c., &c. 
ELEGANCE, UTILITY, AND COMFORT ARE ENSURED BY USING OUR SPECIALITIES. 
—_—— a : — 
Send for Illustrated Catalogues (C Dept.), or call and 


inspect our Stock. 


\ THOMAS TURNER, , 
ia 44, Holborn Viaduct, LONDON, E.C. ; | 
7 & 9, Newarke St., LEICESTER. \W Rc 


(Mention “ Strand Magazine.”) 
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Grand Jubilee Prizes. 


a SS See oe 
WORTH OF 


OO YOST ‘ews 
TO BE AWARDED 
= A Standard Typewriter (£23) ter a Sng “we 


The YOST Typewriter Co., Ltd., to commemorate the batelied —_ of Her Imperial Majesty, have 
decided to give away in open competition Twenty of their famous No. 4 YOST Typewriters and a few 
Cabinets of the aggregate value of £500. The Competitions are open to all, the conditions are 
simple, and the prizes will enable the successful competitors to comfortably earn 
good incomes. 

It is now almost universally admitted that the YOST Typewriter is the finest Writing Machine that has 
ever been invented. It produces the best work. It is the strongest. It costs least to maintain. It is the 
easiest to learn; anyone being able to work it after a few hours’ practice. It has given occupation and 

incomes to an army of persons of both sexes. It is in use in Government, Professional, and 
Commercial Offices, and numbers amongst its 35,000 users many of the most eminent personages in the 
social and scientific world. 


LIST OF COMPETITIONS. 


No. I. SHORTHAND WRITERS’ COMPETITION. No. 3. GENERAL COMPETITIONS. 


— No. 4 os yoy — be rig: Fourteen No. 4 YOST Typewriters will be giver 
writers (one ‘ady and one gentleman) of the st h di in the best ritten 
Shorthand Transcript of a passage containing about ” = wrasagentape 7 - nf Aen cae wim 

12g words, which will be found on Competition Form | § #¢cordance with the instructions below :— 




















































































No. 1. This competition closes on June 30th. The 1. Give the names, addresses, and occupations of 
awards will be made about the igth July and duly not less than six important commercial and profes- 
advertised. 
> sional people in your neighbourhood to whom the 
No. 2. TYPISTS’ COMPETITIONS. YOST Typewriter would be useful. 
suar Ne, 4 VOST Machines wil be given to the 2. Give three suggestions for efficiently and econo- 


writers (two ladies and two gentlemen) of the best ms 
typewritten re-arranged copy of a business letter | mically advertising the YOST Typewriter in your 
which will be found on Competition Form No. 2. Any neighbourhood. 
a oe aes aad ae wil be given it | Six Machines will be awarded in the middle of July. 
September. The competitions close on July 31st and | Four ” ” ” ” August. 
August 31st respectively. Four »» ’ ” ” September. 
Papers must reach the YOST Typewriter Co., Ltd., 50, Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C., on or before the 
last day of the month preceding that in which the competition is held. Papers received later will be entered 
for the next competition. The names of prize-winners will be duly published. The YOST Typewriter Co., Ltd., 
reserve to themselves the right to alter or vary the Competitions by advertising such alterations or variations 





in advance. ! 
eaaa—e—aPeeEe=EaeEeeEee 
x. It is necessary that all Competitors should send to the YOST Typewriter Co., Ltd., 50, Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C., 
a subscription of 1/- P.O., or 24 halfpenny —- > receiving in return a magnificent ¢ abinet portrait of Her Majesty Queen 
Victoria, and the nex essary competition forms. Competitors must state the number of the competition (1, 2, or 3) they desire 
to enter. 


2. Competitors may enter all competitions, but a subscription will be required for each. 

3}. Competitors must mark the envelopes containing their competition forms “No, 1, Shorthand Writers’ Competition,” 
“No. «. Typists’ Competition,” or “* No. 3, General Competitions,” as the case may be, and address them to the YOST Typewriter 
-o., Lad., 50, Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C. . 
+ All papers sent in will become the property of the YOST Typewriter Co., Ltd. . 
5. Employées of the YOST Typewriter Co., Ltd., are debarred from these competitions. 
The YOST Typewriter Co., Ltd., will appoint a committee of experts to award the prizes. 
be absolute and final. : 
lo those competitors whose papers show exceptional merit will be awarded handscme cabinets in addition to Typewriters. ; 


The decisions of the committee will 


~ —eGs$@$@P Oo? O80 #9 ses" 


The YOST Typewriter Company, Limited, 
HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, E.C. 


PARI}: 35, Goulevard des Italiens. BIRMINGHAM: 73, Temple Row. LEEDS: 15, Briggate. 

GLASGOW : 112, St. Vincent Street. LIVERPOOL: 22a, North John Street. NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE : 50, Dean St. 
BELFAST : 13, Rosemary Street. DUBLIN : 17, Nassau Street. MARSEILLES: 25, Rue Paradis. 
CARDIFF : 77, St. Mary Street. MANCHESTER : 3, Deansgate. EDINSURGH : 12, North St. Andrew St. 
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THE LONDON CLOVE COMPANY’S CLOVES 
For Ladies’, Gentlemen’s, and Children’s Wear. 
SINGLE PAIRS AT WHOLESALE PRICES! 
eww 
Supplementary Departments :— 
HOSIERY, HANDKERCHIEFS, FANS. 
Send Post-Card for Detailed and I Uustrated Price List (56 pages). 


THE LONDON GLOVE CO., 45a, CHEAPSIDE, we E.c. 
Branch Warehouse: 83, New Bond Street, W. 









them 
= og push 


paATENT 
cooked 


Contains all the essentials 
of a Pure Dietary neces- 
pe to secure a Healthy 
and Natural a per 

of Bone and Muscle—a 
vital neat to growing 


SOLD BVERYW aoe, 
Refuse all Imitat 


sar Send for Gamphies 0 on the 
* Management of Children.’ Post =, 
Free ng River's Foop Mixis, 





i EVEL OF A PEN 


In choosing a Pen everyone wants the Best—that is they want the 


*“*CALTON’’ STYLOGRAPHIC PEN. 


BD ts the & plest and Cheapest of its kind Market, 
praised b; all who use it. We send it C rt ye 


“JEWEL” ‘Fountain Pen, feted feted. with @-oares Gelé Mi, Se. 
DEPT. S.M., JEWEL PEN COMPANY, 


58, FENCHURCH STREET, ——_ E.c. 





















The “ VERY THING ” for 
Cyoling. The 
SUBSTITUTE 
STAYS. 


_|4/1, 6/11, *8/6,. 
12/9, &e. 

inWalte Pawn, Dove,iack. 
- E| one 7 -- se 








sk your usual Draper for 
= Sempies O8 ON MOK APPROVAL, 


Laon Bowe BAUR. Low =, Wood 8t., London, kG 
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A ng ie Testi- 
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r,—Last year Lsent 
itches 


FER fate oot cnt cee hand 


orse in any way. 
| — yaa you. ay son is stationed a 1 Maple Creek in the far Noo th- 


was none the worse 


West.—I am, etc., ALogRNon s 
The — watch will be sent ca rion: poi AE at B. White's own 


reno} COLONTAL ORD ERS (Cheque PS recaret ful pa, attention from a 
iabelor of the firm, and are d return — a in perfect going 


a A anes postage abroad Brits ions) 2/6 extra; 
he —H. W tt his. Guilde- 
FREE. Eg. s bite be» iL forward every applic nn = ae oe 4 
Jewellery, etc. It is Dee ctifelly / iilustrated, aoe me y on you Loe 9] 
H. WH ITE ove 1 ner SrA BET, 
» nm Otrest (next 
‘ Lowlers. MANCHE 


IMPORTANT. Ne 7X0 connection with col other ag in Market Street. 





Direct from the Patentee and Sole Man 


THE WONDERFUL ORCHESTRAL ORGANETTE 


= SPactAl. OFFER—A FOUR-GUINEA ORGANETTE for 35/- 


The very acme of musical invention, an instrument with as much 
variety of tone as a £25 ie a by three Orchestral Dupes has 28 full-size 
. 






3 Stopa. 
Vox-humana 
Expression 






American Organ 


or old, 





A MERE 
CHILD CAN 
PLAY IT. 


Vox- + rllening furnishing the 


passed. We refund the money and pa’ 


after receiving it. Apy tune can be pla 
We will gite a rage nae 
money by Regier) ae 
JS. 
Organette Works, BLACHEK BURN. 


EASY PAYMENTS 


Customer at Wholesale Prices. 





Reeds, controlled by oes Saas viz. . Exncesiog, and “4 


awh i 5 they are unsur- 
Reps dd to oa not entirely satisfied 


asic Pree with peed am. eons Sa 
: For 2/-‘extra 
tte Will be sont dinviads paid. ey 
DRAPER, 


ly unlimited. For home 


We have decided to'sell a limited number 
on following easy payments: 10/- deposit 
and 5/- monthly, Price 40/-. Full par- 





Size 14hin. long, 13}in. i Diin. high, weighs 8b. 


ticulars on application. 














AD VERIISEMENTS. 





| Sold by 
MORISON’S 
. Of 












“THE. “BEST “FAMILY MEDICINE. | 


EARLY 70 YEARS’ REPUTATION. 





ORISON’ TTS aS 


YrsvarAsesD a. J ALL LIVER & At tl DISEASES. 
CKEST REMED ND RHE TIsM 








Y FOR FEVER A 
ENSURE a EP. AB*OLUTELY NO DANGER OF COLD 
20 COMMON WITH MERCURY AND OTHER 
DRUGS. SAFE AND EFFICACTO"S IN ALL CLIMATES. 


all Chemists & Medicine Vendors in Boxes, 13/d. & 2/9. 

POW DERG. 13)d. per Fox ; OINTMENT. 13id <eee 
SON & CO., T 

33, Euston Road, ieiee. 

N.B.—The Pills are also prepared with a Pearl Coating, which renders 

them quite tasteless, but does not interfere with their prompt action. 



























POINT 


\ 5/- 


post tree. 






for that no 


2/6 to 106 each. 
Send for free illustrated catalogue. 


HERE’S A 


. Itis the 
pw Ly abariae of one of our 


* BRITISH ’ 


MADE IN 3 QUALITIES— 
5i-, 7i- & 12/6, 


Money returned 
full if pen yd not liked. 
Good for every class of work except cherthend, 

thing can surpass 0 


NEPTUNE FOUNTAIN PENS, 


BURCE, WARREN & RIDCLEY, 
11, Clerkenwell Creen, LONDON, E.C. 


STAFFORDSHIRE 
CHINA. 


For 13/8, Carriage Paid (2/- extra Scotland or Ireland), we 
will forward direct from the factory this charming and superior 
China Tea Service, in rich Blue and Gold or bright Terna-cotta 
Colour and Gold (Sample Cup and Saucer for ELEVEN 
= s). Please do not forget it will be CARRIAGE PAID and 
ully packed. A beautiful and lasting present. Contents :— 






















For 17/6 we will forward Carriage Paid (2/- extra to Scotland 
or Ireland) this complete Dinner Service on Pure White Iron- 
stone China, with lovely new design in Any y- Blue or Silver 
Grey. Contents of Service: 36 ites (3 sizes), 5 Meat 
Dishes, 2 Covered 1 complete 




















in 











Tureen with Ladie and Stand, 1 Butter Boat. If 
we can add a Soup Tureen and Twelve Soup Plates or 7 
extra. Don't forget, CARRIAGE PAID. On goods for 












ow TOO! OPENAC 
from £2,000. 













and Foreign, issued 
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ToBacconists GCommencinc. 
EN A CIGAR CROKE 


Pe Ee < 
= 


WHITFIELD KINC & GO., IPSWICH. Established 1869. 








export we pay carriage to English port, and ship at lowest rates. 
Buy China fresh and bright from the Potteries. ; 

Our New Catalogue, a real work of art, containing 
numerous illustrations of Tea, Coffee, Dinger, Dessert, and 
Chamber Services, is now ready, and wit be sent to any 
address FREE to intending purchasers. 

Please mention THe STRAND MAGAZINE. 

Badged and Crested Ware for Schools, Clubs, Hotels, &c 


EASSALIXI & CO., 


Charles Street, ron wl a Potteries. ) 
THE ORICINAL SCOTCH WINCEY. on — 
- <i. — 












The ides! Summer Fabric for 
and Children's DRESS. 












JAS. SPENCE 





& Co., Whitehall House, Dundee. 
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Dyspepsia: 


How to Remove its many Evil Symptoms. 


n_—<—s&bDP9Pv”” 20) 37]© 235s 


PROPERLY used the stomach is a friend. Abused 
it is an enemy. 

The digestive powers, although adaptable, are 
constitutionally limited. 

If, then, you “‘ live not wisely, but too well,” or eat 
food that disagrees with you, you necessarily suffer, 
unless you counteract the evil by proper treatment. 

If you overload the stomach, or are too fond of 
dainties, made dishes, &c., all the intestinal organs 
suffer. 

The gastric juices that would suffice to digest a 
moderate quantity of food must necessarily fail to 
convert a greater supply. Undigested food ferments, 
and breeds poisonous gases. 

Food is eaten that the blood may take up essential 
nutritive principles from it when digested. 

It is therefore not what we eat but what we digest 
that is essential. 

If you ate food, and had no digestion at all, you 
would starve, just the same as if you ate nothing at all. 

Digestion, therefore, is a vital principle, and not 
only a mechanical operation. 

When the system is overloaded, plethoric, and 
adipose, indigestion is set up, the functions of the 
liver are deranged, constipation ensues, and uric acid 
is generated in excess. 

When uric acid is present in the system, gout, 
rheumatism, and kidney disorders are set up, and a 
state of Uricacideemia ensues, always provocative of 
disease. 

The best treatment for remedying this state of things 
has hitherto been found in the ‘* waters” of certain 
Continertal mineral-water springs. They contain 
certain medicinal salts in solution. 

But very few people can. afford time and money to 
visit and spend several weeks at a Continental health 
resort. [Hotel expenses are high, travelling is expen- 
sive, and, proverbially, ‘‘ Time is money.” 

Kutnow’s Improved Effervescent Carlshad Powder 
contains the vital principle of all Continental mineral 
waters in a pure, pleasant, and portable form. 
Always fresh and efficacious at a moment’s notice. 

The Continental mineral-water springs, and the 
salts evaporated from them, are mostly drastic and 
nauseous. The products of Nature’s Dispensaries are 
frequently crude, and need a corrective. 

But Kutnow’s I.E.C. Powder, on the contrary, is 
gentle and pleasant. 

Se that you can now have all the benefits of any 
Continental mineral-spring treatment at your own 
home. 

, — with a minimum expense insure a maximum 
neh. 

Kutnow’s I.E.C. Powder acts as a natural lubricant 
to the digestive functions, and for the whole alimentary 
tract. It obviates friction, and causes smooth work- 
ing, just as oil does to a machine. 

Kutnow’s I.E.C. Powder is prescribed and recom- 
mended by medical men of both hemispheres. 

KUTNOW’S has been PRESCRIBED to MEM- 
BERS of the ROYAL FAMILY. 

All the leading medical journals indorse the merits 
of Katnow’s I.E.C. Powder. 

Kutnow’s ILE.C. Powder is not a secret or patent 
medicine. Doctors know the formula. 


Kutnow’s I.E.C. Powder is produced by the 
ingenious expedient of desiccating the salts which 
contain the active principle of the mineral water, 
and combining them with effervescents. Although 
sweetened, it contains no sugar. It is, therefore, 
acceptable to the diabetic. 

Thus it is by the genial aid of Kutnow’s I.E.C. 
Powder the recalcitrant liver can be brought to its 
proper usefulness, stimulating it if sluggish, removing 
biliousness, &c. 

Aiding digestion, dispersing acid dyspepsia, and 
preventing sick headache, fulness, &c. 

Banishing the miseries of constipation, gout, rheu- 
matism, and kidney disorders. 

Giving back the clear skin, the bright eye, the alert 
gait, ancl the bloom of health. 


From Dr. BRACHET, Physician at the 
Baths of Aix-les-Bains :— 

‘* Aix-les-Bains, Sept. 15, 1891.—I have prescribed 
your powder for about a year in my hospital practice 
here, as well as frequently to my private patients. I 
have obtained the best results in patients suffering from 
rheumatism and gout, as well as in those who-are con- 
stipated and bilious from the effects of the ‘cure,’ or 
from the change of food and climate. I-cunsider 
Kutnow’s Improved Effervescent Carlsbad Powder a 
preparation indispensable to persons travelling.” 


THE. BRISTOL MEDICO - CHIRURGICAL 
JOURNAL :— 


** Of the great utility of Carlsbad Salts to persons 
leading sedentary lives and inclining to corpulence 
there can be no question ; the principal difficulty in 
their habitual use arises from the nauseous character 
of the dose. This (Kutnow’s) Powder contains the 
active principle of the Sprudel salts in a slightly 
sweetened and effervescent form. A tablespoonful of 
the powder in half a tumbler of water makes a de- 
cidedly pleasant draught, and taken in early morning 
is an efficient aperient.” 


A FREE TRIAL. 


A FREE TRIAL.—For Seven Days from the 
date of this magazine, Messrs. S. Kutnow (Limited), 
41, Farringdon Road, London, E.C., will send of 
Kutnow’s Improved Effervescent Carlsbad Powder 
a SAMPLE FREE and POST PAID to every adult 
applicant who names THE STRAND MAGAZINE when 
writing. 

Kutnow’s Improved Effervescent Carlsbad Powder 
may be obtained in capsuled bottles, of all Chemists 
and Medicine Vendors, price 2s. 9d.; or post free 
(in the United Kingdom) for 3s. from the London 
Office. See that the Registered Trade Mark, 
‘*Hirschensprung” (or Deer Leap), and the auto- 
graph facsimile signatv-e,‘‘*S. Kutnow & Co.,” are 
on the label and carton. These insure genuineness. 


Sole Proprietors: S. KUTNOW & CO. (Limited), 
41, Farringdon Road, London, E.C. 

New York House: KUTNOW BROS., 13, Astor 
Place, New York City, U.S.A. 
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Wade in THREE SIZES 
ONLY, at 


FLOWS 
REGULARLY 
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Complete Illustrated Cata | 
Post Free on Application! 


U 

MABIE TODD.« « BARD, 
HEAPSIDE 

95a REGENT ST., W. 8) Lonpoy. 
S EXcHANce Sr, MANCHESTER 
Mow West-End Branch: 21, Kensington High Street, W. 


HEAD OFFICE: 93, Cheapside, E.C. 
LONDON. 

























A HOME REMEDY 





Acts upon the blood current, causes the system 
extra amount of pure atmospheric oxygen, builds up the 
general health, and thus overcomes the specific complaint. 


Willey Rectory, Broseley, Salop, Febru: Nth, 1897. 
Dean Sin,—Two years ago I was suffering from debility, had 
been for several years. I had tried every kind of med and treat. 
men’ out got no better, being exhausted after the least exertion, and 
having no zest in life. I saw the Electropoise advertised, and thought 
I would give it a three months’ trial. Suffice it to say kept it. a 
have not touched a tonic for two years, and everyone ee 
my increased energy and healthy looks. Yours t 
Mra A’ WAYNE. 


ie o’ Forest, Stonehaven, N.B., February 12th, 1897 
I Neetity with pleasure to the benefit I have derived 


vive. 1 did not believe in it, and only tried it as an 
am pow a convert. I never miss an of 
I am, yours faithf 
Mrs. M. CAMERON. 
United Presbyterian Manse, Morebattle, Relen, Pee. Feb. > a 
Sin.—After nearly one year's ———- use of t 
househeld and among my friends, I gladly UA, pe TIT 
it remarkable curative power. I have seen it effecta t cure 
in acase of chronic relaxed throat—clear away neuralgie headaches in 
less than an hour—and remove after four or six days ate 
etc. Just a fortmight ago I caught a very severe chill, and was very 
curious to test the efficacy of the ‘Poise in my own case, I it in 
ice, and applied the treating plate over the throat. which was sore one 
stiff, Almost immediately I felt great relief. After four congecuti 
nights of strong treatment, the effects of the ehill were dissipated, and 
in a week I was perfectly clear again, and stronger and better every way 
then before. All this without “laying up. I would not, therefore, 
willingly be without a ‘Poise. My own is im constant use among 
friends ; and, indeed, 1 could keep, several going did 1 possess them. 
1 have no financial interest in the ‘Poise. 
l am, yours truly, Rev. COLIN M. GIBB, M.A. 


BOOK OF INFORMATION (Post FREE). 


ELECTROLIBRATION CO 


7 COMPACTUM” TENT 


Specially fitted and ‘adapted for Bathing or 
Garden, to supply a much-needed requirement, 
and within everybody’s reach, being Commodious, 
Durable, and Cheap. 


Dean 81 
from the Elect ro 
experiment, but I 
advocating its use. 





289, Oxford St., 
*? Lendea, W. 
















Plain. £1 4 Ocak. 
ziwe ,, 


Diameter 7i!t. Gin., Heit Bit. 
Striped. do. do. 












A Valise to pack above in at 2s. 6d. extra. 


This Tent is highly recommended for .its portability, 
weighing only, when packed in Valise, about ralb., 
measuring 34in. long by 6in. diameter. 


C.C_———eeees 


SLY, DIBBLE & CO., LONDON,.E.. 


IMlastrated Catalogues Post Free. 
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i, ARMOUR’ 4 


Should always be at the Cook’s right hand. 
The Purest and Best for use in Summer as well as Winter. 
Sold” by Leading Grocers and Chemists. 
Insist on having ‘‘ ARMOUR’S.” 











Cookery Book posted free by sending a post-card with name and address to— 


" ARMOUR & CO. (Chicago), LONDON, S.E. 


PIMPLES, AND ALL]}||. — 
SKIN ERUPTIONS Ludgate’ Tea Service 











Can be effectually cured by taking (China with Gold Edge in Rose-Pink, 
Blue or Green.) 


Frazer's Tablets, 


The best blood purifier ever known. 
Thousands have proved this. 


Frazer’s Tablets 


Remove all impurities in the blood, and render 
the skin and complexion delightfully smooth 
and clear. 


PHYSICIANS RECOMMEND 


FRAZER’S TABLETS 
For ECZEMA, RHEUMATISM, nt 





For 12 persons (40 pieces)... + .. 12/6 
RA LAL PLP LTO Enamelled and Hand-painted Sets, 21/- to 15 Gs. 


NOTICE.—FRAZER’S TABLETS can be obtained 
of all Chemists, price 1/1} per box, in pale green 


boxes with the words ‘‘ Frazer's Tablets’’ in gold 

letters on the lid, or post free, 1/3, from— ALFRED B. PEARCE, 
FRAZER'S, Limited, :J86, Fleet Street, \London. 39. LUDGATE HILL. LONDON, 
Ask for Frazer’s Tablets, and-accept no substitute. ‘ (Eetabliched 760.) 2 


ee’ 
A BOON TO CYCLISTS. | WHOLESALE supp.y co, Manchester. 
Burnip’s (Patent) Chain Brush’. | 20 f- Py) DIRECT To THE PUBLIC. 


































» INTERMEDIATE PROFITS 
BY DEALING DIRECT WITH US 
You SAVE FROM 30 TO 

> ee 5O PER CENT. 
kinds of Jewel 
Outtery. Optical Goods, Musica hy: 
struments, — . ene Presentation 
0 c 


ra<aP E> 






? 
z= 


. tad particulars of s 
0 NEED hind Pent ree aratin. “Tt i a A 
FOR A a are at Manufacturer's prices, nod ane 
CEAR GAGE. the United Kingdom. DS 
OUR SPECIAL LEVER.- 
Post Free, 1s. 1% 4. a Our Marvellous Value, Rnd wed 
KREUGER & CO., 10, RASTCEEAP, LONDON, E.C. ‘five — byt 





Kindly mention Taz Stranp Macazine. WHOLESALE SUPPLY 02., Market St., MANCHESTER, (Mention sraann: 
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1/-, 2/6, and 4/6, of all Chemists, or post free from 
KOKO-MARICOPAS CO., LTD., 16, Bevis Marks, and 233, Regent Street, LO 


A 434d. Bottle of “ Eif- 
i fel Tower” Lemonade 
} makes 32 Tumblers (2 
Gallons) of most delici- 
ous Home Made Lemo- 
nade. It is by concen- 
trating the Lemons in 
the orchards where they 
are grown that the Eiffel 
Tower Lemonade can 
H be supplied at this re- 
markable price. It is 
made from the finest 
Lemons only that the 
world produces. None 
genuine unless bearing 
the Eiffel Tower Trade 
Mark. Ask your Grocer 
for it, or send 6 stamps to 
G. Foster Clark & 

No. 5, Eiffel Tower 
Factory, Maidstone. 
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LIZARS’ “RANGE” CLASSES 


For Field and Marine Use. 
The Highest Power Glasses Procurable. 

A best ordinary field glass maguifies 4 times. 
The “ ” Glasses magnify 8 and 1 
times, and combine in the most perfect manner 
high power, portability. and definition. 

be focussing arrangement ix a novel «ne 
When once focussed the glass is ready for use at 
any time without further alteration, an advan- 
which will at once commend itself to 
users of Field and Marine G > 

Prices in beat case, with strap, to magnify ¢ 
tines, BB/- ; & times, SO/-; 47 2, -. 

Mr. FT. Rosset, Portinnd, writes: “I tested the ‘Raven * Pield 
Glass against a pair of Ninocular Telescopes, which cost 7 guineas, and 
yours give much hetter definition.” ie 

Colonel Savace, R.E., writes: “Your *Raxer’ Field Glass com- 
hines in a remarkable degree high power, clear definition, portability, 
and cheapness.” . 

Rev. Canon Harpw, LLD., Askheaton, writes: “I consider it 
admirable and very yovertal, and the contrivance for regulating focus 
imgenious, simple, and most effective.” 

Ordinary Field Glasses from 10/-, Price Licts Free. Port free in 
Iritain, 26 extra to any Fore 4. LIZARS, Manufacturer, 
101, Buchanan 8t.. }73, Victoria St., BELFAST; 
2. Maitiand Holborn, LONDON, 








LA 
&t.. EDINBURGH ; 20, 





THE STRONGEST 


Abingdon careers wave 
(or Mert “are tre COPA 
Squares 


Regd. Trade Mark 
ART SHADES, BORDERED. SEAMLESS. REVERSIBLE. 













“REVIREDIS” 






Sises : 2x2, 2x2}, 2x3, 2}x3. 3x3 sq. yards, 





Price G/- 7/6 Qj/- 14/3 13/6 each. 
Sizes; 3x3}. 3x4, 3x4} to 4x7 sq. yards. 
Price 15/9 18/- 206 42/- each, 
Carriage Paid to nearest Station, Beware ci 
inferior imitations. Apply to the— 


ABINGDON CARPET MANUFACTURING CO., 


ABINGDON-ON-THAMES. 




























W.C.: and 28. Bridve St.. ABERDEEN. 


ANNA & GO.'S "tase 
IRISH LINENS 


Reine Hand Woven and “ ASS BLEACHED” give 
Endless Wear, and — their beautiful Snow-white 
n 


Asx? ce. 

IRISH DAMASK TABLE LINEN. 

Tish Napkins, from 2/6; Dinner | Rieached Irish Linen Sheeting, 

Napkins, from 44, per doz. Table }-72in. wide. from 1/11 : 90in., from 

Cloths, tyda equare. from 3/3; 2/ 2/Sperrard. Pillow Linen, 40in. 

by Srde., from 5/1 each le, from lid. per yard. 

Terew Camparc Haxparecerers, Haren Lover Coutans, Creve, avn 

Surars, Lanes’ Tarsn Uspeacuornine. Carri Paid on all Orders 
of £1 and upwards within the United Ki jam. 

SA VPURS& Miuatrated Price Litt POST PRE®. Address Dept. 1, 

HANNA *# CO... 4. Redford St.. BELFAST. 


Tr THe 


AMOUS IRISH LINENS 
or 50 YEARS AGO. 




















LEMON, 
ORANCE, 
CITRON, 
PINEAPPLE, 
ALMOND, 
COCCANUT. 


SUPPORT THE SMALL CULTURE, 
BEING MADE W)TH 
LINCOLNSHIRE FARM PRODUCE. 
Absolutely Pure and Wholesome. 

Mr. Gladstone says he feels sure that 






SPRING’S 























Redd. . Spring's. re —- ane be most 
Groce useful to the community at Jarge. 
or Grocere ant Cranctie Sarge, F. ¢ +. fare writes — 
“Your Cu are persect. pronounes 
Glass Jars = gsrelient.” 





le fen Mra. Springthorpe, Teacher of and 
6d., V ’ &2 9 Silver Hedathie. writes :—“ Your are 
or 6 Pree by Post excellent, and very useful for a variety of dainty 

or Rail for dishes.” 
and Recipes with Every Jar 























Directi 
3/6, 6 6, 12/6 Sore Mawvractunsns >— 
P.O. SPRING 4 CO., Brigg, LINCOLNSHIRE 
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Do you 
like coffee? Perfect 
coffee, fragrant, exhilarating, 
and tasting like the most delicious 
coffee prepared in the old-fashioned 
way, can be made by using 







No trouble; ready at amoment fguetion, 
Beware of cteotions. Large 
bottle 1/-, Sample bottle 2d, 

Sold by Grocers or of T. & 

H, Smith, 21, Duke St, 

Edinb urgh. 









Dress Goods. 


We are able to supply Ladies with every 
description of Alpacas, Si k and Woo! Shots, 
Serges, Cashm>res, .oatings, Tweeds, Black 
and coloured Silks, Superior Veiveteen, etc. 
A postcard w.ll rring you a price ,ist and a 

within 7 ca range of samp-es ( returnable 
within oor days) so that you can make your 

ection at your eisure. Ladics requiri 
a a Nice Stylish Dress ( of Coating 6 yards 
suitable for Sprng or Summer wear wil 
food —— of co ours at 7/4, At 
ree per Parcels Post, what 7 
ths require. Better qua ities et rst 
more capeasive —-_ 

cameltoe be su 














find our tress Lengths, ine 





A Clever idea. 


This is exactly how a man likes his 
rhirt, collar and cuffs to look. It is very 
easy, too, to get the effect. You have 
only to rub some of Redford’s China Gloss 
on the linen before ironing, not mix it 
with the starch, and then you have a 
heautiful polished surface. No sticking. 
No trouble. A shilling box, containing 
enough fora month or two, sent free by 
return of post (within Great Britain) for 
13d. ; foreign post extra.—S, M. Reprory 
axp Hon, 30, Oxford Street, Liverpool. 


CURE FITS 


ND to Prove It I Will GIVE You a Bottle of my Remedy 
£ for Nothing, so that You May Try It Before Paying Out 
any Money. I-Have Madea Lifelong Seudy of Fits, “Bpilepsy 
St. Vitus’ Dance, &c., and when I es on. I Meana teal 
Cure. Don't CONTINUE TO SU FFER, but Send for 
Testimonials and FREE Bottle of Medicine and TRY IT.— 
H. G. ROOT, 28, Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W 








wWORRIS’sS 


Horse-Skin Boots 
What are they 7 
mort tener fa and ata a aytah ap 3 


mee, with more du 
Byte ot The Pee ge 
ightfully oof, - inet rack, and take 
int 9 






PERFECT FIT BY. Pest: OUR SYSTEM. 
Send shape of ont on paper or old boot for size, with 
remittance, and the gools will ill be sent by return of 
post. An ‘iitstrated price list and testimonials sent 

Post Free, to Ladies or Gentlemen desirous of 
testing thee comfortable The Prices are 
14/6, 17/6. Hand-sewn, 21/-, 25/-. 





Ladies' & Gent's 
Sample Pairs 

10/9 ference to 

Postage 6d. extra. Apeil, 1893 : ™ Your Horsg-ekin Boots seem very 


Py eee to BE. O. NORRIS, 8 & 0, Holborn Viaduct ; also 
Street Within; x) te 29, St. Swithin’s ; 


Sd Pen king Wil Street, London, 














$400 Patterns W ‘olls 8, entfree. 


we ev ots, 
$ Mantle Cloth:, Home lente, Stee’ Vicunas 
Worsted Coatings, etc. Guaranteed made in 
my mills under my mal supervision and 
cont tini ‘g notoing but pure wool. Suitable 
for 3 A Colguho im, Ty ccd and business 
su ts olquho'n, Twee 
M Ils, In norte! he'. N “Post Free 
eueeene 













STOUT PERSON Ss 


Should try DR. VINCENT’S ANTI-STOUT PILLS. They 
will permanently reduce superfluous flesh, in some cases as 
much as 1olb. ina week. They are guaranteed perfectly harm- 
less and leasant to take. The Scottish Weekly, Dec. rath 
says: besity is a trouble that greatly ianpeds effort and 
energy. All kinds of specifics are in vogue, but most of them 
wear out the patience of the sufferers. quick remedy - a 
effected by the use of Dr. Vincent's Anti-Stout Pills. 

2/-, 4/6, and 10/- a box, pene free, from DR. VINCENT, 
34, Park Ridings, Hornsey, don. Mention Magazine. 





Free to Examine. 
SEND NO 8/6 a” 






CASH. 


Cut this out, and send it with your 
banker's certificate that you are 
worthy of credit, and we will send 
you, registered and post free, this 

ndsome, perfect running Watch, on 
approval. If you do not find it the 
+ bargain you ever saw, and 
ar superior to the imitation sold by 
others for 10/6, as 

9-CARAT GOLD, HALL MARKED, 
return it to us and 

PAY NOTHING. 

i If you choose to inclose the 8/6 

with your order—we do not ask it— 

j but if you choose to do so, we will put 

in free a very massive and beautiful 

Gent’s Albert and send the 

same at once free by registered post. 

Watch is a perfect timekeeper. 

It has a chronograph attachment for 

timing races, etc., and is guaranteed 

to show the time to the 3ooth part 
of a minute. 

Rosert Hunter, Coatbridge, 

writes, April 17th, 1897: “I have received the watch to-day 
all right, and am well pleased with it. 

a List of Latest Novelties, 1d. stamp for postage. 

mn Yeon & CO., NOVELTY MANUFACTURERS, 





5, Devonshire Street, Holborn, London, W.C. 





SOAP THAT __BEAUTIFIES. 


A bad skin be the worst en oy of booty, good the 
really beautiful ul if tion led nv ith aki eruptions back 





smooth” and, iy sein nfantine in — thi als De “Dao and 
ne , no ng u Ls amare’ 
FACIAL SOAP, which ieee Prepare 


strong anti: and pet Veale. or or 
box of three post Sample. ‘e wish to 


introd this beautiful preparation Tniiess and, knowing that if 
ance wood its value will aes ghey offer a sample cake, one r ne third 


size of a shilling tablet, tare return for a penny stamp to pa: 
We also send a coupon entitling the holder to a special offer fc for ieage 
Gariand & Y nm 5 





PERSONS subject to eye disorders 
should know that any affliction can 
be cured by Singleton's Golden Eye 
Ointment, but it must be Singleton's. 
Ofallchemistsand drug storesat 2/-per 


pot. 300 years’ reputation. ‘‘How to 
preserve t Eyesight, " @ little book 
i eaias value to pe ie family in which there 


is a case Of weak eyes, will be sent 
free to any address by an 
Green, 210 Lambeth 
Loadon, 
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THE PATENT 


r ‘HANDY KNIFE CLEANER 


WITH INDIA-RUBBER ROLLERS. 


A high-class Mach’ sited with the latest patented improvements, viz.: Guide 
Rollers and Conical Fork 
OS Will quickly clean and a knives in a manner not attainable with the old- 
fashioned knife-board, and without damaging the handles 






















Each Machine is mounted on a hard-wood Block. and supplied with a Double Grip 
Cramp, Tin of Emery Powder, and packed in a neat box 


A USEFUL AND ALWAYS ACCEPTABLE WEDDING PRESENT. 
é Net Cash Prices: No. ©, 12/6; No. 1, 17/6; No. 2, 21/- Carriage Paid. 


If not approved of may be returned wnconditionally and the money refunded. 
Orders exec on receipt. 


FOLLOWS & BATE, Ltd., soso Mianutacturers, CORTON, MANCHESTER. 


Puxzasz Mention Tas Macazine. 


CERAMIC ART CO. * vctternes 2s cam 
A Spiendid Opportunity. Direct from the Potteries. 
Packed Free | «© “ es We eas 


06 






















The “Queen Anne" Combination Tea and Breakfast Service. The “Queen Anne” Dinner Service. To match. 





This wonderful set has now heen fitted at great cost with our patent . 
SLIDE LID TEAPOT. The wer aides in 4 Sieh ais Acharming effect in Peacock oy on a pure Semi-Porcelain 
fall « A boon to every householder. No ex e rest o} 
got in ofa ment elegantly modelled china shape fs i oom semi - 7 ry! triumph of the fictile art, ‘Seat Disb ie ae," 
rated with the famous * Rm Anne — : : 7 sete 7 aed 12 Tart Plates 5 tate ted sin - ees ng from 
Sean ace nh a anteting t  ar 12 Cheese Plates 2 Full'ize Vegetable Dishes and 
oa oe % fetes and Saucers s we gee se patent slide lid, es 2a Se obtained sy from “that no. f my bright, and new. for 
assert it no finer value v een 
. 3 Rrenk tu par and Bausere : — = of 3 Jugs (just te offered. We alesoupety match the same service Twelve Soup | Plates 
Hitay Plates modelled) (Pull-size), a Soup Tureen nae tre pints, with stand complete, for 
1 Slop Basin 1 Hot Water Jugiwith bestquatity | 78: extra. pie fom alr tld pup Fissescnd Bony tupeen (palaces, 
1 Covered Muffin Dish Patent Lever Mount, quite new) finished beau nglish gold for is. 
Packed free 10/6. Gud Poe. chalvenie datbee onan to avoid disappointment. 





THE THREE SERVICES ‘etic; Secretar: | ene £52 Qe, Sd.| 
Sole Nanatattarers ot the SUNERASTURABLE SURFACE PLATOR™ for Tisclk Restanmants, Clute he., &e. 


DIRECT FROM MAKERS AT WHOLESALE PRICES, A GENUINE SAVING OF FIFTY PER CENT. 
“THE JUBILEE” TEAPOT. Remarkable Value. THE SPLENDID * z aie 5 O'CLOCK TEA SERVICE 


3/6 COMPLETE. 


Cream | 
Jug, 
Gilt inside, 
S/= 


Blectro- 
Bee. Weta Clenkatiy Radeavea ty ean | Blectro-plated with Sterling Silver on Best Hard 


















Basin, 
Gilt inside, 


7 











White Britann 
Nothing C unless Good. Solid white Rone Pinned Table pies. 2s I and and 
Demort Enivetal hen Néand &-dox Finest ved Ni: oper (warranted ey EO, ote ogee [one 
Porky as me Pain Recens cr Peck Geen Samples will seh apororal Money returned or ane. exchanged if not soeeorey! ot ot 





om 2. i ite \ New Illustrated Cn add 0.0. 
by Cousiogue PRER ed ree, P.O. payable to tibson & Swift, Goodwin W 


mention Tar Staaxp Macasmn 
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DAINTY AND NUTRITIOUS. 


IRD’ 
CU RD 


POWDER 


Provides net only delicious Custard, but an endless variety 01 
delightful Dishes. 


As an article of Diet, BIRD’S CUSTARD is unrivalled for nutriment and 


delicacy of flavour, Dr. Nansen’s crew consumed the whole of a Five I} 
Years’ Supply in no more than Three Years. | 


NO EGGS! NO TROUBLE! NO'RISK! — 








Fy | 
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“TEREZOL.”. 


A FREE 
SAMPLE 
'. BOTTLE 


Will be sent to any lady 

kind enou to ask for 

one, and w Hing to make 
a trial. 
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A LARGE SIZE 
SHILLING 


BOTTLE 
will be sent Post Free on 
receipt of its. until such 






An Improved 








CREDIT ON ITS MANUFACTURERS. 
Any sort of Furniture rubbed lightly with a few drops of ‘‘ TEREZOL"’ 
upon a piece of flannel, and shed off with a cotton duster, will 

REFLECT CREDIT upon the household. 





preparation for time as all the Stores and 
Polishing Fine and “aaa 
om , i. —ewsneasneeeeee_ueeeee 
well as mary, Address: 
= Furniture. “ Terezol” Works, 
LONDON OFFICE :- 
8, Union ae ag Broad &t., 


N.B,—‘** TEREZOL”’ will 
not injure the most costly 








Furniture, , 








XxVI ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Practical Question| (ss 











“HEAD (and Bath) SOAP.” Regd. 


A PURE, REFINED and PERFUM 


~ SOAP. 
< a Sm —_ Adee the GROW TH Oe Hain, 
€ ° Laxury for Bath & Toilet. An Excellent Shaving Soap. /’rice 64. 
‘ ‘“NAFATHA SOAP.” xecz. 





A DISINFECTANT SOAP speqtalt pared for 
Tender Feet, &c. ost useful Travellese for arresting 

















HEALTH is precarious. SICKNESS costs money. Caat, Mosauito s and ioeeet oe —~F a a by the 
. Jfersion. rap 
AL ge. | signed to rect tthe meets Haninen, and The sold by all © pace > 7 ine 
Professional mea. '@ are a“ Thrift Institution, based u 
ness principles.” (British Weekly.) May we send You Da, _BAUER & 
SICKNESS AND ACCIDENT ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION, LTD., PERFUMERS TO THE QUEEN 
24, Youu Puace, Eoereuncn. 35, Mvoncare Sr., Lowpon, E.C. 19. GOLDEN SQUARE. REGENT, St LONDON W. 
S27 We have a few vacancies for active Agents. 
» 
“BEST COCOA FOR SUMMER USE. Tha most 


MARVELLOUS INSECT DESTROYER 


DUNN’S _ | framgae sssiipenen 





= ~ = ~~ 
~ “m= ~ ys 
CGP pagar 


Beetles, Fleas, Moths, 
Sr Mosquitoes, & 
Vine all Insects. 
oe 
COCOA wi 
VERO Not om Dogs or Cats. 


ESSENCE. Vitec Is sold in 6d. and 1s. Tins, by all 


PURE AND PALATABLE. Chante, EB Be nem See 


TRADE MARA. A Vike 
Quarter-pound Tin makes £0 Cups. Tounsrivce & Wricut, Reading. 
DUNN & HEWETT, PENTONV! LONDON, et. wre. 


A FACT! 10,000 KNITTED SHAWLS & CAPES, | ‘ 


rd 
Genuine Good Value, 4 
GIVEN AWAY | ‘GIVEN 


fd ua LACE CURTAINS 


ena, | | 
= 1 POPULAR PARCEL. / 
Manatee Ros }21/= vinect Prom THE LOOMS. Carriage Paid. 21/* 
¢ Letei12.— Contains 1 pole Deawing. comm Curtains, exquisite design / 
— wide. : pairs alike chai ming / 


? from rich Rose l’oint, ne Taee fo 
( pattern from Antique Lace for Siyds. long, 60in. wide. 
4 muir choice new Floral Design Tedmeom Curtains, ay a long, 50in. > 
? wile. 1 Guipure D’Art Piano or Sideboard Cover. 1 Guipure Cushion } 
corn A ey enh E Edges, carriage paid, 21/.. Ecru if desired. 


pay. | E. J. aes py, 9 Gpecialet) will be happy to send his 
it the use of Instruments or 

















ee 0 eee See 
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é 3 
Spmetinn S Bae Ly AY ’ ~~ ¢ Fri Edges. The goods are —-t + value, and the iatent styles / 
Ear, should obtain this Book at once. Post Pree 6 stam A person ( for this Season. Sat: ion guaranteed or money retu Price 
cured after 40 years ; another after I yonne Hentnens 2 List Post Free, with 300 Lllustrations of our own Special Designs in? 
many other wonderful cures ibed. For ay f.—.—* — see Book. ? Lace Curtains, tae ey oe Mantle Capes, Roller pred. ete. ; “a 
The good that has been done during the last 30 years warranteatrialof | 7? ¢w List of Nottingham LoomHosiery © tand-hard ” Wear. 
the remedy. Adaeeninvemes, Pomamen Lupeate Ciacus, Loxpox. 28. PEACH & SONS, LISTER GATE, NOTTINGHAM. _( Eat. lem. i$ 


Se 








KEATINCS | 
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Suffer from CORNS and : 
BUNIONS, or ENLARGED 
TOE JOINTS when a packet of 


THOMPSON’S 
CELEBRATED CORN PLASTER 


WILL CURE YOU. 


It is as thin as silk, and can be worn 


lost Free for 14 stamps from— 
M. F. THOMPSON, 
Hom@orarnic Cuxmist, 
17, GORDON ST., GLASGOW. 
. Beware of imitations. 
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AS. 
PRICE LIST & FULL PARTICULARS FROM H.F.BULMER2CO, )}: 
HEREFORD. aturoucn Wine Merc 
—— eats S35 Ee ¢ rte =. <a 








HANTS EVERYWHERE. 
= —“a_ SM 3 


= > 
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THE 





Is NOT a hash-up of existing machines on which patents 
‘have run out. 

It is NOT an IMPROVEMENT on any of them. _ 

It 8S an entirely new departure in Typewriter Mechanism. 

Simplicity is its ROOT IDEA; in place of 2,000 to 3,000 
parts, it has only about 200. 

R LT, a machine that is Portable (weight 6lb.), Speedy, 
Durable, Cheap. Y 

It has a Full Keyboard (8% characters), prints 8}in. long, 
feeds paper g}in. wide. 


IT 1S FULLY WARRANTED AND YET IT IS SOLD FOR 


£7 10s. NET CASH. 


Send for Prospectus and Testimonials, 
BLICKENSDERFER TYPEWRITER CO., 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 
London Agency: 44, HOLBORN VIADUCT (THOMAS TURNER). 
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Southall’s Patent Boots 


No Seams or Laces with their disadvantages. 
Put ow 1x a Momeyrt, Fasten Quiceny axp 
Firuiy, Srear Surronrs Tuc ANKLES. 
Comfort and eleg secured, combined 
with durability and economy in wear. 
Made in all qualities, Essentially the 
boot of the future, whether for ordinary 
wear, the moors, golf, foot) all, or cricket, 
The dest boot ever invented, 

will give the wearer entire sati 


Once Tried, Always Worn. 
Hundrecs of Testimonials. 
Send for 





SOUTHALL & CO., 187, Kirkstall Road, LEEDS. 


(Please name this Magazin >.) 
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TO THOSE WHO HAVE 
ouD 











We Buy OLD or DISUSED 


FALSE TEETH. 


___ UTMOST VALUE SENT BY 












RETURN, or offers made and teeth Fra. 
held over until accepted. Estd. 1833, wv ; , 
Bankers’ References: . = \ 
Messrs. BACON & Co., IPSWICH. jinn \ fa a 
R. D. & J. B. FRASER, Se ee 
PRINCES STREET, IPSWICH, ENGLAND. mee = 
NSN 








"é 


HEADACHES 
‘sooo, GEREBRINE 


THE, NEW FRENCH DISCOVERY, \ 
taken at any time during an attack of HEADACHE or 
NEUR ALGIA, will cure i in from 1o to 15 minutes. 
CEREGRINE -gives immediate relief in cases of Tic 
Douloureux, N éuralgia, Sciatica, Rheumatism, all kinds of 
Nerve Pain, and especially in the periodic pains of women. 

§ —_-Eug. FOURNIER, 114, Rue de Provence, PARIS. 


Acents ror Garat Barrarx: 





PINT AND QUART TINS AND BOTTLES. 
AWARDED 31 COLD MEDALS FOR SUPERIOR QUALITY. 
SOLD ALL OVER THE WORLD. 


ROBERTS & CO., 76, New Bond St., London, W. iy | ; JOHN ae & SOR, Ltd., 


PP PPMP MMAMAANAAMP MIM 


Bottles 4/6, smaller size 2/9 ; postage 5d. and 3d. HEAD OFFICE: 148 LEADENHALL STREET, E.C. 
: 148, , B.C. 
a VAAAAMAA MAMAN AN AMAMAARADDR MAPA 


THE BEST AND QUICKEST REMEDY FOR ; 
RHEUMATISM, wea DEAFNESS CURED 
» LUMBAGO, 
SORE THROAT f A lad h dh i of 
BRONCHITIS, secrataieZ:. BL ng = Bake dy oy ty 


years’ suffering, will gladly send particulars of the 


M E D L E y's remedy (which 1s simple, safe, sure, and inexpensive} 
to all sufferers.—Address Mrs. E. H. AUS TIN, 2, 


Lambeth Square, London, S.E. 


MEMORY. 


Prof. A. Loisette’s Assimilative Memory System. 





Vey 


. 



















Bottles, 1/1}, 1/6, & 
Wa it Chemiata. 
Gives instant Relief. 
Does not Blister. 


The — chattnate geese of Rheumatism, Gout, Lumbhago, Neura THE LAST, MOST COMPLETE, AND PERFECT EDITION. ARRANGED FOR 
red rk, the outward application of SME EDLEY SELF-INSTRUCTION. . 
“ol WILLIE. PASTE, together with an oecasional dose of Mind Wandering Cured. Speaking Without Notes. 


9 Indispensable in preparing forexaminations. Any book learned = one 

A ny reading. Cloth bound, with portrait and autograph. Price net $2.50 
L. — | a E LLE Ss | LL S Ampericon, 106 English. Post Free. py - with tA. of 
Educators, Scientific, Professional and Business Men ai! 
Bottles, 1/1) and 2/9, of all Chemists. over the world FREE. Address, A. LOISETTE, 237; Fifth Avenue, 
Role Prorietors—Hinst, Brooxe. axp Hirst. Lrp., Leaps New York; or 200, Regent Street, London. Not Sold Elsewhere- 


BOSDOoeeresescceccsssssssssesesesosooees THE ORIGINAL AND COMMON-SENSE 


3 DIRECT FROM SCOTLAND. SCIENTIFIC 


BUY pd I ag it Whisky direct from the BLENDER at wheleenlo 
and get it guaranteed PURE, OLD, and MELLO 


KEITH’S Dress-Guttinc AssociATION. 


_ . ESTABLISHED TWELVE YEARS AT 
‘| a6 CADZO WW we 272, REGENT CIRCUS, LONDON, W. 
1 (10 WEAR OLD) , (CLASSES DAILY. 
Dressmaking, Tailoring, and a taught thoroughly. 

: ie First-class Certificates granted to Pupils when proficient, 
; $ enabling them to obtain good situations, or start in business for 

OTE.— themselves. 
a Hy This ie cur Special Blend of the finest selected Boot Shorter Courses also taught. 
> 











Stills, gaaranteed not less than 10 years; some of the Whiskies 
it are 11 and 12 years old. It is possibly the oldest Cutting and Fitting for home use. 
Whisky in the world offered at the price Paper or Holland Patterns to Measurement. 
Evening Classes for those who cannot afford the time t> 


Specially packed, 43/ doz. case. Sample Bottle 
4-, Carriage Paid. - attend during the day. 


Cash with Order or Reference. 
JAMES KEITH, HAMILTON, N.B. 
Lapa aaah a haaaa naar ririiiiiise 







—_— 
For Prospectuses, or for any further information, apply to 
272, REGENT CIRCUS, LONDON, W. 
Hovrs, 9.30 To 6. SATURDAYS, 9.30 TO 2. 
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* fhe” “ 
1337) ‘Commemoration Souvenir’ Reduction are 1897 


N°Y¥ that =, weptecte has satgnat jonger than any other British Monarch, every loyal su 
arriv a 


a — sui nas —— 
* Comm ration ———— Reduction Bale of ou 

bNE_-HALF their origina! prices. an *QUEEN’S -) 

They are impervious to ‘dust; the dirt cannot penetrate 


een's Roy 
Wty BS Carpets 


ject will agree that 


our loyalty. This os A have 
Housenold Mearth 
have Goubled their +4 durin 


Sole Proprietors: Messrs. F. HODGSON & y -~ CITY OF LEEDS. 


The “ Queen's Royal” Household Carpets and Hearthruga 
are extolled Us “o the the Nationa of — the karth. 
Gigantic Sale of the yal” Household 


‘S- HEARTHRUGS: 


To =/~ i RICH TURKEY Rn, 7 ; meaaes 


ring 6ft. Lt od 3ft. wide. These HEARTH S have 
gained a ~~) Tit tation for MAGNIFICENCE, 
SHEAPNESS. and UT 9 avis no equal. Regis- 
tered New Designs, and co ps Wome af art, Thou- 
sands of Repeat on Orders snd Pes pring 
my yd SPECIAL ‘OFFER. 
Od., Six for 11s. 3d., Twelve for as. 
é “Gqumte Sale of rat: a s Ro ie “s touseholé 
Reversible Rick Turkey 
bomen ae gy 
E Beware 
a = Imitationa. 





Colossal Sale of Rich Velvet Pile Real Brussels 


In rich Oriental and Indian Art Desig 
by 3ft., which for price, real value, wei; ight an eS - 
manufac cture wit be ‘SPECI AL 


found unapprc vackabie. 
ugs, 


FE 6s.; Six for 31s. 
Melville Cedar Ghose Midlothian, "sone ist.—The 


Right Honourable the Viscounrzss Metvitix writes: “I 


am with the *‘ Royal’ Velvet H to 

hand, and would like four more H rugs. 

ship would also like two Velvet Carpets at 39s. _ ditio 
40s. 6d., to match them. Cheque £8 14s. in inclosed.” 


COLOSSAL SALE OF RICH VELVET PILE 


= BRUSSELS CARPETS 








ittedly the Ch it in the World, Woven without seam. 
ae superior quality, with handsome border to co correspond. A 
marvel for excellence and beauty. Thousands of Repeat 
Testimonials received, giving the highest satisfaction. When ordering, 
please mention if for Bed, Dining, Drawing, or Sitting Room, and any 
particular colour preferred. 





Mande Best rg Newest and Choicest 
Terra Cotta, Crimson, Sky, Navy, and 
colours. ndsome border to correspond. Guaran' 
to wear for yea ok ry every satisfaction. The sizes and prices as 
follows (all Body for putting down) :— 


REDUCED SALE PRICE LIST. 


naiee - nity colt 4, Sultan 
the latest 


GR oo se ue é Je ged 7it., 11/- VELVET oft. by ‘I2ft., 38/- 
or by ae { Sat: by iott aoe a 4 by  9ft., ie | Pre | lift. hy ieft.. #7/- 
@ft. by 12ft 196 | REDUCED | ‘rt io |. | lee 7att. by Sf. S8--; BRUSSELS 4 loft by 134%. Se 
by 11/- , left. by 134ft. .. 22/- | CARPE 12ft. by 16ft,, 69/- 
9ft. by 104ft 13/6 | PRICE 12ft. by 15ft... |. 25/6 oft. by 10}ft., * 33/- )} SQUARES. | left. by isft., 77/- 
oft. by left. ..°.. 15/- | 12ft. by laft. .. .. 30/- When ordering, please mention if for Bed, Dining, Drawing, or Sitting 
vf by 1st. . 16/6 | \ 12ft. by 2ift. 35/6 oom, and any colour preferred. 








THE RICHEST PROVISION in KNOWLE 
Write to Messrs. 


ee Reduction Catalogue, showing you what 
ufacture, including Wilton, P) 


PRUDENTIAL. ECLIPSE, and ALARM CARPET: 





1897 PROCLAMATION : : “Oh, Yes! Revenues from Econom 

E made ABSOLUTELY EASY for the ACCU 

F. Hopeson & Sox, Carpet Manufacturers, of the City of 

free (if, when writing, you mention this Magazine) a large, amazingly interesting, valuable, — and detail 

you can save, what to bu 

Plush, Brussels, Velvet, “7s ue, Foreign, anc an 
S and HEA 


a ane | other articles Sead in every oat 


” 
are Enormous. 
ULATION of this INCOME. 
is, who will provide you with full information, posting you 

led illustrated 


and where to bu Cos Bate | ond eo erhroe of of 
Ay also QUE ROYA 
; also Mankets, —. swe &c., and 





Sr Grgntaht ) 





OUR NEW VENTURE.—Yes, Two Different Pattern Hearthrugs or Carpets for the Price of One! 


Is rae Hicw Court or Justice (Cuaxcery Division). HODGSON 
v. WEBB BROTHERS.—On the Isth day of July, 1890, his lordship 
Mr. Justice Chitty gin an interim injunction restraining Messrs. 
Webb Brothers, of Hackney Wick, from infringing Mr. Fredk. 

‘s Trade Mark, “ Eclipse,” No. %3,774 ( 
EXTRAORDINARY REDUCTIONS. 


:cLiPSE’ CARPETS (te.) 


‘ECLIPSE’ 


GUARANTEED GENUINE BARGAINS. 

Sale Price 
3/S 
} Each. 

This Gigantic Offer 
is a Special Con- 
tract, made with 
readers of TuE 
Straxp Macazine, 
We will forward 
direct from the 
looms to any 
address on GER. 
° wameunt } AS : 





price. Suitable for 

‘room or Bedroom. Bordered and Woven in Art Colours, la 

to cover any ordinary-sized room, as an advertisement for our 
goods, thus saving any Middle Profits. member these are Woven, 
and are —. ot a material almost equal to wool. Thousands of these 
c have already heen sold at almost double above prices. 
An Eclipse = mg cont w with Ca: 1s, extra. 

om. Stap onitl, Bristol, Jan. 11th, 1896.—Sir Georor Duckerr, 

: “ Inclosed is Postal Order for 46. Will you be 80 good as 
to send. -—— tl Eclipse’ Carpet and Rug, the same pattern.” 


tft 


SPECIAL. OF FEF. 
Two Carpets and Two Rugs 8/-, or Four Carpets and Four Rugs 15/6. 
PS.—When this design (Registered) is wanted in Carpets or Hearth- 
rugs as above, kindly quote No. £63,493. 


“THE STRAND MAGAZINE” CARPET COUPON. 1/6/97. 
On me as of A. Coupon and P.0.0. or Stamps for amount, we 
guarantee goods as above to your address in any part of the 
United Kingdoms Cash returned in fv]l if not satisfi 

(Signed) F. HODUSON & SON. 











Telegraphic Address: “ ECLIPSE, LEEDS.” 





(Copyright.) 
PRODIGIOUS SALE OF THE “ PRUDENTIAL” 


REVERSIBLE GARPETS: 


Reversible, woven 
throughout, with 
handsome border to 
correspond ; rich] 
blended in severa’ 
colours to suit any 
furniture. Made 
in 12 sizes only. 
These Carpets are 
the production of 
much care, labour, 
and forethought, 
and are made in 
handsome and 


tected ye 
tion). ey com 
bine on one a 


Turkish and Per- 
and on the- 
reverse the elegant 
designs of the 
Wilton. These 





is cannot be distinguished from Real Brussels 
when laid down, and cannot be excelled in durability. 


bole, N.B., August 3rd.—Lapy Huyrer Buarir writes : 


Blairquhan, M 
jodgson & Son send her another ‘ Prudential’ Carpet, 


“Ww i € Messrs. F. 


same as before, crimson and gold, dimensions 9ft. by 10jft.? Cheque 
inclosed.” 

Size. . Each. 
6ft. by oft. . oft. by 15ft. 8 126. 6d. 
vift. by oft. | BE Sen 124. | 12" by loft. | BE |, 12s. od. 
oft. by ort. | EX J ge. Od. | raft by asitt: | = | 14s: 6a. 
oft. by 104ft. | 12ft. by 15ft. = 15s. Od. 
oft. by iste | 39 itt. hy att. | = | ie “ 
10ift. by 12ft. ais: oa. loft. by aft. / 4 


When ordering, please spation if for Bed, Dining, Drawing, or Sitting 
om, and any partiouler colour prefe erred 


A Reversible ‘ Pruden rug (Regd.). to maton 
ve Carpe 


‘HH 
ts, sent for if ex r 4 aya 
iyd. wide. LL , Three ee Parte er or 
Six for &/-, or lve for "15/6, sterling v: 

P.S.—When this design is My ay in » Bensthews or ‘Carpet as shown 
above, kindly quote Registered No. 

we rely upon epeqtanceus “~~ t anaes from our Clients for the 
Maintenance of our Trade. Established nearly a Quarter of a Century. 
xt ‘Onders dispatched same day in —s as they arrive by post. 

N.B.—Foreign Orders executed and packed free, and shipped at 
lowest rates. 

CHEQUES AND P.O.’s PAYABLE TO-— 


F. HODGSON & SON, “*"“inc'Merchants,” WOODSLEY ROAD,..LEEDS. 
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A CUP OF REALLY DELICIOUS TEA 


DIRECT ‘ie GROWERS 


SOMETHING OUT OF THE ORDINARY WAY. 


You can obtain it with the utmost ease; you have merely to send your order by Post to the 


UNITED KINGDOM 
TEA COMPANY. 


Offices: 21, MINOING i.ANE, 1.0NDON, =.C., 
AND YOU WILL RECEIVE IT DELIVERED ANYWHERE IN THE KINGDOM CARRIAGE PAID 


/ 
T/m al, T/BSab T/e ah. T/G ih 1/7 ab. 
Of Excellent Thevegghly Of Great Stren Of Bugetet 
Quaiy. Good Tea. Flavoured. Fine Quality Aroma an Bouquet. 
7, 1, 14, or 20ibs. packed in Canisters; 40, 65, or 100ibs. in Chests, Without Extra Charge. 


TEOVUSGANMDYOS OF FPACHEAGES SENT OUT DAIL! 
Write for Samples, sent free, and taste and judge for yourselves. 












































UNITED KING DOM TEA CO.'3 Teas are, dispatched to of the World under Bond, at inclusive Special Rates, which cover all 
Charges for I ping, Packing, Perce yaty, and Carriage to destination. F oreign Price List free on application. 
Tue SOVEREIGN JUBILEE SeasvEns a 
Best Vpiue Ever Ix 3 Pants onvy. = LON DON & \ 
Nr thee Ene TF. LANCASHIRE / 
urn ‘ 
sf * ‘ost ¥ ae re ani 
= Ee Sil 
$2 8 25 a 
BS 3 » —— } 
34 3 Fr uy 
st < | 
‘| - Ee 
s 2 > 
fe i IN — x 
$25 3 SUR pAN*» 
a E Pillow to fi fs ANCE — 
ézs illow to fit, e oor, 
5 °¥9 13/6 iy And 73 to 76, King William Street, London, E.C. 
Liberal Commission Allowed for Introducti f Busi 
ARTHUR DALE, 2, Coane Bien. AGENTS WANTED. 











a op —; 


S YORKSHIRERELISH : ¢ 


~” THE MOST DELICIOUS SAUCE IN THE WORLD ) 


») The only Cheap & Good Sauce Beware of Imitations ( 
Sold in Bottles Gd I/-and 2/- each : 
chs Proprietors, GOODALL. BACKHOUSE & C9 LEEDS. & 
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GAZINE. 
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Contents for June, 1897. 
Frontispiece: *‘ THE CORONATION OF QUEEN VICTORIA.” 


PERSONAL RELICS OF THE QUEEN AND HER CHILDREN. 
FirzGeratp. J/lustrations from Paintings, Sketches, and Photographs. 


THE TRAGEDY OF THE KOROSKO.—Chapter III. By A. Conan DoyLe. 
Jilustrations by SIDNEY PAGET. 


THE EVOLUTION OF THE TYPEWRITER. By C. L. McCLuer STEVENs. 
Jilustrations from Photographs and Drawings. 


THE HOLDING-UP OF THE ALHAMBRA. By S. FRANcEs HARRISON (SERANUS). 
Jllustrations by GORDON BROWNE, R.B.A. 


ILLUSTRATED INTERVIEWS. LIV.—SIR W. MARTIN CONWAY. 
By FraMLey STeeccrort. J//ustrations from Photographs. 


AN EARTH-GIRDLER. By GeorGe DoLiarR. /élustrations from Photographs. 
HOW BUILDINGS ARE MOVED. By JAMes WALTER SMITH. ///ustrations from Photographs. 
THE TELEGRAPH MESSAGE. By Roserr Barr. J//ustrations by ALFRED PEARSE, 


PORTRAITS OF CELEBRITIES AT DIFFERENT TIMES OF TIIEIR LIVES. 
Stanhope A. Forbes, A.R.A., The King of Denmark, The Queen of Denmark, Mr. August 
Manns, Samuel Pierpont Langley, Ph.D., LL.D. 


THE NEW FLYING MACHINE. By Professor S. P. LANGLEY. 
Jilustrations from Paintings, Drawings, and Photographs. 


A MYSTERY OF EVIL. By J. Laurence Horniprookx. //lustrations by Paut. HARDy. 


FROM BEHIND THE SPEAKER’S CHAIR.—XXXVII._ By Henry W. Lucy. 
Illustrations by F. C. GOULD. 


EXTREMES MEET. By Mary E. Jounson. 

CAPTAINS OF ATLANTIC LiNERS.—I. 
Jilustrations {rom Photographs. 

A LONG SHOT. By W. Bucktey. //lustrations by C. J. STANILAND, R.I. 


THE QUEEN’S STABLES. By C. S. Pe.Ham-CLinton. 
Jilustrations from Photographs and a Drawing. 


AT THE PISTOL’S POINT. By E. W. Hornuna. 
SIDE-SHOWS.—IV.  ///ustratio:ts from Photographs. 
THE TORTURE OF THE MIRROR. /iustrations by ALAN WRIGHT. 
WITCH-SCARERS. Jilustrations from Photographs. 


THE STRAWBERRY THIEF. A Story ror CHILDREN. 
From the German of PAULINE SCHANZ. Ji/ustrations wy H. R. MILLAR. 


CURIOSITIES. 


By WitiiamM G, 


Jilustrations by PAUL HARDY. 
By ALFRED T. Story. 


Lilustrations by W. THomas SMITH. 


Jilustrations from Photographs and a Facsimile. 





MSS. and Drawings must be submitted at the owner's risk, and the Editor will not guarantee their safety, though when stamps 


are inclosed he will endeavour to return them. MSS. should be typewritten. 





Tue STRAND MaGazine will be forwarded direct from the Offices of George Newnes, Ltd., to any part of the world, post pree, 


Jor one year, on receipt of 9s. 6d. 


Cases for binding any volume of Tuk STRAND MaGazine may be obtained to order from 
Booksellers for 1s., or post free for 1s. 34., direct from the Office. 
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Added to gravies and soups it acts like a cook’s talisman; but always look 
for the BLUE SIGNATURE. -: There are imitations. 














For INFANTS and INVALIDS.. 


hAADAA nen 


**The Nutshell,’ 
“ Alfreston, Polegate, Sussex, 
“*November 20th, 1896. 


“Messrs. Mellin's Food, Ltd. 
“Dear Sirs,—i am sending you a photo. of my 
j little girl, aged 14 years, who was very delicate up 
to 3 months old. / tried several foods, but nothing 
agreed with her, until on my doctor's recommenda- 
tion | tried Meilin'’s, which she has been fed upon 
ever since. {| now have the greatest faith init, and 
recommend it to all my friends. 
“Yours faithfully, 
“M. HALLETT.” 





Mellin’s Food when prepared is 
similar-to Breast Milk. 


Samples Post Free from 


MELLIN’S FOOD WORKS, 
PECKHAM, 8.€. 
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Wholesale 
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HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


HANDSOME COMMEMORATION SOX OF BUTTER SCOTCH 
With it will be presented a History of the Victorian 
Era written especially for Children by 
Miss Bessie Hatton. 

Price 2s. 6d. 


READY JUNE ier. 
Order at once of confectioners as only a limited 
number will be issued. 
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AND LARGEST 
SALE 
IN THE 


WORLD. FIVE GOLD MEDALS AWARDED! 
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PATENT CORSETS. 


For Ordinary Wear. 

For Cycling, Lawn Tennis, etc, 
Will not split ) the Seams nor tear in 
he Fabric. 

“The mens comfortable corsets ever 
made.”"— Lady's Pictorial. 
Made in White, Black, and all the 
Fashionable Colours and Shades in 
Italian Cloth, Satin, and Couti 


4/11, 5/11, 6/11, 7/11 
sold rail ox soeate ad ease 
and oo — ore in the 
tinited 


Turee Gotp Mepats. 
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THE STRONGEST 


hy the date of this writing the plague is 
4 The 
great majority of all who are attacked die of it 


raging in various parts of India. 
quickly. Its victims thus far are chiefly those 
who have been already weakened by want of 
sufficient food. For, in this instance, as in 
former visitations, the plague is preceded by 
failure of the crops, and consequent famine. In 
all epidemics it is the rule that those who for 
any reason are weakest become the earliest and 
exsiest prey of the disease. For the human 
body is like a house ora fortification : the more 
firmly built it is, and the thicker the walls, the 
likely it is successfully to resist 


more any 


attack or onset from without. It doesn’t take 
much of a blow to kill a man who has just 
strength enough to breathe; neither does it 
take much of a local disturbance to set one’s 
nerves twanging and jumping with pain when 
the vital energy of the whole system is low and 
feeble. 

Now, it was the latter state of things that 
made Mrs. Amelia Fenner have such a fearful 
In and of itself neuralgia 
The word means pain in 


There is nothing 


time with neuralgia. 
is just nothing at all. 
a nerve or set of nerves. 
about it that you can weigh or measure, but 
there is something about it that you can /e/, 
very keenly, too, as everybody who has had it 
knows. It is as though a nerve had somehow 
broken loose from its fastenings and was being 
shaken and s/atted about, like a telegraph wire 
in a gale. 

Perhaps we shall understand better after we 
have read Mrs. Fenner’s letter: “In the autumn 
1896),” she says, “I began to feel 
My appetite was poor, and 


of last year 
ill and out cf sorts. 
after eating I had weight and pain as if a load 
I felt weak and nervous, and 
The pain 
was excruciating, and I got no rest or ease 
night or day. From the top of my head down 
the spine I was racked with pain. This con- 
tinued for over three months, when my sister- 


was on my chest. 
suffered from neuralgia in the head. 


in-law recommended me to try Mother Seigel’s 
Curative Syrup, and I got a bottle from Mr. 
Wiseman, grocer, and, taking this medicine, 
found wonderful relief. All pain left me, 
and I felt that new life was put into me. 
Since that time I have kept in good health. 
You ean publish this statement as you 
think fit—(Signed) (Mrs.) Amelia Fenner, 





=> 


ARE SAFEST. 


7, Ida Cottages, 
January 8th, 1897.” 
There is, by the way, another letter under my 





Perry Street, Gravesend, 


hand, and inasmuch as they both teach the 
same lesson, let us copy that also. 

“For years,” the writer goes on to say, “1 
had suffered from weakness, having no energy. 
I felt languid and weak, and had no appetite. 
After eating I had great pain at the chest, as if 
a load was on it. I hada sinking sensation at 
the pit of the stomach which made me feel 
troubled with wind, 


The 
seemed to be pressing upon the heart, causing 


miserable. 1 was much 


belching up a sour, nasty fluid. wind 
palpitation. At night | got little or no sleep, 
and got very weak and low. I consulted a 
doctor from time to time, but got only temporary 
relief. In September of last year (1896) a 
friend recommended me to try Mother Seigel’s 
Curative Syrup, and I got a bottle of this 
Mr. Wiseman, 


Street, and after taking it I felt better every 


medicine from grocer, Perry 


way. The pain at my heart ceased, and | 
could eat well, all food agreeing with me, and | 
was better than for years. My husband, who 
suffered from indigestion, has also taken the 
same medicine with great benefit. You can 
publish this statement as you like.—(Signed) 
(Mrs.) Emily Lane, The Cuckoo, Newiman’s 
Road, Perry Street, Gravesend, January 8th, 
1897.” 

Both these ladies suffered from dyspepsia, 
and both had nervous troubles, one of them in 
the form of neuralgia, the other in the form of 
insomnia, or sleeplessness. Being a part of the 
body, the nerves require feeding like the rest of 
it. When they are half-starved they protest 
and cry out in some way or another. They may 
torture their owner with agonies of pain, or they 
may make him wild and wakeful, and subject 
him to all sorts of alarms. Among the various 
causes of nervous ailments there is none that 
makes so much m.schief with these sensitive 
white cords as dyspepsia. Nervousness is but 
one of many of the results and symptoms of 
bad digestion. In curing dyspepsia Mother 
Seigel’s Syrup renews the strength and vigour 
of the whole body. 7%en it can defy almost 
any enemy. You see the force and reasonable- 
ness of the lesson, no doubt, and will profit by 
it yourself, and repeat it to others who may 
stand in need of the same knowledge. 
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GLOBE 
METAL 


: 
POLISH, 
The King or Polishes, contains nothing 

é 





injurious to the skin, nor will it scratch. 
or damage Brass work or Silver, but will 
impart 


A MOST 
BRILLIANT, 
DAZZLING, 
AND 


| Tue STATE COACHMAN 

| or teLORD MAYORor LONDONs:ys+ 
POl iS} { “For BOTW SILVER ano Brass THE “GLOBE” | 

_1S TRE BEST POLISH | HAVE EVER USED." | 


to all kinds of Metal work. It is in fact 
the most perfect Polish obtainable, and 
infinitely superior to any other. 














sort YD EVER Yw EE HE. 





o= if any difficulty is experienced in obtaining Clobe Metal Polish, please write to 
RAIMES & 60., 5, Phiipot Lane, London, E.C., or Stockton-on-Tees. 
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DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS. 


“Sir Henry Ponsonby is commanded by 
the Queen to thank Mr. Darlington for a 
copy of his Handbook.” 
“ Nothing better could be wished for.”— British Weekly 
“ Par superior to ordinary guides.”— Daily Chronicle. 
is. each. I.ivstaarep. Mars sy Joun Bantuotomew, F.R.G.S. 
THE ISLE OF WIGHT. THE CHANNEL ISLANDS. 
THE VALE OF LLANGOLLEN. THE NORTH WALES COAST. 
THE WYE VALLEY. | THE SEVERN VALLEY. 
Legere odd H AND THE NEW FOREST. 
BRIGHTON TBOURNE, on aan ST. LEONARDS. 
BRISTOL, bare, WELLS, AND WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 
ABERYSTWITH, TOWYN, BARMOUTH, AND DOLCELLY. 
MALVERN, HEREFORD, WORC AND CLOUCESTER. 
LLANDRINDOD WELLS, AND THE SPAS OF MID-WALES. 
4/6 net, 60 Illustradions, 24 Maps and Plans, 


mao op — ae and E. T. COOK, M.A. 
Llangollen : : Souraew & Co, 








in. Portrait for 3/-; 
for 3/-, 3 for 2/-; Six Carte Portraits for 


Six Cabinet Portraits 


1/6, 12 for 2/6; 100 Stamp Portraits for 3/6, 
24 for 1/6. Permanent Enlargements. 


Francis & Co., 29, Ludgate Hill, and New Barnet, London 


Send Carte or Cabinet swith P.O. to 
FRANCIS & CO., Henry Road, New Barnet. 
ESTABLISHED 1886. 


LEY YP it E's 


HIGH-CLASS PICKLES. 


Prepared in VICTORIA DATE VINEGAR, and without any 
added Acetic Acid. 
Messrs. KEDDIE were the first to recognise the superiority of 
VICTORIA DATE VINEGAR and to resolve to pickle 
EXCLUSIVELY with it. 


Ask your Grocer for KEDDIE’S PICKLES. 





proses ea east I . 4 Soeneny, Baie Ruins, fe . 
in Italy, Greece, Turkey, ine, ani ; also Nort 
16, 4&2,/-. List post free. DA RRLINGTO tim LLANGOLLEN. KEDDIE, LTD., 11 to 15, Page St., Westminster, S.W. 





Vola Tors S 
_ ESTO O fn Fe a ELC 
HARROGATE 


FARRAHS ORIGINAL HARROGATE TOFFEE SHOP 
HARROGATE 
Sold in Box>s, 64. I/- V6. 2/- and 2/6 each 
Also loose in tin foil 1/4 per Ib. 























BEESTON 
TYRES 


BEST FOR CYCLES. 
























A_HAIR FROM THE TAIL OF THE DOC! 


After a clab dinner, if you have a headache; 
After a night of study, if you have a headache; 
If from any cause you have a headache, 


try VIDACE 


It is palatable, and guaranteed non-injurious, and will cure 


the WORST HEADACHE in FIVE MINUTES. 








Sold Everywhere in Bottles at Is, 14d. 


If any difficulty in obtaining it, send stamps or P.O. for the 
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Or.Grey's FAT REDUCING Piiis. 





safe, permanent reductio on. with improved Health, Skin, 

ait ABDOMINAL “OBESIT er sex, without irksome dieting. 
etd A SPECIALI 

2/9 per = free to any part of the world. 


wreepet, ost 
(Larger size val cases which have resisted other treatment, 4/6. 


Dr. T. GREY, 57, Weymouth Street, Portland Place, LONDON, W. 


A Hundred and Seventy Years Ago one Sty set up his Trass Works 
in Oxford, and from that time down to the present the business has 


~~ TRUS S 


SLY’S IMPROVED 
as worn by Sir Andrew Clark, and_ recommended by Sir 





PATENT 














amount to Ric bere } a bes been pores - be Tue Best on ya ~ a “A 
. « jo ppoint 
BARCLAY & SONS, Farringdon St., E.C l= rite fo 
renee si%.F BROSsS., OXFORD. 
“The Queen” says: **The Lindsays are amongst the Largest Manufacturers in Ireland,” 





EMBROIDERED 
LINEN 
BED SPREADS. 


1 sizes and qualities. 
Cc Clothe, and every desc ripthon of E 


POCKET zy Rats Wis em 


REESE 


reise L —~ PILLOW maak Patie Cie 3 m Sa, 9d Seine: De 
aN EE 


ED, from 1s. 


LINDSAY'S 
IRISH LINENS. 


si ee” 


DERED, from is 44d. doz. | GENTLEMEN'S BORDERED, trom 3s 93 doz. 
lid. | LADIES’ HEMSTITCHED, from 3s. 94 


++. + by Special Appointment to the Queen. 


JAMES LINDSAY & CO., Ltd., Spinners and Weavers, BELFAST. 


GENTLEMEN'S 
PERFEOT-FITTING 
SHIRTS. 


feta. Gem 3g, 2 LINEN SHEETS, mace up Samples and Pa 
uality, a tog, § WholbsaLe ‘PRices Lists Pat Pree bes 


Hemmed Ready for Use. Direct from Our Looms. Looms, 


| GENTS HEMSTITCHED, from 5s. 11d. doz 
broidered and Coioured Bordered 


eel Gun 70 Years. 
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Wily by! 


(x2":), Brook Street Mills, 
WDA WAW W/W 





Gi THE LARCEST FIRM OF COSTUMIERS IN THE WORLD 


The Costumes are all made in . are producing Sixty New 
two excellent fabrics, Joun ~ Designs in 

Nosie Costume Coative, a "> HALF-GUINEA ani 
smovth surfaced cloth, light VICTORIAN 


in weight, for present wear, 
SEKGE Patterns of both 
Latics sent Post Free, and 


Please mention Straxp Macazixe when ordering. 
Bankers ; London & Midland Bank. 


JOHN NOBLE, Ltd. 





OHN NOBLE, Lrp. 








COSTUMES in honour 

of the —_ Keign 
HER MAJESTY 
THE QUEEN. 






und in Jomw Nonie CHeviot 






need not be returned. 
COLOURS: Back, 
Navy, Brown, Sage Green, 
Klectric, Light and Dark 
Hawa, Moss, Reseda, > 
Jiyrtle, Ruby, and Royal ; 
Purple y, 
SizES IN STOCK 
are SHin., 36in., Bin. 
round bust (under arms), 
>kirts being 38in., 40in., 
i2:n. long im front. Lar- 
ger or special sizes made 
tu measure, 1/6 extra. 
“Wi Mode! 713.- 
Smartly-cut, square 
Eton cvat, full wide 



















RICH, NEW [044 NUBLELT® 
DRESS — 86/5 TERED 
FABRICS. DESION- 
A box of 1,009 
Patterns sent 
Post Free, and 
lent to select 
from 


















fuilor skirt. _ Price 
complete, 20/64 
sately packed and 
carriage paid, 9d. 
extra. Skirt alone, 
56, carriage 6d. 

Model 670. = 
Well-cut, Tailor. 
made open coat and 
full width skirt, 
Thoroughly well 
finished. Price 15/- 
Safely packed in 
leather board box, 
and carriage paid, 

1 extra 


















Model 661.—Tasteful Bolero Costume, 
well-made 1 bodice and 

full wide Tailor skirt. Price 

only 13/9. Sent safely packed in 


MANCHESTER. leather board box for 1/- extra. 
nA Ya yO Ws D/H HH HD’ 


? a De Ok ke 






By P. issi f th . Hon, WM. E. GLA ; 
y Permission o e Rt. Hon DSTONE THE NAME 


Gladstone Cold 
English Lever 


£5 15s. 


Do NOT SEND CASH for the 
Gladstone Watch as the demand 
is so extraordinary that it is 
about ten days ahead of the 
supply. Send your order only, 
a post-card will de, and when 
watch is ready we will advise 


of Wholesale Price 
Jewellery bargains 
sent carriage paid 
and free of charge 


on receipt of your name and 
address. Send for it to-day 


Watchmakers’ Alliance 


and Ernest Goode’s Stores, 
184, Oxford Street, London. 








USED IN CONNECTION WITH A 


TYPEWRITER 


MEANS A MACHINE THAT 


EXCELS ALL OTHERS 


In the Beauty, Variety, and Quality 
of its Work. 





ENDORSED BY THE PRESS OF ENGLAND. Interchangeable type; fourteen nguages 


“ Ernest Goode's Watches are of the highest quality.”— News of the 
World on one Machine. 


Diapatch, Dec. 6,1 

















“An absolute saving to the buyer of about 40 per cent.”— Weekly 
Su8 


“Contains the largest stock of Watches and Jewellery in the 
World.”—Christian Mulion, March 11. 


Send for Catalogue and free Specimens 
at of ‘‘Hammond”’ work. 


} _ are the ver st. 
Rigid. Swift. Light. 


Send at once for large Iilus 
i trated List, sent post free 
to aay part of the World. 
pid (O” Lady — a 
péecialité. Our e new 
Juno Rigling School, 1,700 
feet, for fadtes and Gentle. TYPEWRITER co., 
men, now open. Mention 


Z| gerind.’ Metropolitan | 59 QUEEN VICTORIA ST., LONDON, E.C. 





PPT ee) Ges, Bishopsgne Glasgow Office—1o4, WEST NILE ST. 
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NON EST VIVERE, SED 
VALERE VITA. 








ITHOUT good health life becomes a burden, yet thousands 
W endure indifferent health, loss of nerve force, lowered 
vitality that might easily be overcome by the use of 
HALL’S COCA WINE. _ This Wine is not a quack medicine, 
but a well-known preparation of the coca leaf, which has for many 
years been largely prescribed by the medical profession for 


Influenza, Sleeplessness, Brain Fatigue, Physical Breakdown, 





Anemia, and Neuralgia. It also relieves Bronchitis, and is a 
harmless pick-me-up. Facts speak for themselves—the sales of 


Hatw’s Coca WINE in 1896 were six times larger than in 





1892, and this was mostly due to the prescriptions of the 
doctors. Another reason for popularity is that nothing is claimed 
for it that has not been abundantly proved in practice, therefore 
no disappointments. It is marvellous how quickly it restores 
the vital forces, and yet has absolutely no bad after-effects. A 
very few glasses will prove its value. The result which always 
follows the successful introduction of an article of undoubted 
merit is that a host of imitations, said to be better and cheaper, 
are pressed on the public with most unpleasant results to 
purchasers. It is, therefore, necessary to insist on having 
HALL’S, with the Red Keystone Trade Mark, which is the 
only guarantee of its genuineness. 


Sold by Wine Merchants and Licensed Chemists and Crocers, 2/- and 3/6 per Bottle. 
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FLORILINE 


FOR THE TEETH AND 


BREATH. 


Is the BEST LIQUID DENTIFRICE in the World. 
PREVENTS the DECAY of the TEETH. 






cooo— 
Renders the Teeth Pearly White. 


—— 
Is partly composed of Honey and Extracts from 
Sweet Herbs and Plants. 
» is Perfectly HARMLESS and DELICIOUS to the TASTE. 
Of ali Chemists and Perfumers throughout the World. 
2s. 6d. per Bottle. 


“FLORILINE TOOTH POWDER, 








THE MEXICAN 
HAIR RENEWER 


Prevents the Hair from falling off. 

Restores Grey or White Hair to 
its Orrcinat CoLoor. 

Being delicately perfumed, it 
leaves no unpleasant odour. 

Is not a dye, and therefore does 
not stain the skin, or even 
white linen. 

Should be in every house where a 
Harr ReNnewer 3 needed. 
















Of all Chemists & Hairdressers. 




























In Glass Jars. Price is. Price 3s. 6d, 
As supplied Ay A pure 
to the Lime-Juice 
i Cordial 
Royal 'TtaAN ta is the 
Household ] at Ra OWER healthiest 
A EIME JUICE Qa of all drinks 
ORDIAL j Me 
GQ MeL ous. HEALTHY fe 
Swag) SE RUFRESHING PY NW 
WSS BY 2 ae 
STOWER’S 
No is not only 
P PURE but 
usty Delicious 
Flavour in Flavour 
METALLIC BLINDS Every a 
VENETIAN Is 





Are the Best and Cheapest Blinds for good houses, 

They fix in half the space of wood blinds, 
beautifully enamelled in all colours. Only roquise 
washing after years of wear, 


Before deciding about your Blinds, write to 
HODKINSON & CO., Ltd., 
oa —__ Sail Heath, BIRMINCHAM, 

For Samples and Particulars of 


The Window Blind ;\, Period. 

















BEAUTIFIED 


by Photographs and 
«x Photogravures after | 
Celebrated 


Pietures.| 


ee a /- 


he om, Ce., 
133, New Bond S&t., 
LONDON, W. 
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16 HOLBORN VIADUCT, LUNDON_ 
ALL HEADACHES INSTANTLY CURED OR MONEY REFUNDED. 
LEGAL GUARANTEE. 


"72. EMERSON’S BROMO-SELTZER, .*-2i 


5 successful 
American Remedy, is an effervescent powder, taken in water. If Three 
Doses ; not cure any headache, no matter how caused, send the bottle to us, saying where 
obtained, and we “wilt iy once refund the price. Trial bottle, post free, 7}d. ; larger 
sizes, ts, thd. and 2s. 3d. Sold by many chemists, or obtained to colar by almost all 
EMERSON DRUC CO., LTD., 46, HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, E.C. 
Insist on Full Name i— 


Emerson's BROMO-SELTZER.Q\ 
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THE VINEGAR. 


VICTORIA DATE VINEGAR obtained the Go_p Mepat, 


Universal Cookery and Food Exhibition, 1896, for 








Purity (vide analysis) and Excellence, and is pronounced 
by culinary experts to be far superior to Malt and 
Wine Vinegars for the TABLE, the HOUSEHOLD, 
and PICKLING. 


VICTORIA DATE VINEGAR is made from DATES, 
and contains absolutely NO mineral acids whatever. It 
is NOT A CORDIAL, but a Table Vinegar, PURE 
as itis STRONG, FRAGRANT as it is DELICATE, 


and of a rich, fruity flavour. 


VICTORIA DATE VINEGAR is used exclusively in the 
largest hotel in London, the “HOTEL CECIL”; a 
number of well-known Gordon Hotels ; and many other 


principal Hotels and Restaurants in the Kingdom. 


VICTORIA DATE VINEGAR is also used exclusively in 
the preparation of PICKLES by several of the most 
celebrated Manufacturers—among others, POTTER’S 
PERFECT PICKLES are prepared in VICTORIA 
DATE VINEGAR. 


VICTORIA DATE VINEGAR is sold by thousands of 
retailers throughout the Kingdom. 


A Free Tasting Sample will be sent post paid on application to 


THE VICTORIA DATE COMPANY, LIMITED, 


WORKS: 112, BELVEDERE ROAD, LAMBETH, LONDON, S.E. 
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Tomdik: ‘'Heard the latest wheeze about ‘Hovis’ and the 
Queen ?”’ 


Subbubs: ‘‘No. What is it?” 

Tomdik: ‘‘Why is ‘Hovis’ like Her Majesty?” 

Subbubs: ‘‘ Well, why is it?”’ 

Tomdik (disappearing): ‘‘ Because it’s thorough bre(a)¢. See!” 


se 


MAAR AMMAN MARA MARIANA 


a 
ws 


“HOVIS” Bread and Biscuits can be obtained from all leading Bakers and Grocers, or 6d. and 1s. 
Samples will be sent on receipt of stamps by— 


S. FITTON & SON, Hovis Mills, MACCLESFIELD. 
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AD VERTISEMENTS. 














Caution! 


Many headache cures are being advertised at the present 
time. The public should know, however, that it is 
impossible to be too careful what they take in this 
way. Many of the advertised cures contain dangerous 
drugs, the use of which may, as in a recent case, 
produce fatal results. There is a remedy which contains 
nothing whatever of a poisonous nature, neither antipyrin 
or antifebrin and which has received the endorsement of 
the ‘‘ Lancet,”’ ‘‘ British Medical Journal,’’ and the Highest 
Award, Paris, 1889. This preparation is Bishop’s Citrate of 
Caffeine, which may be taken without fear of evil after 
effects, and even if frequently used does not lose its 
power. It not only cures Headache but dispels sensations 
of weariness, exhaustion, and fatigue, and is most refreshing 
after shopping, travelling or sight-seeing. So highly is 
Bishop’s Citrate of Caffeine esteemed by the Profession 
that an imitation of it has been introduced into ‘‘ Squire’s 
Companion to the British Pharmacopeia.’’ Test it and 
take care that the label bears the name of Alfred Bishop, 
the inventor of all granular effervescent preparations. 
Supplied by all Chemists at 1/1} and 2/-; or of Alfred Bishop, 
Ltd., Manufacturing Chemists, Mile End New Town, London. 


Dr. Ralfe’s Testimony. 


Dr. Ralfe, of 26, Queen Anne Street, London, W., writes: “Il have found 
Bishop's Citrate of Caffeine exceedingly useful, and widely prescribe it.’’ 
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When the Queen began 
to reign, 

good tea was an ones pony of which 

ingly sparing in thelr use. Now, tobe exceed: 

to pay an extra price for tea, as 

you can get it in pe at 2/- per b. 

— — a & Co’s Pure TEA 


- If once tried ais will always be used. 
JOHNSON, JOHNSON & CO., Ltd., 
50, Southwark Bridge Rd. London. 
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+ eee (| Frilled Butter Muslin 
WR T Se FEVERS Paap hm Liga BF AR we Bp ry Fag 


MEASLES pair. May also be had by the yard, S6in. wide, frilled both sides, ith 
in ‘ a pars emis | Book of Yain and Fancy Muslins | sent on approval 
PROMOTES SMALL POX & OLLER BLINDS, edged with lace or fringe, 4/9. Sample Book 
THE HEALTHY eo of Materials on approval. CARPETS, CRE ONNES, Tapestries, 

0 A LUXURY | Velvets, Art Silka, Art Linena, Plushettes, Art Serges, fc. Vatterns sent 


ACTION O 


|THE SKIN 


R TH ATH | on approval Table © overs, Cushion Squares, Mante} Borders Pic _— 


NV ALUA ae E Lace ae poller, hes Heavy Curent, 
v BLE TTINGHAM. 


- HE NURSERY] 


| THE ONLY TR ANTISEPTIC Re 
SOAP WRiTISH MEDICA RRA , ¥ 
wosrasrecriven SKIN. | 
DISPASES Lancet a 


| TABLET S 6al/- A lady who in a few months reduced her weight = 


SOLD EVERYWHERE 16st. to 10st. 3ib. by a simple, inexpensive, and harn 
less self-treatment, will willingly send free particulars 
RECOMMENDED BY of same to all sufferers, on receipt of stamped 
THE MEDICAL FACULTY envelope.—Address : Mrs. G. R. Exts, 26, Belvedere 








Road, Lambeth, London 


Lewis's WONDERFUL ve “ 
VELVETEEN + 2)- 24 ; 


can only be obtained _DIRECT from 
LEWIS'S in Market Street, Manchester. / 
Ladies are asked to write (on an ordinary f 
post-card) for PATTERNS, POST FREE. , 
Fast pile, fast dyed. Every inch Guaran- *" 
teed. If a dress should wear badly, or be — 
in any respect faulty, Lewis's will Give 
a New Dress for nothing at all, and pay 
the full cost for making and trimming. 
Weldon’s Ladies? Journal says: “ Lewis's 
Wonderful Velveteen is the Finest 
Imitation of Real Silk Velvet ever 
shown. Thoroughly durable.” The 
price of this Beautiful Velveteen, 

in Black and all the most beautiful 
colours now worn, is 2/- a yard. This 
quality is sold by the bestidrapers at | 
3/6, 45, and 56 a yard, but Lewis's 
Manufacture this Velveteen them- 
selves, and sell it direct to the public 4 
at 2- a yard. Lewis's pay Carriage on all * wy 


(rdera to any part of Great Britain and Ireland 
LADIES, WRITE FOR PATTERNS OF 
Dainty 
Dress Fabrics 


For Present Wear. WONDERFUL 
vio hye, in Value, Style, 

















2 Lewis's cyoLiNG $ Beauty,& Variety. 
2 SERCE DRESSES. The Largest and p 
In shades of Navy, Best Selected Stock 4 
= jilive, Brown, Ble & in the Kingdom at 
2 andl Black Strictly Wholesale - 
$ 7 © prove Length. 2 Prices. = ae 
§ * Please mention Tae Straxp Macazixe, a oy 
< tatty tye ng tte tg Mag ty tag ta tas and Address— yorGry 
5 In , ° 
Lewis S, market st, MANCHESTER. Venus at her Brightest. 
The Oldest and Best. ‘‘Loved of all Ladies.”—Suaxkespeare, ‘‘ Much Ado,” Act 1, Sc. 1. 


UNEQUALLED FOR ITS BRILLIANCE AND CLEANLINESS 


ADAMSS'pourse 





For FURNITURE, BROWN BOOTS, PATENT LEATHER, OILCLOTHS, 
AND ALL VARNISHED AND ENAMELLED GOoDs. 


he Queen says: ‘Having made a fresh trial of its virtues after considerable experience with other compounds 2f the same 
nature, we feel no hesitation in recommending its use to all housewives 
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THE KEY-NOTE OF GREATION—GHANGE ! 


‘Behold, we know not anything; I can but trust that good shall fall 
At last—far off—at last, to all.’—TeNNyson. 


‘Former generations perished in venial ignorance of all sanitary laws. When 
Black Death massacred hundreds of thousands, neither the victims nor their 
rulers could be accounted responsible for their slaughter.’—Times. 


The Moral: 
NATURE !IS ONLY SUBDUED BY 
OBEDIENCE TO HER LAWS. 


PREVENTION. 


HucE BLUNDER.—THIS AGE, in many points 

great and intelligent, spends large sums of 
money in legal strangling of those who cause their 
fellows violent death, the result of ignorance anda 
want of control over the passions, while we ca/mly 
allow MILLIONS to DIE OF, and HUNDREDS of 
MILLIONS to SUFFER FROM, VARIOUS PRE- 
VENTABLE DISEASES, simply for want of a 
proper sanitary tribunal. The most ordinary 
observer must be struck with the HUGE 
BLUNDER. 


THE TRANSVAAL!!! 


PROSPECTING FOR GOLD IN FEVER-STRICKEN PARTS OF AFRICA! LACK OF SANITATION IN JOHANNESBURG !! 


Lydenburg Camp, near Johannesburg, Transvaal. 

















‘I feel as in duty bound to write and compliment you upon 
JHE WONDERFUL EFFECTS OF ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ 
JN CLEARING THE BODY OF ALL FOUL SECRETIONS. I MAY ADD THAT 
for the last twelve years I have NEVER BEEN WITHOUT IT. I spent four years in 
NEW ORLEANS and the WEST INDIES, and, although people 
DIE there DAILY of FEVER, YET I ESCAPED. 
And I feel sure it was owing to my 
KEEPING MY BLOOD COOL AND MY STOMACH IN ORDER 
BY the USE of ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT.’ 
I came to this country eight years ago, and have lived in my capacity of GOLD PROSPECTOR in 
some of the 
MOST FEVER-STRICKL N parts of AFRICA. Just after the JAMESON RAID 
I and five companions volunteered for 
SERVICE in MATABILILAND. I, of course, TOOK a GOOD SUPPLY of 
ENO’S ‘ FRUIT SALT’ with me. 
I may say that of my five friends, with the exception of one who was killed, 
THE REST were ALL DOWN with FEVER whilst in the FLY COUNTRY. 
Never in my life have I felt better, although 
FEVER is VERY PREVALENT in JOHANNESBURG, owing to 
LACK OF SANITATION or any system of drainage. You are at liberty to make 
whatever use you wish of this letter, or of my name.—Yours faithfully, TRUTH.’ (Nov. 16, 1896.) 
THE EFFECT of ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ in any DISORDERED or FEVERISH 
condition is SIMPLY MARVELLOUS. 
[T is, in fact, NATURE’S OWN REMEDY, and an UNSURPASSED ONE. 


CAUTION.—Zxamine cach Bottle, and see the Capsule is marked ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT,’ Without 
tt you have been imposed upon by WORTHLESS Imitations. PREPARED ONLY AT 


ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ WORKS, LONDON, S.E., by J. C. ENO’S PATENT. 
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BROMO-PHOSPH 


“The World's Greatest Tonic.” 
1S A NATURAL BRAIN FOOD. 


lake it for Rervous Debility 
ate it for The Tired Brain 
lake it forQeneral Weakness 
Take it for indigestion 
lake it for Sleeplessness 
And you will soon 
experience its wonder- 
working power. 
Sold everywhere in Bottles, 
1/1}, 2/3, 4/6, or post free 
from 





RUDDOLPH DRUG CO., LTD., 
READING, 
at 1/3, 2/6, anc 49. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


RIS TONA GOLD. 


For Gilding Furniture, Articles e Terra Cotta, 
Picture Frames, &c., &c. 


RISTONA SILVER. 


For Silvering Articles of Wood, Metal, Plaster, &c., 
producing the effect of Oxydized Silver, 


RISTONA LUSTRE 
PAINTS. 


For Walls, Ceilings, Furniture, Curtains, &c., producing 

charming Moorish, Indian, and Japanese effects in the hands 

of the artistic amateur. Used by Professional Decorators. 
Bottles, 6d. and 1a. each. 


Manufacturers, MCCAW , STEVENSON, & ORR, Lea. BELFAST. 








Notice to Cyclists!!! 


DuNIOP TYRES 


being made of the very best material, combined 
with the most skilled workmanship, the Dunlop 
Company undertakes to repair, FREE OF COST, 
any of its 1897 Roadster Detachable Tyres 
whic h fail by reason of fair wear and tear, or 
defective material or bad workmanship during 
1897. 
Any riders of Dunlop Tyres (if any) having the 
—- complaint against the Tyre should at 
nce communicate with the Dunlop Company, 
ond immediate satisfaction will be guaranteed. 
DUNLOP TYRES are now perfected for 
Carriages of all kinds, and are fitted to the 
carriages of H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. The 
Dunlop Tyre is specially adapted for ladies 
machines, being light, strong, and pre-eminently 
sasy to repair. The DUNLOP-WESTWOOD 
RIM is the best and safest Rim for use with 


DUNIOP TYRES 


illustrated booklet, 
Tyres FOR 1897,” 


A handsome 
‘Aut apout DuNLop 


post free from : 
The Dunlop Pneumatic Tyre Coy., Ltd., 
Roan, E.¢ 


Coventry. 


160 to 166, CLERKENWELI 
Works: Alma Street, 
Birmingham, Wolverhampton, Nottingham, 
Dublin, &c. 


BRANCHES ; 


Manchester, Glasgow, 











And 29, CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
—a = ——— 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, BELFAST, 


And 170, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


(Awarded a — Pietons of Honour, Beahangh, 1890 ; 
Two Prize Medals, Paris, 
Collars. fold from 3/6 doz. 


Lapies’ ‘ 
+ENTS’ i fold 411 per doz 
Cufis for Ladies or Gentlemen from 
5/11 per dozen. 
Write for 
Samplea 


Damaaka, *. 
Matchless nr Best quality Long Cloth, = fol 
Linen Fronts, 36/6 per j-doz. (to measure 2/- ex . 
MANUFACTURERS TO THE QUEEN. 
N.8.—To prevent delay all Letter-Orders and Inquiries 
for Samples should be sent direct to Belfast. 





SAMPLES 
POST FREE. 














ee THIS IS THE SHOE YOU WANT. 
For House, Coast, and Country. Also for Boating, Cricket, 
Cy — né, Golfing, and Lawn 
Te nis. Made of Canvas, with 
ig Plaited Jute Soles, which 
will last much 
longer than 
leather with 
ordinary wear 
e are con- 
stantly receiv 
ing repeat 
orders from customers who have w worn a single pair one, two, and three 
years. They are coufortable and healthful for the feet, noiseless, give 
thorough ventilation, and absorb perspiration readily. 
Inchose length walking shoe. Prices (post f 
uality (colour Brown) ( — 8. Ladies Sents’. 
> Plain Shoes (without strapping) : 20 
I). Superior Canvas (as per illustration) .... -- 9 
E Velvet Upper (Black) . — 
Felt Slippers, best quality (Black) os 10 
Canvas Leather Soled Shoes (superior! 36 
Rubber Shoes (Brown) ... - : +4 
Sreciat Orrer.—Te rehasers of Three pairs at one ti 
a reduction of 2d. per). ‘r; or Twelve pairs or more, 3d. 
PATENT CANVAS SHOE CO., 95s, BATH STREET, GLASCO\'. 
Illustrated Ontalogss of Bt of Sscitien, post free, id. ingle pairs or any 
quantity sent abroad on receipt of M.O. and extra postage. 





50 years’ 
Reputation. 


HUBBARD’S 


Light, Nourishing, 
and Attractive. 


SCOTCH 


Invaluable to Infants 
and Invalids, 


SOLD IN TINS, 
1/6, 3/-, & 5/6. 


OF ALL GROCERS, CHEMISTS, & STORES. 


WALTER HUBBARD, PARTICK, CLASCOW. 





STC OLLEC Feel 


including Saxony (head), British Central Africa, Fiji (2d.), Brazil 
unpaid (100r.), surcharged Selangor, Siam, Zululand (id.). 8t. Lucia, 
Mexico, Grenada, Holland unpaid, Austrian Levant, 6 Porto Rico, and 
others. Post free 1/1. Guaranteed genuine. Price List free on applicatic » 


RAYWARD BOND & Co,, 159, Queen's Park Road, Brightcr 
The Ideal Food for all Seasons. 


ovosT 
== OATS 





than ordinary 
Oatmeal, tor 
Summer use. 
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As shown by the Certified 


PRINCE 





Analysis of Dr. 
VIMBOS is SUPERIOR to any other Fluid Beef. 


Stevenson Macadam, 


OF 


TASTING 


TELLS 
THE FLAVOUR. 


Send post-card fur Sample, which will be sent free to any address on 
mentioning THE STRAND MAGAZINE. 


OFFICES AND WAREHOUSE— 


130, inert VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
; ‘ Works: EDINBURGH 





The Easiest \ 
The Cheapest 
The Cleanest J 


The “ALBIONETTE” 


Is the Cooker of the FUTURE. 


Mode of Cooking. 


tik 
“ALBiONETTE” 
The ONLY perfect OIL COOKING STOVE. Performs every 


Cooking operation at one and the same time at ONE-THIR 
the cost of COAL or GAS. Heat regulated to a nicety. 


LIT AND EXTINCUISHED IN A MOMENT. 
“OUR LATEST AND BEST.” 
THE RESULT OF 25 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE. 


All other Oil Stoves are now old-fashioned. Sold by all Stores 
and Ironmongers. [Illustrated Oatalogue free from— 


AIPPINGILLE’S ALBION LAMP COMPANY, 
BIRMINGHAM, 





| 





The Island of 
MONTSERRAT, W.1. 





4 

Considerable attention has been drawn to § 
the above beautiful Island on account of the 
disastrous floods and the distress caused thereby, 
and fur which the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, the Right Hon. J. Chamberlain, made 

a public appeal. 

“MONTSERRAT ” is the source of ¢ 

Pure Lime-Fruit Juice. 2 

“ MONTSERRAT ” Lime-Fruit Juice 2 

is the best of all beverages. $ 

“ MONTSERRAT ” « Limetta” Cor- 3 
dial is a Pure Lime Juice Cordial, 

being made only from Montserrat $ 

Lime-Fruit Juice. @ 

** MONTSERRAT ” Lime-Fruit Juice 

3 


and Cordials have imitations, 
therefore caution should be 
exercised to see that Trade 
} Mark is on Capsule and 
Label of each Bottle as well 
as Name of Sole Consignees— 
EVANS, SONS & Co., 
TRADE MARK. LIVERPOOL. 
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HEALTH 


HK 


As is well known to the Medical 
Faculty, the importance of age and 
purity in Whiskey cannot be over- 
estimated. 


Of GEO. ROE’S Celebrated 
“GR” WHISKEY ‘The _ British 
Medical Journal’’ writes: 

‘‘It has a soft and mellow 
taste evidently produced by 
ageing, and altogether’ the 
‘GR’ Whiskey is of excellent 
quality.”’ 

And this statement has been en- 
dorsed by members of the Medical 
Profession. 





This Pure POT-STILL WHISKEY may be 
had in Bottle, bearing the Distillers’ guarantee 
of PURITY and AGE, SEVEN YEARS OLD, 
from all Wine and Spirit Merchants and Hotel 
Proprietors in the United Kingdom. 


Price, 3s. 6d. per Bottle. 
In Cases of 2 Gallons (Carriage Paid), 42s. 





THE DUBLIN DISTILLERS’ COY., LTD., 


THOMAS STREET DISTILLERY, 
(GEO. ROE & CO., DUBLIN.) _ EsrD. 1757. 


—LLLeaanew—n—™* 


Readers of this Magazine nee pean been dene 3 an opportunity of testing this 
Fine Old Whiskey free. 
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| The Modern Archimedes: x, 












Ball-pointed Pens. 


(HEWITT’S PATENT). 


=~ 








No Sctatching. ERED 


506.—A fine-pointed elastic pen. 





pet ALA-PQEN Tc Qe, 





521.—Broad-shouldered 
and flexible. 


No Spuiting. 
te SS 










516.—Large ink-holding bowl. 


A fine business pen. 


Used in H. M. Government 
Offices and in the 


Bank of England. ; ty 


532. SWAN.—A scribbling pen. 


6. EAGLE.—A strong pen for heavy writing. 


The Balt-pointed “|” is used by ay CHAT: 
ue _— BALL DOIMTE DS 





ad -~ H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 
[ "4 537.—For professional correspondence. 


Hf one of the above pens does not suit you do net condemn the let. Ask your Stationer for 
an Assorted Box, and you will find one that does. It is worth your while taking a little trvable to 
froese a pen to suit you, and having found oue, stick to it. 


Price—6d. per box; or in boxes of I gross 3/- grey, or 4/6 gold-coated. 


eo 



















“FEDERATION” PENHOLDERS 











Prevent the pen from blowing when laid ov the desk, and give a firm and comfortable grip. 
In rosewood, price 2d. ; ebony, .; bone, 6d. 
The Secretary of the Royal Bank of Scotland says, ‘“‘ They are excellent for a bank counter.” 
The Rev. Canon D. Evans writes, “ The ‘ Federation’ penholders are a great comfort to me.” 







Assorted 1/- bow of pens with an ebony penhoider, sent post free for 1/6, from all Stationers, or 


ORMISTON & GLASS, 29, FARRINGDON STREET, LONDON E.C. 


CVERARO. PRINTER. BRISTOL, 
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Scottish Provident 
ewe Institution +. 


Family Provision 


In the selection of an Assurance Office for the purpose 
of providing Capital Sums at Death to meet Family 
Settlements, Partnership or other Business Arrange- 
ments, Estate Duties, etc., the main. question, after 
that of Absolute Security, is which Office will provide 
this Fund on ¢he most moderate terms, without ‘sacrifice 
of the valuable right to participate in the Surplus. 


The system of the Scottish Provident Institution is 
specially suited for such requirements. The PREmIuMs are so 
moderate that, at usual ages for assuring, £1200 or £1250 may 
be secured from the first for the yearly payment which is 
generally charged (with profits) for £1000 only—the £200 or 
4250 being equivalent to an immediate and certain Bonus. 
The Wuote Surptus goes to the Policyholders, on a system 
at once safe and equitable—no share being given to those by 
whose early death there is a oss to the Common Fund. 

The SURPLUS at last Septennial Valuation (1894) was £1,423,018. The 
additions to policies sharing the first time, speaking generally, varied according 
to class and duration, from 15 to upwards of 30 per cent. More than one- 
half of the Members who died during the period (1888-1894). were entitled to 
Bonuses which, notwithstanding that the Premiums do not as a rule 
exceed the non-profit rates of other Offices, were on the average equal 
to an addition of about 50 per cent to the Policies which participated. 


The Accumulated Funds now. exceed 
Ten Millions Sterling 


LONDON: 17 KEING WILLIAM STREET, E.O. 
HEAD OFFICE: 6 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 
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NOTTINGHAM, 27 Victoria St. 


NEWCASTLE, 1 Queen Street. 
LIVERPOOL, 25 Castle Street. BELFAST, 10 Donegall Sq., N. 


12 8 11) 56 
MANCHESTER, 10 Albert Sq. 


| Payments. | 
1215 8| 5 
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36 COLLEGE GREEN 


17 KING WILLIAM STREBRT, E.C. 


HEAD OFFICH: 6 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 
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R, CLARK, LIMITED, Ldinburgh 
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Before the Premiums have ceased, the Policy will have shared in 


at least one division of surplus. To Professional Men and others, whose income is dependent on continu- 


ance of health, the limited payment system is specially recommended. 
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BRANCH OFFICES: 


BRISTOL, 31 Clare Street. 
CARDIFF, 19 High Street. 


DUNDEE, 12 Victoria Chambers. LEEDS, 35 Park Row. 


BIRMINGHAM, 95 Colmore Row. 


ANNUAL PREMIUM LIMITED TO 
15 
yments. | Payments. | Payments. 


DUBLIN 
ted by R. & 


LONDON OFFICE: 
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For Assurance of £100 at Death—With Profits. 
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0203 03 63 OD CD OD Tt ww i 


This Premium would generally elsewhere secure (with Profits) £800 only, instead of £1000. 


OR, he may secure £1000 by 25 yearly payments of £26 : 10s.—being thus free of payment before age 55. 
t At age 40, the Premium ceasing before age 65 is, for £1000, £32 : 5s.—about the same as most Offices 
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(The usual non-participating Rates of other Offices diver little from these Premiums.) 


* A person of 80 may secure £1000 at death, by a yearly payment, during life, of £20: 15s. 
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Scottish Provident Institution. 


require during the whole term of life. 
GLASGOW, 29 St. Vincent PI. 
ABERDEEN, 166 Union Street. 


HARK RURRS SALAS ERAZ F99F9 $5998 cages 
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Superior 
in Quality 


Delicate 
in Flavour 


NONE GENUINE UNLESS SIGNEI 
ahd 


NG RN See é° 
SePruh 
<PLU Mts 


Send /\d. or 
13 for 
Sample Jar. 


“Plumtree, 
Southport. 
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Impudence Schottische (200,000 sold) . 
ee ere agem 
mlight on the Floor (Plantation song) 
7 w ake Up, Darkies Plantatio m song 
Mischief Schottische 
7 Friends Lancers 
Flag We Love (Patriotic song 
» Play It Again Waltz 
7 Modesty Gavotte 
> Dolly’s Birthday (song 
73 Jollifications Sch« rt! ise he or Bi arn Dance 
Midnight Revels, “ Pas de Cat” is 
Tokio (Japanese Dance) .. ee 
1 A Motor Car Marriage 
2 Jack Ashore (Barn Dance 
3 hw voir Gavot e 
English Airs for Mandoline 











A. Matey 


to 
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PRICE LIST 
Post Free. 
80 New 
Numbers 


MSSASCRAPR 


or Violin 
5 Irish Airs do. d do 
Scotch Airs de de do 
} Welsh Airs d do. d 
7 American Airs do d < 
Skye B od he ohm i Gonetion 
5 Jigamaree Schotti J. re cks 
The Best Man (Comic song) Arthur se lor 
7 pecan Mulrooney (Song) ° 
Go to Bye, Mammy (Song ..-Malec 
99 It Was All a Mistake Song 
Dainty Minuet (quaint 
2 Cathedral Voices 
71 Muscovite Revels (Russian Dance) 
§ Song of the Muleteer 
Alone on the Wide, Wide Sea .... 
4 Back to the Old Countrie ....... 
Mother’s Darling asec 
6 Old Waltz (in G : ) to (in B) . 
) Honey, Dear, I Do ‘ eee 
Welc« , Ever We ~ me, Friends U I rvi 
x St cm Mo me 1 ~yebepepees - on Ee ion 
) Donkey R olka H. Dacre 
Elvera wk. ES “tly pretty A. Langstaft 
Snow Queen Waltz (tuneful) .... G, 8. Shaw 
) Japanese Polka . Ezra Kead 
) Be Brave, Be True (song M. Martin 


Ivy's by meg eal ng ALBUMS.—Nos. 1, 2, and 3, 7id. each 
P anororte Ataum, No. 4 (Just published), Tid. 
Pe ot ‘fen * a very Pretty Cover ontaining Ten Musical 
Fables, all very easily arranged and Angered, by the celebrated 
Composer, ALAN MACEY. Invaluable toStudents and Teachers. 


im Amn nd 
By Post, 
3d. Or 12 


. Theo, Bonhe ur 
& 


. Nelson Hard 
. M.¢ slan ville Copies sent 


L Ls nnox Flat, per 
Parcel Post, 


2s. Gd. 


Buy of your LOCAL AGENT, or 


W. H. BROOME, 15, HOLBORN, LONDON, E.C. 


aaaemypnctncanl 18-ct. SOLID COLD, 


| Pure Gems, Tasteful and 
Novel Designs. 

} 
| 


RINGS 
otc’ JEWELLERY 


can now be had of much better 
quality because full value = 
, money is obtainable by 
chasing direct from, the 
| producer, instead of paying the 
enormous profits retail shopsare 
| known to charge to cover 
interest, unsaleable stock, ete. 
WEDDING RINGS, 

} 22-ct. GUINEA-GOLD. 
t» nlx not approved may be 
i, the money paid 

. eturs d if desired. 

rated Cat al yrue and size 

care 7 rr st Free on application. 
MNFG. JEWELLERS CO., 
, Piteford street, Binwinanam, 
(Batablished 183.) 





“MOONSHINE” 


Self-Polishing Blacking 


MADE OF OIL—NOT VARNISH!! 


Unequalled for Producing a BRILLIANT 
Polish on all kinds of Leather. 


CLEAN, WATERPROOF, NO BRUSHING. 


Made also in Colours. 

Also ‘‘MOONSHINE” Leather Cream (Quick 
Polishing, Brilliant, and Waterproof). Ne 
Acid! in Cream, Tan, and Black. And 
**MOONSHINE” Furniture Cream (No Smears 
or Finger Marks, only One Rub !) 

Of all Lez ang Stores, &c. In 6d. & 18. Bottles. 


WHOLESALE ONLY: 


MOONSHINE, Ltd., CARLISLE. 





NEW ILLUSTRATED BOOK. 
Hew 


GALVANISM CURES. 
Hew TO CURE ANAEMIA. 
He TO CURE LUMBAGO AND PAIN 
Hew 


IN THE BACK. 
TO CURE ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, 
GOUT, AND RHEUMATISM. 
Hew TO CURE LOCAL WEAKNESS. 
Hew TO CURE CHILDREN IN DELI- 
The above to be had post free on application to— 
J. L. PULVERMACHER & C0., Ltd., 194, Regent St., W. 


CATE HEALTH. 





DELIGHTFUL EXERCISE is a Guarantee of Good Health, 
and Cycling is the most fashionable and invigorating form of recrea 
tien. The most pleasant and safest way te take it is by riding 


THE GRANVILLE CYGLES 


Iuio Tout Paice Lasts Fr 
SEVERAL MODELS FOR SELECTION. 
These Cycles are o.--, for Speed and Comfort, combined 
with Strength, Lightness, and Durability. 


LATEST IMPROVEMENTS. 
GRANVILLE CYCLE COMPANY, 


192, CLAPHAM ROAD, LONDON. 
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ea “ \\\ THE. ONLY GOLD MEDAL 


Ever awarded at any 
International Exhibition in the World 
for Toilet Soap was obtained by 


@,, 


SOAP MAKERS 


By Special Appointment — 





Reduced Facsimile 





of TO HER MAJESTY 
GOLD MEDAL 
prot g The Queen 
jurors of AND HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE 
the Paris Exhisition . 
188 Prince of Wales, 














ANAL YSIS“ FOOD: 
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Lunes of above condsldantsin ene fount 


CrpBuRYs ‘|2|3|4[5[6[7]8lo[alnlels|nlola 
Cocoa. 
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In addition to above, it is interesting to find that One Shilli ingsworth of CADBURY'S Cocoa contains as much 
nourishment as can' be obtained for Three Shiliings spent on some of the best Meat Extracts. 


PURE COCOA is a perfect food—the addition of drugs only deteriorates it. 
The LANCET says; ** CADBURY’s Cocoa represents the standard of highest purity.” 





ALL ADVERTISEMENTS FOR “THE STRAND MAGAZINE” should be addressed ADVERTISEMENT DEPARTMENT, © : 
GEORGE NEWNES, LIMITED, 8, 9, 10, and 11, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. . 








